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F the Subjects of the Letters Here ſub- 

mitted to the Public, want the chart 
ef Novelty to recommend thein, they 
may, nevertheleſs; contain ſome Ol ſerva- 


tions which are neither common, nor 


unworthy of attention. Many thin os at 
teaft ate brought together, which lie ſeat- 
tefed and diſperſed in different volumes, 
not always readily to be met with; and 
the compiler truſts, that they are either 


placed in a new light, or that he hath 5 


Siven them more diſtinction, by clearing 


any a das: of the weeds, and antique 


a . rubbiſh, 


Ep 2 


* 
. — 
. he 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


| rubbiſh, which darkened, or eie 


them. Moſt of theſe little Eſſays, as 
they have been called, were written many 
years ago; they have been collected chiefly 


from detached Papers, and reviſed for 


publication, as a relief to the Author's 


mind, during a confinement now of more 


than eighteen months continuance. | 

It ſeemed good to the Supreme Diſpoſer 
of all things, to reduce him i in a moment 
by an, apoplectic ſtroke, from the moſt | 
perfect ſtate of health and cheerfalneſs 
amidſt his: feind to a paralytic perma- 
nent debility; 3 a debility. which hath, not 
only fixed him to his: chair, but OG. 
on ſpaſms ſo exquiſitely. painful, and fre- 
quently ſo anregt as aer, to al- 


0 


dave Ay nights together, =; F ou 


preſſure of theſe afflictions, Gop hath 


graciouſly been pleaſed to continue to him 
his accuſtomed flow of ſpirits, and to pre · 
5 ſerve, 


1 


 ADVER'ThSEMENT,. „ 


ſerve his Memory and his-Underſtanding, 
in ſome degree of vigour. Theſe allevi- 
ating bleſſings, have: enabled him to bor-: 
row pleaſure from 'paſt times, in ſupport. 
of the preſent; to call back the delightful 


and inſtructing converſations. he enjoyed, | 


in a ſociety of warthy and ingenious 
Friends, and to reſume thoſe ſtudies and 
amuſements, which rendered the former, 


part of his life happy: ſhould the more. 


enlightened Reader receive any enter - 
tainment from diſquiſitions, which were 
written principally for younger minds, 
the Author's end will be - doubly an- 
ſwered; the idea of having contributed, 


though but in a ſlight degree, to increaſe 


the ſatisfactions of the Public, will en- 


large his own; and he declines ſoliciting 
any other favour from thoſe of higher at- 
tainments in Learning and Science, who 


may have a thought of peruſing theſe 


volumes, than that they. will preſerve a 


23 ee, 


W 


i 


— ͥͤ— 
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diſbo/ition to be pleaſed, whatever errors 
they ſhall meet with in them, will thereby 


ſtand a fairer chance to be excuſed, and 


the ingenuous ſcholar, however eminently i | 
_ diſtinguiſhed, cannot fail, at all events, 


to be rewarded for his condeſcen ſion, in 
that calm compoſure and tranquillity of 


mind, which naturally ariſes from the | 


cheriſhing an habitual ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, and in the actual exerciſe of candour 
and forbearance, which diſtinguiſhes, or 
rather conſtitutes; the Gentleman. 
Applauſe, or cenſure, as 2-wr#er, at 


the Author's time of life, cannot poſſibly 
affect him greatly: at fixty- five years of 
age, and with his affliftions and infirmi- 


ties, theſe things are truly and empbati- 


cally, what the ſublime Preacher ſtyles 
the vanity even of Vanities; yet ftill 


amidſt his higher and his more important 
cares, he entertains a wiſh, that he may 


not d my ſuch perſons, as he is unqua- 


lified 


9 
. 
* 


ADVERTISEMENT. vir 


lified by his Learning or Abilities to in- 
ſtruct. He would apologize for a wart 
of order and arrangement; for the ima- 
curacy of his Language in many plates; 
for his omitting to enlarge upon ſome 
curious ſubjects; and for His digteffng 
frequently into others, not extremely in- 
tereſting, upon very ſlight connections, 
which is the natural infirmity of his mind; 
but he diſcerns the folly of apologies, in 

caſes of this ſort. | 
The candid reader will reflect to col 
moſt ef the Letters were origiralty ad- 
dreſſed, and make all due allowances on 
that account. Errors of the preſs are ab. 
ſolutely unavoidable at a diſtance from it, 
and the Author is perſuaded, that none of | 
great importance have fallen from his pen, 
but if in this reſpect he ſhould haply be 
deceived, he is ſorry for it, and truſts, 
they are excuſable upon the ſcore of hu- 
man weakneſs and inadvertency, againſt 
"86 : which 


Vii ADVERTISEMENT. 


which, we anner always be ce 
guarded. fon 
His account t of the. 8 græcian e 10 
far as it is taken from Euclid, may be de- | 
pended. on, as a faithful tranſlation of the 
great Geometrician's Treatiſes upon the 
ſubject, and he has inſerted nothing con- 
cerning the Modes, from any other Eſſay, 
without conſulting the original muſical 
writers theirſelves, and comparing diffe- 
rent Harmonicians together, in order to 
explain their uſe and application, which, 
the Tables he has added will, as he pre- 
ſumes, ſufficiently illuſtrate and eſtabliſh, 
The Letter from Liſbon, which the 
Publiſher may praiſe, without vanity, 
cannot be too highly ſpoken of, as it con- 
tains, perhaps the fulleſt, and the moſt 
affecting, as well as the moſt authentic 
narrative of the terrible deſtruction of 
that grand and populous City, which 
hath yet been laid before the Public. 
| To 


ADVERTLIEEMENT. int 


-To cloſe. this tedious Advertiſement, if 
upon. a careful review of the whole to- 
gether, the writer ſhould diſcover any 
groſs and capital Miſtakes, he will ac- 
knowled geand endeavour to correct them 


in a Poſtſcript to each volume; and he 
ſhall feel a higher ſatisfaction in ſo doing, 
than he ſhould have in their paſling 


wholly unobſerved by others, if ſuch an 


Incident could be ſuppoſed to happen un- 


der the inſpection of a ſet of Gentlemen, 
who, by Profeſſion, are impartial Critics 
for the Public, albeit their Judgment, 


as he hath experienced, inclines them to 


_ he fide of candour. 


_ Onznovsx, F eb. 2 5, 1787. 
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CONCIONATOR RRINCEPS USU ET DIVINITUS 
. SAPIENS, FILIO SUO. | 


FRUERE Adoleſcentia tua Fili mi Aitefte, | 

Et hilari mente carpe delicias breves, 

Dun nitet adhuc purpureum Juventz Lumen, 

Et Vere novo Roſs flareant in Seni. 

At memento Creatoris tui, dum han. 1 
Cum nondum Hyemis deſcendant imbres, 

Accedantve tritium annorum Tempora, 
TOs te omnino detectari neges. 

Antequam tenebreſeat Solis lux, & n die, 
Palleat viciſſim Luna; et rutilo ſplendore Poli 
Deficiente, Siderei reſtinguantur Ignes: 

Necdum redierint poſt pluviam nimborum procellz 
Aut cana nive cooperiantur Montes, 

| Antequam tremiſcent Ædium Cuſtodes, 
Nec dintivs vacillantes jam eolumnæ 

Molem ſuperpoſitam ſuſtentare queants 

Neve ealigarunt per feneſtras ſpeculantes : 

| Matutinos avium dum cantus continuent ſomnos, 
Nec uſque ſilebunt dulcis Muſices puellæ. 

Memor efto Creatoris tui Juvenis ætate virens, 
Ante Amicorum monumenta quam te vocent, 
Domicilium ad commune ſeculorum, 
| Pugentibus i in vico inaniter Pullatis ; | 

| Dum 


A * * Fay 
+ 4 R 


EL i 3 
Dum nec argentei laxentur Funes, 
Neque aureus quaſſetur Calix, 141 55 ff 5 Ta _ 
Nec Rota circumvolyi frafta Situla $ ceſſabit ; 
Redeatq; Pulvis in Humum, unde olim 5 


Et Spiritus ad Deum gai, aflavit. 


+ 


5 Ad Rotam gyptiacam reſpicere videtur Rex ſapientiſſimus, 
urceis five fitulis ficti * curvamini affixis, quo Hauſtri genere 
etiam hodic ab antiquiſſimis temporibus,” aquam ex puteolis per 
agros ſulcis derivare ſolent Niliginæ, nec cuivis eximiam hujus 
tropicæ Locutionis congruentiam attendenti, in dubium venire | f 
poteſt, circumfluum Fanguinis ambitum Concionatori divino 
quodammodo innotuiſſe. 
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AM not at all furprized, my « 
Charles, that y, complain of diffi- 

culties 1 in learnin g the formation f the 
Greek verbs; and that you do not under- 
ſtand what are the powers of their tenſes; 
| theſe things not having been ſo well ex- 


bag 
* 
4. 


plained, perhaps, in any of the grammars” 


publiſhed for the uſe of ſchools, as they 
might have been: : there are defects, re- 


B 55 dundances, 


— 


1 4 
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nes and — in all Geb 


T have. peruſed, and I have 


over a great number. In truth, it muſt 
be an excceding difficult-taſk to execute 
a work of this ſort, without contractin g. 

or ehiarging it too-much; 3˙ and ſome * 
ſcurities are abſolutely unavoidable, ſo that 

a great deal will remain to be explained, : 
or ſupplied, by the maſter in his courſe 
of teaching. I am afraid I can give you 
very little aſſiſtance, but I, ſhall write 
down a few obſervations which occurred 
to. me, or were collected many years ſince 


in the courſe of my own ſtudies, and: gave 
dente make wha gen ggg . erde 


are, ahle ical 12131 
An, the firſt place, I; would not, have : 


vou diſcouraged. at the, number. of c 


jugations, becauſe, there. ig ſa, much of 
analogy. between them, that they may. be 
all reduced to two; namely, one of duch 
verbs as end in , and, the other of dach 


28 end in hl 
By 


4 


Br the term Conjugation, Tapprehiond _ 
to have been originally underſtood, and 
- which is its true meaning; either an appli- 


= 


131 


cation of the ſame vvord to different perſons 


5 and times, or the adj oinment of ſuch letters 
or fyHables- to the original elements; or 


radical. letters, of which a verb confiſts, 


8 


rent perſons, asl expreſſing or exerting dif- 


ferent energies of the Mind and il, to. 
gether with the diſſerences of Tine. And 


Tenſes, rather than to what is generally 
meant by Comugation: hut it is not to be 


underſtood: from this definition of conju- 


originally confiſts is always retained, un- 
der all the changes to which it is liableʒ 


of them oimitted, and others ſubſtituted 
in their places; thougls they ars, in ge- 
neral, retained by moſt verbs under every 

iy = change 


this ſeems to me to belong to Mood and 


C < 3 
change of termination; as an example of 
the original letters being all omitted; you 
may take the preſent participle of the 
verb «zi, Which is ar, cura, oi and as 
an example where they are in general re- 
tained, let us take the verb rep the fir, 
in the liſt of thoſe which your grammar 
calls the firſt conjugation of barytones,: 
that is, of thoſe verbs in the utterance of 
which the voice is lowered upon the laſt 
ſyllable. Now, the original letters of 
which this verb conſiſts, are 2, c, pr, 
which you will find in almoſt every tenſe 
and perſon, of every mood, of the active 
changed into alpha to diſtinguiſh the ſe- 
ab aoriſt from the [imperfect _ 
Theſe letters, r, a, 95 a, may, therefor 0 
; very properly be called its Radinali, as 
thoſe which are changed i in conjugating. 


5 and made uſe of only to point out the 


en n eee Greer dif- 
* 15 fic ' | 12: detent: 


HY 


. 
ferent perſons, energies, and times, may 


not leſs properly be denominated Serviles; 
you will, of courſe, apply this diſtinction 


of radical and ſer vile letters to all other 


3 verbs, and be particularly careful to fix 


the termination of every perſon in every 


mood, tenſe, and number of the ſub- 
ſtantive verb £1146 in your: memory, which 35 
will greatly leſſen the difficulty of which 

you complain. I once thought chat an 


omega ſingly added to the radical letters 


of a verb, might be a part of the pronoun 
t, to indicate or declare, that I, myſelf, 


perſonally exerted that act, either of mind 
or body, which is expreſſed by the radical 
letters of a verb; but upon more mature 


conſideration, Itake this , to be the laſt 


letter of the exiſting verb (which was 


originally written eo, eig, ei, inſtead of 


giti, eic, et,) than a part of the pronoun: 
it 1 is thus that ee added to the radicals, 
intimates the ſecond perſon ſingular to he 


18211 B 3 the 


— 


L943 
the agent, as Tzpmw, 'T5pr-4ic 3 and in all 
inflections of the root, the terminations are 
generally formed by ſome part of this 
primitive verb, which together with the 


root, or ſome letters of it, expreſs the ſtate 


and condition, or the manner, in which 


3 


any perſon or thing either exit, or is act- 


ing. At what period the terminating « | 


was Changed for that of h, or for what 
reaſons, in this ſubſtantive verb, I am not 
able to ſay, but for the fact refer you to 
your Scapula's Lexicon. Leaving then 
this matter to be determined by perſons 


who think it worth while to enquire into 


the cauſes, and to ſettle the date of the 


change or termination from πιτν tO js, | 


it may be proper to acquaint you, that the 
four conjugation of verbs in us, are only 
ſome Few. verbs which have the laſt ſyl- 


lable of this exiſting verb in u, Inſtead . 


of ; occafioning a difference chiefly in 
tree tenſes ; and your grammar tells you, 
that 


mu 
that theſe verbs are all derived from verbs 

of the ſixth conjugation, namely, from 
ſuch as have a vowel before the wary 3 
as are likewiſe the three conjugations of 
the contracted verbs, ſo that there is; in 
reality, no other diſtinction of conjuga- 
tions than that which I have given in the 
definition of it; and, which is more ap- 
plicable, in my opinion, as I have hinted, 
to moods and tenſes, than to what are cal l- 
ed conjugations by grammarians, which 
are only certain claſſes of verbs that agree 
in the manner of thofe changes from their 
reſpective roots to which they are liable. 
Should you now aſk me, upon what ptin- 
ciple grammarians proceeded to deter- 
mine the number of what they choſe to 
call conjugations in the barytones; you. 
muſt have recoùrſe to the organic diviſion 
of the alphabet into vowels, Half vowels, 
and conſanunts, and of theſe laſt into 
"_ Te and linguals, Now the 

| OT 95 DP ina 


final letter of the root of any verb which 
comes before the ſervile letter w, or the 
letters opa, called its characteriſtic, muſt 
of neceſſity, be taken from one of theſe 
claſſes; that is, it muſt either be a vowel, 
or a half vowel; or if a conſonant; it muſt- 
be either a labial, or a palatine, or a lin- 
gual : if it were a labial, they ſaid it was 
of the firſt con jugation; if a palatine, of 


the ſecond; and, if a lingual, of the third; 
if two figmas, two taus, or ds, which is 


the power of 2, preceded u, or oft, they 
ſaid it was of the fourth conj jugation, if a 
half vowel of the fifth, and if a perfect vowel 
or dipthong of the ſixth. The contracted 
verbs, of which they made three conju- 
gations, differed from verbs of the ſixth, | 
only in ſome few tenſes, in like manner 
as the verbs in ps do, as I have ſaid be- 


fore; and theſe raiſed the whole number 


of conjugations to thirteen ;" namely, fix. 
of the barytones, three of the contracted. 


verbs in ew, aw, and ow; and four of 'the 


verbg 


ta 1 L 


yerbs in .. The characteriſtic letters (as 
they are not improperly called) thus diſ- 
tinguiſh the roots of verbs into ſeveral 
_ claſſes, but this diviſion of them without 
any, reaſons aſſigned for it in the gram- 
mar, ſerves rather to perplex the ſcholar 
by an air of myſtery, than to inſtru him, 
Of the two leading tenſes, namely, the. 
frſt future and the perfect, or completive 
tenſe active, from which all the reſt are 
derived, the former always ends in c., 
except in verbs of the fifth elaſs; and the 
latter in xc with the za7T either ſoft or 
aſpirated, or in an with the aſpirated 
Ti, that is, it ends either in qe or in ye, 
ſounded hard, with ch or kh. When I 
ſay that the firſt future always had ſigma 
preceding wusyz, you will recollect, that 
ſigma 1s a part of the double letters q and 
E., that is of 7g and xg, or, as ſome think, 
perhaps more properly of yo. In all lan- 
guages the vowels are frequently uſed for 
each 


© 1 

each other, and you may rely upon it as 
a rule, (though not without exceptions; ) 
that a change of conſonants in the for- 
mation of Greek veths, is generally be- 
tween letters of the ſame organ; I theſe 
ſeveral claſſes of verbs are ſtill to 1 call- 


ed] conjugations, I have m the 
meaning of the term. TheRomans form- 
ed their verbs after the ſame mufiner as 
the Greeks, with reſpec to the additional 
parts of the auxiliary verb to the fadical 
letters; but the graminariatis, who chm. 
piled what we call the Actidence, were 
fatisfied with four conjugations only, 
whereas they might have multiplied tho 


number of conjugations if they had con 


ſidered theſe organical diviflons of the al- 
phabet, as anſwering any other purpoſe, 


than that of pointing out ſometimes the 
change of one letter for another, in order 


to avoid a diſagreeable ſound; or to faci- 
litate the pronuneiation of à word. You 
hinted, 


CF in } 
| hinted, that ſeveral authors, whom you 
haye occaſionally looked into, have af- 
firmed the Roman language to be very 
much inferior to the Greek; if I remem- 
ber right, Cicero was of. a different opi- 
nion; but be that as it may, the ſuperi- 
ority of the Greek tongue, above the Ro- 
man, was not owing to the number of its 
conjugations, [as they are reckoned up in 
our grammars, ] by which its Verbs were 
diſtinguiſhed into claſſes, but chiefly to 
the various powers of the verbal tenſes, 
to the richneſs and propriety of its expreſ- 
fion, to the manly ſtrength or ſweetneſs 
ot its rythmus, and, finally, to the tones 
and melody of its pronunciation; the laſt 
of which, after the ſtates of Greece fell 
under the power of the Roman s, was 
attempted to be preſerved by accentual 
marks to point out the r:/e and fall of the 
voice in utterance ; but the uſe of theſe 
being miſtaken by ſeveral yery learned 
TIS He | and 


F i@ 3 

and ingenious men, they have not an- 
ſwered their intention, for having been 
looked upon, either as denoting the quan- 
tity or length of ſyllables, or otherwiſe 

as marks of emphaſis; or haply, as mere 
muſical notes, (an error which theſe gentle- 

men were led into by the term poi 

an application of the accentual characters 

. inſtead of preſerving the antient manner 

of pronunciation, hath, on the contrary, 

become ee of the groſſeſt barba- 

riſm in this reſpect. It may be obſerved, 

| that notes are applicable to our ſpeech 
in common .converſation, as well as 

ſong; for ſinging, 1s but ſpeaking in a 
=_—_ extended ſcale, and in which the 
tones are ſo diſtinct, that we perceive 

where one note ends, and another begins; 

whereas in converſation, the notes riſe and 
fall into each other imperceptibly, till the 
voice entirely ſtops; theſe two different 

movements of the voice were, therefore, | 
| C . termed 


U 


— 
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| fermed by the antients the ſpecies of con · 


tinuous, and the ſpecies of divided notes; 


dus rubg auh pee æunctus, faith Ariſtox- 


enus 3 curse h dic NH ; of 9 
can be no doubt but that acuteneſs and 


gravity muſt neceſſarily belong to them 


both ; GUT ROY tYHp To ETITEIVEW Kau b 
Tk 10 dale Far ; it ig, indeed, fo far na- 
tural, that no perſon can utter five ſylla- 
bles together at the ſame pitch of voice, 
at leaſt without the utmoſt difficulty. I 


quote by memory only from the firſt book 


of Ariſtoxenus, and ſhall trouble you 
no more upon this ſubject at preſent, as 


it is not ſtrictly connected to that with 
— 


which we ſet out; though I may, per- 
haps, hereafter take it up again and en- 
large upon it. But remember, in the 
mean time, if you ſhould be aſked which 
is the moſt proper method of reading 
Greek, by accent only, or by quantity 

without 


f „ 
26 Þ 
= „„ 
without accents, that it is a queſtion to 
which no reaſonable anſwer can be given. 
It is not leſs abſurd, than to aſk. whether 
: it is moſt adviſable to ſing in tune only 
without time, or in time without tune. 
© Aer f nn een 2935-1 
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Eis nn 00 gur expec- 
tation and my on intention when 
E wrote laſt, will. be upon the ſuhject u 
Muſic. I have been led to it ee 
flight connection, the accentual marks; 5 
but even the Theory of Muſic is ſo exceeds 
ingly entertaining, as am ſtudying a little 
of it with Mr. S. that it has taken full poſ- 
ſeſſion of my thoughts at preſent. DES 

When we run over in our minds the great 
variety of languages there are in the world 
it is aſtoniſhing to conſider how they may 
all be rendered vii ple, and transferred, as 
it were, from one ſenſe to another. by 
means of eighteen or twenty letters, for 


| no 
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nd it is little leſs ſo, that all the variety 
of muſical ſounds with which we are 
much charmed, are capable of being . 
duced to ſeven; yet this is the caſe, for 
infinite almoſt as they may appear, there 
are no more in nature. Let us begin with 
what note we pleaſe, we can riſe no higher 
than a ſeventh. in an aſcending ſeries, not 
can we deſcend lower from the ſame note; ; 
the 1 above being oy a hands” * 


bs | 
= > You will think, 5 the term replication of the 
Jane note is an expreſſion! not ſtrictly juſt, for that the cighth 
is-really different from its baſs note, thog tit approaches | 
vearer to it than any other; in fact, my Hear C- no two 
things i in nature, can be ſaid. to be the ſame, i in; any other 
| ſenſe, than as they agree in their qualities 7 relatians; f 
; but every eighth note hath the ſame qualities, and ffands i in 
*he-ſame relation to the feven müccksdläg notes of its Aave, 

as its eiglith below had to the ſeven above it; or the eight | 
below that eighth ad to the ſucceeding ſexen; this ap- 
pears, from what I have laid above .to be ſo extremely Fr 
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that T ought, perhaps, to evo for 3 to wake 
i clearer, eee 1 949) 
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=» 
7 of the firſt in a higher key, as the eighth 
= below. will be the fame in a graver; and 
EN it is as impoſlible to increaſe the number 
r buy the invention of an eighth note, which 
ſhall have a NEW harmonic relation to the 
reſt, as to invent a new primary colour, 
or a ſixth ſenſe. This may be made ma- 
thematically certain, by conſidering the 
proportional diviſions of any ſingle muſical 
ſtring, to obtain the ſeveral lengths which 
| are required to ſound theſe ſeven natural 
notes; add the ratios of theſe together, 
ſubdivide, multiply, or ſubtract them, 
as wepleaſe, no new ratios or proportionals 
will be produced, but only a replicating. . = 
of ſome former ratios, reſolvable i into thoſe 
of the primary fave. The ſeries of na- 
tural intervals might, indeed, have been 
extended to any indefinite number, ſup- = 
poſe. to the tenth note for inſtance, which | 
would greatly have enlarged. the compaſs 


both of our melody and our harmony; 
"= EET but 


To 
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but then our organs of hearing muſt have 
been formed after a different manner from 
what they are; the tenth might Rave ap- 
proached neareft to uniſom with the firſt 
note, as the eighth tow doth, which, at 
 prefenr, clofes the whote fyſtem, and ren · 
ders our mafic as complete as Provi 
intendled it fioold' be. It is fir Mafic as 
in Painting, we my blehd the original 
colours as much as we pteaſe together, 
but can 20 no farther towards the pro- 
duction of a new cblout, all the poffible 
variety of tints being only differertt com- 
binatioas of the feveh primary colburs as 
they are feparated by a prifti; Ind thus 
all the variety of melting ſounds which 
enchant us, muſt *confift in æ different 
fucceſſion, or in the union of fore of theſs 
Leven Hatural notes, or theit re 
fuch are the boundaries both of fight, ind 
hearing! We are told, indeed, that i in a 
future ſtate our Allwite, Almighty, and 


6 Allgracious 
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Aligracious Father hath prepared fach 


things for thoſe. that love him, as eye 
hath not ſeen; nor ear heard, neither have 
yet entered the heart of man; we fhall 
then be furniſhed with new ſenſes, if I 
may ſo call thoſe powers of perception 
we are hereafter to be endued with, which 
may difcover new beauties in every, object 


around us: one ſingle ray af light may 
be refracted into a thouſand primary co- 


lours, and our powers of hearing be un- 
reſtrained by a ſhorter ſcale of notes: in · 


ſtead of ſeven, it may be cxtcnded to as 
many thouſands, and our organs fitted ta 
receive their impteſſions without the leaſt 


confufion or impediment ; but this world 
was made for man'during a ſtate of trial, 
and all his delights muſt be ſuited to his 
nature and employments under it. Greater 
and more exquiſite pleaſures would pro- 


| bably have taken us off from purſuing 


the neceſſary buſineſs of life, as leſs or 
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fewer would not have been a ſufficient 
balance for the evils of it, and have ren- 
dered our condition -uncomfortable and 
wretched; not to mention that ſuch a 
delicacy of conſtitution; as; would have 
been capable of receiving a multiplied 


variety of theſe more exquiſite impreſſions 


would, in our preſent” ſtats, have been 
abſolutely incompatible with the human 
frame, condemned as it is to labour, and 
to buffet with the fury of the elements. 


The impulſe of a ſingle ſound, would 


have been a thunderbolt to ſuch a textute; 
and one ray of light been ſufficient to daſh. 
vs to atoms how wiſely is every thing 
weighed in the balance of God ! whoſe 
wiſdom adjuſted not only the proportions 
of the heavenly bodies, which principally. 
attract our notice, but deſcended to the 


minuteſt circumſtances in every article of 


our exiſtence | 2492 1) : 
1 am, my dear C. | 
Your's, &c. 
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Mr Dean CnanLns, | 
DREVIOUS:to our conſidering the 
1 powers of the Tenſer, let me recal to 
your memory, that it is of the eſſence of 
a verb to ſignify either ſimply the exiſtence 
of ſome being, or elſe tlie energy or act 
of ſome being, which may properly, in 
this caſe, be called the ſubject or agent of 
the verb. If the verb implies only mere 
"exiſtence, it is called the exiſting or ſub- 
ſtantive verb; if it expreſſes the action of 
its ſubject, it is called a verb active, or ĩs 
ſaid to be in the active voice; if the verb 
is expreſſive of ſome energy or act as ſuf- 
fered, or, in other words, in the recep- 
KY tion 


1 22 J 
tion of which the o4je&# of the act was 
paſſive, it is then called a verb paſſive; 
or is ſaid to be in the paſſive voice. But | 
there is alſo what is called a middle verb 
in Greek, by which an action is repre- 
ſented as terminating or compleated in 
the agent, or rather, whoſe action falls 
back upon the agent ; and this is the prin- 
-cipal, though not the only uſe, of what 
is called the middle voice, in which moſt 
verbs are capable of being conjugated : 
thus rem in the active voice, ſignifies I 
entertain or delight, that is, I delight ſome 
other; perſon or perſons; Tera in the 
paſſive voice, fignifies I am delighted; 
and in the middle voice it ſignifies that I 
delight or entertain myſelf, Take another 

example, oaxup, I deſtroy, is active; ox- 

Abfecs, I am deſtroyed, paſſive ; and in the 
middle voice, it ſignifies, that 1 deſtroy | 
myſelf, I may, in this place, obſerve 
nber to you, that the middle verbs an- 
Peer, 


| 


RET 


ſwer, in ſome reſpects, to the French re- 
ciprocals, and that they have generally, 
though not always, an active ſignification 
in every tenſe except in the preſent and 
imperfect, in which tenſes, they frequently 
occur in a paſſive 1 
In the Hebrew, and, 1 preſume, in 


eee there is a modal 
termination that may, be applied to all 


their verbs, which modal termination is 


ſignificant of the energy's not paſſing be- 


vond its agent, and acting upon the ſub- 


Ject only which exerts it: but 1 go on 
to the Times, or Tenſas, which is the name 
by which our grammarians have thought 


proper to diſtinguiſh them, as reſpecting 
all verbs whatever. Every verb, as hath 


been ſaid, muſt, of neceſſity, imply either 
the bare exiſtence of a Subſtance or Be- 


ing ; or that an ackion is exerted by ſome 


Being; or that ſomewhat. is paſſive in the 


C 4 nothing 
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1 
nothing can exif, or can act, or be arted 
ppon, but in time, the circumſtanee of 


time is meceſarily connected with every 


ſpecies of yerbs, and the differences of time 
preſent, paßt, or future, long fince, juſt now, 
ſoon, &c. mult either be expreſſed by a cir- 
cumlocution, or by adding ſomeletters to 
the root of the verb, or otherwiſe by tak 
ing away one or more of its radical letters 
from it; and it is this which gives that 
puzzling variety to the Greek verbs, the 
labour of underſtanding which you experi- 


ence; but what is worſe, the powersof theſe 


different and ſometimes harſh, and rug- 
ged terminations having been left almoſt 
wholly unexplained, you are at a loſs con- 
cerning their uſe and application. Before 
TI come to a particular conſideration of 
them (as it will take up ſome pages, which 
ſhall therefore be reſefved for another Let- 
ter) it may not be improper to cloſe his 
with a very ſhort account of the modes. 
8 . 
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T03 
The Modes, or Moods [as they are written] 
are certain modifications of thoſe 40 
emphatically called verbs, becauſe with- 
out one of theſe, that is without ſomeword 
expreſſive either of exiſtence or action; no 
compleat ſentence can be formed. In or- 
der to expreſs our different intentions of 
mind without a periphraſis, if we ſimply 
declare, or indicate: the termination of the 
verbe is in the Indicative mode, or manner; 
the Imperative; if we wiſh, in the'Optg- 
rive; and if we would intimate ſome con- 
tingency, in that mood whieh is uſually 
called the Subjunciive; The Romans gave 
the fame'terminations'to their verbs in the 
mode of wiſhing, which was called their 
optative mood, and to that which was 
called the potential, with the terminati- 
ons of the ſubjunctive or contingent 
mood; whereas the Greeks made the firſt 
perſon ſingular in every tenſe _= on- 


ative 
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tative mood active, to end in ur; as the 
firſt perſon of every tenſe of the ſubjunc- 
= tive or contingent mood in the ſame voice, 3 
* cloſed or ended in the double o, or wpeys ; 
42 and this latter mood in Greek, wants the 
1 future tenſes in like manner as the im- 
70 perative mood doth, though the impera- 
tive hath ſeveral others which ſeem not 
to have been abſolutely neceſſary, for in 
the imperative mood of the Latins, one 
fingle termination was thought ſufficient 
for all the tenſes of it. In Greek, the im- 
perative and ſubjunctive moods are both 
defective in the ſame tenſe, namely, the 
future; which is not the caſe in Latin, 
for the ſubjunctive mood in the Latin 
grammar has its diſtinct future. The rea- 
ſon why the imperative mood ſhould be 
deficient in the future tenſes, (for you will 
recollect, that in G reek there are two Future 
Tenſes) is not very myſterious, for as much 
as it implies a futurity in its own nature, 


and, 


1 


and, properly ſpeakin g, can have no other 


than a future tenſe, for whatever i is com- 


manded to be done, muſt be done at a fu- 


ture time. The two completive or perfect 


tenſes, therefore, ſeem. to Joſe their na- | 


ture in this mood, and imply nothing 


more than that the command given ſhould 


be diſpatched as ſoon as poſlible : thus 


F the Romans had only one imperative tenſe, 
which they could not but. underſtand as 
a future, reſpecting the action to be per- 
formed: when they wanted to urge the 
immediate performance of a command, 
they ſometimes employed a particular 
adverb; which ſeems as inconſiſtent with 
futurity, as the perfect and pluperfect 


tenſes aſſigned to the imperative mood in 


Greek: jamdudum ſumite Pænas, lays 
Sinon, in Virgil; Horace has, jamdudum 


audio; Terence, jamdudum auſculto; 


and the Pilot in Ovid calls out, ardua 
Jamaudum dimittite cornua. Sinon's 


meaning 


4 


meaning is, Jet my puniſhment be over, 
as we ſhould ſpeak in Engliſh ; ; and the | 
Pilot's in the true ſtile of a commander 
at ſea, /ef the yard be lowered down Be- 
Fore the command 7s out of my Ii pe. Hav- 
ing ſaid thus much of the imperative, a 
very little reflection will point out to us, 
that the ſame reaſon which prevented the 
aſſignment of diſtin future tenſes to the 
| Imperative mood, would equally take 
place i in the Subjunctive, becauſe, what- : 
ever is contingent, muſt imply a future 
time for its exiſtence, no leſs than an 
action which is commanded or intreated; 
and, of courſe, that what you are told of 
the aoriſtic or indefinite tenſes being uſed 
inſtead of its futures, hath a foundation 
in philofophic grammar. I foreſee” an 
objection to what has been faid concern- 
ing t js 1 Rationale of the Greek tenſes, 
. optative mood hath both a firſt 
and ſecond future; and, you may afk how 
it 
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„ tit happened, that this mood bea hav 
hne them inſerted, ſince wiſhing ſeens not 
er leſs to imply a futurity in its own nature, 
7 than commanding and intreating, or than 
. the circumſtance of contingency; but 
* to this, it will, perhaps, be fufficient to 


anſwer, that we may wiſh ſomewhat to 
have been ſaid; or to have been done, at 4 
time now paſt, which wag not done, and, 

of courſe, is ſtill in fut rity; notwith- 
ſtanding its implying an abſurdity to or- 
der a thing to be ſaid, or done, at a time 
Faſt: and there was a ſort of neceſſity for 
theſe tenſes in the optative mood, upon 
that account. Although a wiſh for any 
act to be done, may really be ſubſequent 
to the act, yet it has a ſort of priority in 
the mind of the perſon wiſhing, to the 
action which is, or may have been long 
ſince. already. paſt. If this will not ac- 
count for introducing futures in the op- 


tative mood, I own myſelf wholly at a 
lo | 
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- toſs how to do 1. an afraid 1 have 


expreſſed myſelf very inaccurately upon 


this difficulty, and had better have let it 


alone. With refpect to the infinitive in 
Greek, it differs, in no reſpect, from/the 


fame mood in Latin, except in the aoriſtic | 
tenſes ind a ſecond future. I have now 
done with the Moods, only let me ob- 
ſerve thus much farther concerning them, 
that they are /ard to be more frequently 


put one for the other in Greek than in 


Latin; and it is ſuppoſed without tranf- 


greſſing the principles of the language: 


though it is not eaſy to account for its 
being done upon all occaſions in either 
language. And, notwithſtanding what 
is ſaid of the ſubjunctive mood's _ 
without the future ten ſes, which are ſup 


plied by the aoriſte, yet ſome inttances of 


a ſubjunctive future, I believe are to be 


met with. In the xviith chapter of St. 
John, verſe the zd, we read, Jun ares 


Fu 


1 


ve ö kom e Alco; 3 and in = vith to the Ephe- | 1 
8 Hans, yer. 3d, on * Hupe povios eri 77 8 
it 2 thou ſhalt be long lived upon the 

n earth. In the 27th Tdyl, line 1, Theo- 
IE : critus uſes Joon a ſubſtantive future; ; „ 
IC ; Feapuorivs un de oe xdſuſ epi eveps Jon, and 4 
0 more inſtances might be given from other | 
a Greek authors perhaps. 1 2 
* 3 . | 

Y I am, Ke. 

i 

3 * P. S. £09 pearxpoXeomocs &c. it is true, 

8 may be conſtrued indicatively, notwith- 

* | ſtanding the conjunction which ſeems to 

t require its being underſtood in the ſame 

y mood with the preceding verb; let this 


example then be ſet aſide; but ſeveral 
copies read Pie in the 25th verſe of 
the vth chap. of St. Matthew, and Gu, Y 
as Paſor has remarked in his Lexicon; 
.and the ſame author, under the word 

| 1 xcpcog, 
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1. | five, of which I have N many! in- 
+ | ſtances. Mr. Leed' s, if I remember right, 
has mentioned ſeveral i in his Greek gram- 
mar; but this is not a matter of any im- | 
portance, for I haye no doubt but what 
are called adriſts i in the ſubj unctive mood, 
are often, i in reality, determinate Futures, 
and were ſo intehded by the writers in 
whoſe works they" occur. 
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LETTER PN 


My Dear C. 


X7 OU ſeem to have been pleaſed with 
1 my letter upon muſical ſounds, 
which encourages me to continue the ſub- 
jet. That there is a ſtrict analogy be- 
tween ſounds and colours, hath been hint- 


ed at leaſt by Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 


Optics: and I ſhall endeavour to give you 
ſome idea of it, by ſhowing, that the diſ- 
tinction of colours is impreſſed on us un- 
der the ſame laws which take place in 


— muſical ſounds ; foraſmuch as the li- 


mits of the ſeven primary colours, name- 
ly, of the extreme red, of the red and 


orange, of the orange and yellow, of the 


yellow and green, of the green and blue, 
of the blue and indigo, of the indigo and 
Vol. I. D violet, 


( 34 7 : 
violet, and of the extreme violet, are ſup- 
poſed by him to excite vibrations in the 
optic nerves, whoſe times correſpond 
with the times of the vibrations of the 

parts of a muſical ftring, as it is divided 
to ſound the notes of the octave DE F G 
AB C D, fo that the times of the vibra- 
tions which give us the idea of red, to 

| thoſe which give. us the idea of orange, 
are as eight to nine: times of the 
rations which give us the idea of rea, 
are to thoſe which give us the idea of 
yellow, as 5 : 6; to thoſe which give us 
the idea of green, as 3: 4; to thoſe which 
give us the idea of blue, as 2: 33 to thoſe 

which give us the idea of indigo, as 3:55 
to thoſe which give us the idea of violet, 
as 5: 9 and to hoſe which give us the 
idea of extreme violet, as 1: 23 conſe 

quently the colours are in the following 

proportion to each. other ; orange to red, 
is as the interval of a tone; yellow to red, 
as a flat third ; green to red, as a fourth; 
blue 


upon this it may be 


KY 


AR 


121 
eye to red, as a fifth 5 indigo to red, as 5 
Arth; violet to red, as a flat ſeventh ; and 
extreme violet to red, as an eighth; Now 
obſerved; that ſuppo- 
red rays to be to thoſe 
of violet rays, as 1: hich is the ratio 
that exhibits the o#ave in ſounds, one 
might expect to find the ratios expreſſive 
of the intermediate primary colours, cor- 
reſponding in theit order, to thoſe of the 
muſical ſounds in a ſharp or natural key ; 
namely, to ſounds in the key of C, rather 
than in the key of D; which, as it is not 
the caſe, this /omewha? diſconcerts that 
ſtrict analogy between ſounds and colours, 
which an obſervation of the extremes 
ſeemed to promiſe. But though we are 
unable to give a fatisfaQory reaſon why it 
ſhould be ſo, it was undoubtedly neceſſary 


ſing thevibrations 


in ſome way or other, to anſwer a wiſe 


purpoſe of the infinitely Wiſe Creator: and 
if we may be allowed to conjecture, might 
it not be neceſſary, in order to produce 

PS { _ ideas 


25 


„ 
ideas ſo different as thoſe o bt and Hear- 
ing (whoſe objects act upon the fenſes b7 
means of ſimilar vibrations, ultimately 
meeting together, and frequently at the 

—ſiame inſtant in the ſame ſenſorium) to 
give them ſome diſtinctive character in 
their operation. Now, it is clear, that 

although the vibrations of ſounds are li- 
mitted within the ſame ratios as thoſe of 
colours, yet as their order differs, they 
muſt produce effects, which, though mi- 
„ lar, are yet characteriſtically diſtinct. 
How far Sir Iſaac Newton's obſervations 
may be of uſe in eſtabliſhing a certain 
Principle, for harmonizing the tints in 
painting, muſt be ſubmitted to the ar- 
tiſts. Do not let us forget to take an op- 
portunity of conſulting Mr. Woollett and 
Mr. Hearne upon the ſubject, when they 
come down in autumn. 
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LETTER. v. 


DAR C. 


Deſign now to conſider the powers of 
the nine ſeveral Greek tenſes ſome- 
what more particularly, which may be 
ſet down by their Latin names, as moſt 


familiar to you, and in the order they are 


mentioned in the Eton Grammar, imme- 
diately after the diſtinction? of verbs into 
nnn ; — the 


1, * 
rage 1 
4, Pluſquam perfectum, 3 

„ , Aoriſtus primus,' iq 
6, Aoriſtus ſecundus, i : 


z 7, Futurum 
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the elements of gramn 
: fider that portion « of time which is begun, 
and not yet ended, as preſent, whether 


[i 1 


7, Futurum primum, 
8, Futurum ſecundum, 
2 
in voce paſſiud 
9, Paulo poſt futurum, ; 
where, by . the way, I preſume, that. ag 


| Aoriſtus i 1s made a Latin word, the two 


aoriſts ſhould have been called Aoriſtum 
primum et Aoriſtum ſecundum ; but this 
is a matter of no importance. Time in 


general is divided into that which is ow 


preſent, or that which is already pal, and 


that which is {till future. As the ſhorteſt 
time conſiſts in a ſucceſſion of inſtants, 


ſtrictly and philoſaphically ſpeaking, 


there can be no ſuch thing as time preſent: 


but this is not language uſed i in teaghing 
r. We may con- 


ſuch a portion of it be long or ſhort, It 
is thus we ſpeak of the preſent. minute, 


} 


Or 


A. 


[9] 


or the kw year, or . preſent cen. 
tury. For ſpeech being adapted to the 
uſes and conveniencies of human life, me- 


taphyſical nicoties were very properly 


neglected in compleating the moſt poliſſi- 
ed languages: and as there can be no 
other diſtinctions of time, than into the 
preſent, the paſt, and the future, | truſt 
it will ſoon appear to you, that the Greeks 
never attempted to puzzle out any other 
thin theſe three, whatever the later 
grammarians have done. Yau will atk 
me how it comes to paſs then, that your 
grammar teckons up not fewer than nine 
different tenſes ? This is the affair to be 
explained. Now each of the three tenſes 
fignificant of the preſent, the paſt, and the 
future time, you will readily conceive may 
relate to an action not yet finiſhed and 
compleated ; or to an action which is al- 
ready perfected and over: and in order to 
exproſs theſe wo different circumſtances 
D 4 of 
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a } 


of an action, with the connected times, 


the Greeks had #wo preſent tenſes, . two 


paſt tenſes, and two future tenſes, ſo that 
the reaſon for their inſerting ſix of the 
nine tenſes is caſily accounted for. Let 

us now conſider the two aoriſts, whoſe: 
nature is ſufficiently hinted at in their 
names, which ſignify indefinite; and ac- 
cordingly they are uſed for each of! theſe 


three times, either for the preſent; the 


paſt, or the future, as it may be neceſlary, 
or requiſite, at leaſt, without particularly. 
ſpecifying, what preſent, what paſt, or 
what future time is to be underſtood; that 
is to ſay, they refer to any time which 
was or may be preſent, to any time which 


has been, or may hereafter be paſt, or to 


any time which may be conſidered only as 
baving been to come, or which ſtill may 
really be to come hereafter. Vou will, 
perhaps, object, that preſent time can 


ſurely neyer be aoriſtic of” indefinite, 


though 


La 


choughi either that which is paſt, or that 


which is to come, may be ſo; a few ex- 
amples will render this matter clear, as 
to the propriety. of it; O fortunati Mer 
catores gravis annis miles ait; In this 
paſſage ait is, undoubtedly, an aoriſtic 
preſent; for the poet means a ſoldier at 


any time whatever, Again the ſame au- 


thor ſays, Rectius Iliacum carmen de- 
ducis in actus quam ſi, &c. where deducis 
is as clearly an aoriſtic preſent, for it does 
not reſpect the preſent time only in which 
the poet was writing, but implies, that 
at any time it would be more adviſeable 
to take a ſubject for tragedy from Homer, 
than one abſolutely new; palam mutire, 
ſays Phædrus, plebeio eſt piaculum, that 
is, it always hath been, and now is, and 
always will be at any preſent time here- 
after, a dangerous offence. Grammarians 
generally attribute paſt time to the aoriſts, 
or indefinite tenſes; and they are uſually 

„ 00 


P34 FY 


= EIS 


- . 


the futures alſo in the imperative and ſub- 


junctive moods, whenever a future tenſe _ 
in either of thoſe moods is required; but 
it is a doubt with myſelf, whether the 
imperative mood ever does require an ex- 
preſſed future tenſe; and it hath been 
conjectured, that as paſt times, the aoriſts 
are applied -after the ſame manner with 
the perfectum and pluſquam perfectum of 
this mood, to intimate diſpatch Shly, as 
hath been mentioned in a former letter: 
and though theſe tenſes rarely occur at all 
in the preſent time, this application of 


| them is not a ſolæciſm. It is a fort of 
| ſcholaftic faſhion to ſuppoſe the text of 


the Greek teſtament of doubtful autho. 
rity in caſes of this kind; hut I think 
there is leſs objection to the inſtance I 
ſhall adduce from it, as the writer cer- 
tainly was carried to the expreſſion from 
no metrical inducement or neceflity ; the 
example 


- 


I 


JO nn we 


(607 
example is as follows, os Ed iy ry cola, 
(faith St. ohn) ra y vori E xc r 


aurd, Light ſhineth in darkneſe, and the 


darkneſs dotb not admit it; to this, how+ 
ever, may be added, from the firſt book 
of Homer, zue Qzaig emureby]ai U my 
Auen cli, in Which tur, the ſecond 
aoriſt, may certainly have either a future 
or a preſent GY and Dr. W 
tranſlates it exaudiunnt. 

He whoreveres the gods, him will they 
hear, or him do they immediately hear. I 
have ane thing more to obſerve to you rela- 
tive to the aoriſts; you muſt not conclude, 
whenever an undetermined time was 
meant, that theGreek writers always made 
uſe of e tenſe; or that they always 
avoided the application of theſe tenſes 


where paſt time was intended with a pre- 


ciſe determination. 
The laſt tenſe of the nine is the 
paulo po nn which denotes an 
impending 


[ 44 ] 

impending action, that will very ſoon 
happen, and is uſed: only in the paſſive 
voice,” though there might have been an 

active tenſe of the ſame import; but as 
they did not aſſign a termination for it in 

this voice, they calle in ſome afliting 5 
verb to anſwer the purpoſe, as: eu: or 

 prM\w;/ or made uſe of thoſe verbs called 
inceptives, which are formed from the 

future tenſes of ſimple verbs as pointing 
forward to an action ſtill to be begun. 

; I ſhall now vary the order in which 
your grammar ſets down the ſeveral tenſes, 
and place them as they have relation to 
actions either compleat or incompleat, ra- 

ther than to times compleat or incom- 
pleat; as, I believe, it is owing princi- 

| : pally to a miſtaken applica on of theſe 
terms, that is, to the not rightly diſtin- 

guiſhing between times and actions that 

ſo much confuſion of explanation, and ſo 


many errors, concerning the powers of 
FT the 


7 

45 ] 
cho tendes have aviſin; ch in Greek and 
Latin, | 
be preſent, the paſt, and the future 
time, may each of them, as hath been 
ſaid, have reſpect to an action which is 
ſtill carrying on, or to an action that is 
finiſhed or compleated; and the perfec- 
tum, as it is called, in this view may be, 
and really is, as much a preſent tenſe, as 
that which is uſually called ſo; for ſurely 
it implies the preſent time as fully when 
J fay I have now dined, as when I fay that 
I am ao dining. Take ty and xiaxeye 
for examples; the former fignifies that 
I am now ſpeaking, the latter that I have 
now this inſtant done ſpeaking ; and, I 
truſt, it will be evident that theſe two 
tenſes are both expreſſive of the preſent 
time, and that they might, with ſtrict 
propriety, have been called the preſens 
tempus imperfectæ actionis, et preſens 

tempus actionis perfectæ. PExeyoy and” Be- e 
vx the imperſectum, & pluſquam per- 
\ fectum, 


LL 


(4 ] 

fectum, are, in like manner, expreſſivo 
of paſt time, the former of which ſigni- 
fies that I was ſpeaking, and the latter 
that I had done ſpeaking, and theſe tenſes. 
| ſhould have been called the præteritum I 
tempus actionis nondum perfectæ, & præ- 
teritum tempus actionis perfectæ. 

Alte and sf the latter of which is. 
circumflexed, to ſhew that the voice both. 
riſes and falls in uttering. the double o, to 
diſtinguiſh it from azo, the preſent tenſe, 
are the firſt and ſecond futures; the former 
of which ſignifies, I ſhall be ſpeaking, and 
the latter, that I ſhall have done ſpeaking 
>at a time to come; the ſecond future, it 
is true, is ſuppoſed, by ſome gramma- 
rians, to relate only to a more diſtant pe- 
riod than the former; and Sanctius is „ 
this opinion, whilſt others ſuppoſe it to 
be nothing more than the firſt future in 
the attic dialect; for my own part, Iam 
fully perſuaded that the firſt future corre- 


b 58 the future tenſe indicative, 
0 


(4 1] 
of the Latin grammar legam, and the ſe- 
cond with the future tenſe ſuby unctive, 

(as it is there claſſed) namely legero, 
which, by the way, equally Nen: to 
the indicative. | 

We are now come to FE firſt and ſe- 
* acrifts; „ and, agreeably to the ana- 
logy which holds in the preſent, the paſt, 
and the future tenſes above mentioned, 3 
conceive the firſt aoriſt to have had a re- 
ference in its original uſe, to an action 
incompleated, and the latter to an action 
fully compleated, whether at a preſent, a 
paſt, or a future period. 

There is no difficulty as to the power 
of the paulo poſt futurum, which repre- 
ſents an action as immediately impend- 
ing, though it ſometimes ſignifies no more 
than the certainty of its conſequence. - 

The ſubjoined Table will, perhaps, 
afift your memory, by bringing all the 
tenſes into one view, with their connec- 
tions and Powers. oy — 

| Tempus 
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ſubject as well as myſelf; and I ihall 
therefore. only add a few ſhort obſerva- 


ed, as eg f, For - TEXV Ka xv ο ., I will 


come unto thee quickly and will remove, 


Rey; xi. 5. for ce ον,uů, L will come. 
The perfectum does not only ſignify that 


an action was compleated at the preſent 
time, but it implies, that it was done ef- 


fectually and with energy. Helen point- 


ing out Idomeneus. to Rriam from the 


„ 


walls of Troy, ſays, co; leg enn, he hath 
valiantly maintained his poſt, and ſtood 
up like a god to defend his Cretans; 
though, perhaps, it may here be uſed for 
the ſimple preſent time, he is ſtanding 


Fou muſt 6 heartily tired of this dry | 


tions. In the firſt place, the preſent tenſe | 
is ſometimes put for the imperfectum, as 
ore 6100 07; A ogborodurs, that they did 
not walk uprightly, for ogloroder, Gal. xi. 
14, &c. ſometimes for the future, when 
| either ſuddenneſs or certainty. are intend- 


* 


like a god amongſt the Cretans. Many 


n. 1. verbs 


C46 1 
verbs require this tenſe to be ſo explain- 

ed, as com, ſomilts ſum; oldæ, cp; Alfa 
ve, recordor, The Latins uſe nemini 
& novi in the ſame manner; and this paſt 
completive tenſe is ſoinetithes uſed for the 
future, to denote the certainty of the 
event. There is an example of this ap- 
plication in a fine paſſage of Heſiod's 
Works and Days, book the firſt, line 332. 
Jupiter is doubtleſs angry with fuch a 
one, and in the end hath rewarded him, 
i. e. will reward him according to his 
wickedneſs, yaMemyv were de ce yet 
this may be explained, he hath certainly 
appointed a ſevere \retribution' for his evil 
deeds.—The imperfectum which denotes 
an action carry ing on at a paſt time, not 
only ſignifies the action to be incompleat, 
but ſometimes implies deliberation or 
ſlowneſs ; 10 is likewiſe -uſed ſometimes 
for the preſent, as uro i é 4imov in the 
firſt chapter of St. John, 7s he of 


whom 1 ſpake. 


: 1 think 


yo Se HON, cots, 


- 
— 


> 


tit } 

Lila it bath. been oblarved of the 
ee perfectum, which generally ſig- 
niſies an action compleated at a time paſſed 
long ſince, or at leaſt when ſome time 
hath intervened, ſince its completion, 
that it is often 1 to imply the ſpeedy 
exertion of a preſent action, as 4 9 gun 
 Toyde Befyueis ſhe flew up to Olympus 
with ſpeed, and was gone in an inſtant. 
The Latins uſed the præter pluperfect 


tenſe in the ſame manner, as, fe fata 
 gradus evaſerat altos, En. 4, line 685, no 


ſooner. had ſhe ſpoken than, ſhe Bad 1 


| RI 


| Ad hoc e bis mille cpu | 
Salli canentes Caſarem, | | 


That is, at the dight of dhe /Egyptian : 
braided canopy, two thauſand Gauls, 
(ho had been conducted ãgainſt the Par- 

thians,) precipitately turned their Horſes | 


with indignation, and revolting from An- 


on; galloped ſhouting toward C zſar, 


Jin E 2 | that 


5 


4 W'4 | 
that is, the inſtant they ſaw it, their horſes 
were turned ; dixerat, An. 11, line 152, 
has reſpect to the eagerneſs with which 
Priam aſked ſeveral apc as we ay, 
in a breath. - 5 


| Quo alas Banc i immanis 's equi 2 2 auttor 
| babendus? | 
Quidue petunt 2 gue relligio * aut gue 


"OY  machina belli! 
Dixerat ; 


* 


to which Sinon as catantly anſwers. . I 

need not obſerve to you, after What has 
been ſaid x, that the future tenſes have the 
force of the imperative, or of the intreat- 
ing mode; they are alſo ſometimes uſed to 
imply a habit or cuſfom, as, eg ay xabouow | 
04 INeora: fe, upon which the Per - 
ſians will fit, or accuſtom themſelves to 
ſit at their eaſe. In the following in- 
ſtance the imperative mode is uſed for 
; the fot ture tenſe, fi fetura gregem fopple- 


3 | 2G Page 27. 


verit 


1 


verit aureus eſto; you ſhall have a ſtatue 


of gold; and in legiſlative ſentences this 


is very common. So much has been ſaid 


of the.aoriſts, that I can ſcarcely recollect 


any thing to add, except an example of 
the firſt being uſed for the N 
Then ſaid the Jews, forty and ſix years 


hath this temple been in building, 


and wilt thou raiſe it up in three days, 


TETTUPRROVTE Eh A Jeu anon 0. vans 


 ouog, for it was not yet compleated: 


3 is uſed i in the ſame chapter for 
the imperfectum, then remembered they ; 
and me for the pluſquam perfectum, the 
word which he had ſpoken ; and in the 
ivth chapter, at the 49th verſe, ermoJavtiy, 


the ſecond aoriſt i is uſed for the ſecond fun 5 


ture, Lord come down before my child 
ſhall be dead. In Engliſh we very often 


hear the tenſes uſed one for the other. I 


ſhall only givea fingle inſtance. When 
we call a ſervant, the uſual ers is, I 
3 come, 
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come, Sir; though he does not move a 


ſingle ſtep, and at the inſtant may be ſo 
employed it is not proper he ſhould do 
it. But the preſent intimates the readi- 
neſs of his intention, and he ch, on 
that account, perhaps, prefers it to the 
future. —Vou will long ſince have per- 
ceived, that the French compound tenſes 
and the Greeks aoriſts have a near affinity, 
with reſpect to paſt time, as, jar bati un 


: varſſeau, J have built a veſſel ; jai vu le 


Roy unjour d hui, J have ſeen the King to 
| day; jdi vu le Roy cette anne, that is, at 

ſome indefinite time of this paſſing day, 
or of this paſſing year. There are ſo 


many Greek verbs which are defective in 


ſome tenſe or other, whoſe defects are 


ſupplied from other verbs of ſimilar mean- 
ing, though of different terminations “, 
that the learner cannot always be aſſured 


* Baa nn with Notes by Henry Stephens, 
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he is right, when he conjugates by analo- 
gy : and if we add to this difficulty, that 
of knowing all the provincial dialects, 
and poetic liberties, it ſeems to me, that 
in order to acquire a perfect critical ae- 
quaintance with the Greek language, a 
man muſt give up the beſt part of his life 
to the ſtudy of it, and be ſatisfied to be 
only a good Grecian; you will know 
from what I have ſaid in another place, 
that I do not mean to deter you from en- 
deavouring to gain a competent degree of 
kill in it, which would deprive you of 
much pleaſure, and ſeveral advantages : 
but you may be well aſſured, that only 
men of extraordinary parts are capable of 
attaining a compleat knowledge of it, 
without neglecting what is of more im- 
portance. I have ever been of opinion, 
that giving up ten or twelve years of 
human life to two dead languages, are 
m we can afford. In the number 
| E 4 | of 
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of young gentlemen of fortune who are 


educated at our beſt public ſchools, 
ſcarce one of five hundred, perhaps, proves 


a very conſiderable Flaſſic ſcholar ; and 
what with the negle& of real ſcience, 


prin- 


amongſt theſe few, and that e 5 


tion which is paid to their religiou 
ciples, a great part of them turn out mere 
admirers of the claſſic writers only, whoſe 
beauties they may reliſh with a degree of 


| taſte. If they have a good imagination, 
and a flowing elocution at the ſame time, 
they become proficients in that ſpecies of 


eloquence, which, with all indifference 
to truth, like that of antient Rome, is 


equally applied to the ſupport of juſtice 
or injuſtice at the bar, or of patriotiſm or 
faction in the ſenate; whilſt the remain- 


ing youths of inferior parts and leſs pro- 
ficiency, conſtitute the body of the great 


vulgar, who are formed, by their educa- 


tion, to be the dupes of it; in general, 


— 


| 


wp * 
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1 
they are ſlaves to the purſuit of mers 
amuſement, and their higheſt literary 


glory is to ſhow their taſte by the repeti- 


tion of antient poetry, or, haply, by com- 


poſing lines of their own in imitation of 


verſes, as Pliny ſays of old, — | 
major e "curd quam ingenio, | I 
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Told you, my dear C, that I would 
give you ſome ſhort explanation of 
the nature and uſe of the middle voice ; 
the account, I ſuſpect, will be very ſhort 
indeed, for I have not been fortunate 


enough to meet with any expreſs diſſer- 
tation upon it; and muſt endeayour, there- 


fore, to make up for the defect of a com- 
pleat explanation, in the clearneſs of what 
little I have to ſay. To begin with the 


name, which ſeeming to imply that it 


holds a middle place, between an active 
and a paſſive verb, it hath occaſioned ſome 
miſtakes ; for as this voice is truly both 
active and paſſive, it ſhould rather, in my 


opinion, have been termed vox duplex, 


than 


ä K 15 
than vox media, upon that account, Tho 


primary uſe of this middle voice, as it is 
called, moſt undoubtedly was to expreſs 
reciprocality; that is, like ſome of the 


French verbs to reflect the action, which 


is ſignified by the verb, back upon the 
agent, which thus becomes both the 
ſubject and the object of it: for the middle 
verb is active in expreſſing an exertion of 
the energy, and paſſive in ſignifying the 
reception of its effect; thus elbe active, 
ſignifies to perſuade; Teberba paſſive, to 
be perſuaded; and Teb:o0a: in the mid- 
dle voice, to perſuade one's ſelf; aperrew 
active, to pleaſe ; apeoxeolas paſſive, to be 
pleaſed 3 experueo . in the middle voice, 2 
to pleaſe one's ſelf. You will recollect, 
that the preſent and the imperfect tenſes 
of the middle yoice, are preciſely the 
fame words with the preſent and imper- 
fect tenſes paſſive, and they have, accord- 


ingly, ſometimes an active and ſometimes 
| | | a paſſive 
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a paſſive ſignification, for which there is 
no certain determinate rule to be given; 
but the two futures, which are different 


words from the aclive and paſſive futures, 


as —_— perfe& and pluperfe& 
tenſes, which differ from the perfects and 


pluperfects in the active and paſlive voices, 


as both the aoriſts alſo, which differ from 


the active and paſlive aoriſts, are gene- 


rally to be underſtood adtively, though 
not always; and it is to be remembered, 
that the ſecond aoriſt and ſecond future, 


do not occur ſo frequently in an ave 


ſenſe, as the firſt aoriſt and the firſt future. 
In the primary uſe of the middle Voice, 
as hath been ſaid, it is properly a reci- 
procal only; but it hath other powers be- 
longing to it. Our Saviour, in the ſecond 
chapter of St. Mark, at the eleventh verſe, 
ſpeaking to the paralytic, uſes the firſt 
aoriſt imperative, of the middle voice, : 
ce pa Ka aer Tov xpaſobparey Tov, to in- 
timate 


18 ] 
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timate that he was now impowered to 


raiſe himſelf by his own ſtrength ; Gyoov- 


ra, the firſt future middle in the fifth 


chapter of St. John, at the twenty-fifth 


verſe, may imply that they ſhall live again ; 


in their own perſons, in oppyy/ition to the 


doctrine that men were to live again in 


their offspring only, or by tranſmigration, 
an opinion which appears from the ele- 
venth chapter of St. John to have obtained 
credit amongſt the Jews, and is' one of 
thoſe eaſtern abſurdities that is contro- 


verted in the book of Job, I know, ſays 


the Heroe of that ſublime poem, (if I may 
uſe ſuch an expreſſion) that my Redeemer 
liveth, that he will ſtand at the latter day 


upon the earth, and though after my ſkin, 
worms deſtroy this body, yet in my flesh 


that I ſhall ſee God, whom I ſhall ſee for 
myſelf, and mine eyes ſhall behold, and 


not another's. Apicavrai, underſtood i in 


the preſent middle at Luke viii. ver. 13th. 
| ſignifies 


1 
ſignifies ſponte ſus decedunt, they apoi- 


tatize from not endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
their faith, or from an indulged weakneſs 
and indolence of mind; that is, facing 


they 2010 not fee, and hearing they will 
not hear. Tu aubaweve; mbaro, Luke viii. 
45th, and 40th verſes, in the firſt aoriſt 
middle, may mean ultrò tangens conſulto 


oF tetigit, who touching me did it by de- 
ſign ; for there is always ſome confidera- 
tion of ſelf, whether the verb be a preciſe 


reciprocal or not, that is, whether-the 
agent be regularly the object upon Which 


the tion falls or not. 


Your courſe of ſtudy will afford you 
abundant examples. | Avaxe@anwoaryaiy 


which is the firſt aoriſt infinitive of the 
middle voice, in the firſt chapter of the 


firſt Epiſtle to the Epheſians, at the tenth 
verſe, means to unite anto bimſelf all things 
through Jeſus Chriſt, and not ſimply to 


gather together, but to reſtore again to 


that 
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that union with the ſource of bleſſedneſs 
which man poſſeſſed before the fall. 
Avaho qua, the Imperative firſt aoriſt 
middle, Heb. xii. ver. 3, means, think 
earneſtly, and reaſon with your ſolves who 
that perſon was, &c. | 
'ThapeBiaravro, the firſt aoriſt middle i in 
the twenty-fourth chapter and twenty- 
ninth verſe of St. Luke, means, they 
preſſed him in the moſt affectionate man- 
ner for the ſatisfaction he had given them. 
- Tlapeyevovro, the ſecond aoriſt middle; 
in the ſecond chapter of St. Matthew, 
verſe the firſt, means, that the magi came 
with eagerneſs and zeal, moved to it with 


an aldmoſt irreſiſtible” impulſe ; the ſame 
explanation gives a force to the account 


of St. John's entrance upon his miniſtry, 


in the firſt verſe of 'the third chapter of 


St. Matthew, which we tranſlate coldly, 


in thoſe days came John the Baptiſt preach- 
ing in * wilderneſs of Judea, &c. and 
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0 Tam perſuaded, there is not a firigle paſe 
- ſage, to be found where the middle voice 
; is uſed but the ſenſe of it is heightened by 
* 19 its application, although, perhaps, there 
10 may not be a ſtrict reciprocal ſenſe to be 
ij diſtinguiſhed. 
f | | You will do well to ſet down all ſuch 
4 places as they occur to you, in which you 
feel the propriety of theſe remarks, and 

. vou may alter your opinion afterwards, 
| if you ſhould ſee reaſons for ſo doing, 
1 which will not improbably be the caſe ; 
1 for I have never read, as I ſaid, any EX= 
1 preſs treatiſe upon the powers of the mid- 
; | dle voice; what I have advanced of its 
1 5 reciprocal nature having been taken from 
q 6 a note of Dr. Clark's, in his edition of 
1 Homer, and confirmed by Mr. Harris's 
= Hermes ; nor did I conſider it with much 
al attention, till I had occaſion to do it up- 
N on your account; and, in truth, if you 
if are not wholly indebted to the ſame learn- 
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ed in for what I have ſaid of the 
tenſes, you are fo for the confirmation of 
my opinion about them. Should you find 
any thing abſolutely. new, it is more 
than I can be certain of; I write to you 
from principles which have been long 
fixed in my own mind, without referring 


' back to the authors who eſtabliſhed them. 
In the caſe of the middle voice, when 


ever reci iprocality was not ſignified i in the 
plain obvious meaning of this term, and 
the antients made uſe of it notwithſtand- 
ther than of the active or paſlwe, 
there muſt have been ſome ſuch meaning 
intended as I have ſuppoſed, unleſs you 
think with your brother, who is very angry 
upon the occaſion, that it was done only 
to puzzle poor boys, and teach them pa- 
tience in the ſchool of grammar and af- 
fliction. | | 


I am, &c. 
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. b DAR SIR, 7 
| I Have read your Letter to my friend C, 
A concerning the uſe of the middle voice 
: as you deſired; and as, upon this occa- 
ſion, I have looked over Kuſter's Eſſay, 
5 which was ſtrongly recommended to me, 
= I think ſome obſervations may be added 
to thoſe you have made, particularly up- 
on ſuch verbs as do not occur in the active 
4 voice, which your remarks did not ſeem 
W to reach. In caſting my eye over the 
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Greek primitives, I find that the greater 
number of thoſe verbs, which have no 
active voice, have evidently a reflexive 
ſenſe, and from this I feel additional con- 


viction, that a reflexive ſenſe is the uni- 
| verſal 
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verſal characteriſtic of all middle verbs, 
and that there is no occaſion to make any 


other Jiyifion or diſtinction amongſt them, 


than what ariſes from the different de- 
grees in which they ſeverally poſſeſs it. 


In the incloſed, I have firſt very ſhortly 


ſtated the ſubſtance of your account as 
nearly as I can recollect it; I then give 
you my own; \and have finiſhed what I 
had to fay with a few obſervations which 
appear to be connected with the ſubject. 
All this I have done principally with a 
view to the arranging and digeſting my 
own thoughts upon it, in order to ſettle 
my whole opinion ; you will find little that 
is worth your attention, and I fend it with 
a requeſt that you will tell me whether 1 
have underſtood you, and if Iam as mn - 


my own conjectures. 


7 am, dear SIR, 
Your affectionate friend, 
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REMARKS on Tr USE or THE. 


MIDDLE VERBS. 


| Brs1pes the active and patho VOICES, 


which are found in verbs of all languages, 


the Greeks have another called the middle 


voice ; it is ſo named, becauſe it has a 


middle nature between the other two 
voices, partaking ſomewhat of each, the 


agent of ſuch middle verbs being active 
in impreſſing the energy, and paſſive in 


the reception of it: thus | 
TUT[w, active, ſignifies, 1 beat. 5 
 TunJopueus paſſive, I am beaten. 
TuT/oua, middle, I beat myſelf. There 


is no occaſion for a number of inſtances ; | 


to have pointed out the principle is ſuffi- 


cient; and by a proper attention in the 
cCourſe of reading Greek, examples of mid- 


dle verbs may be found in almoſt every 


page. 


But it is to be obſerved, that all middle 
verbs have not this reflexive ſenſe in equal 
I's force; 
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[ 69. J. 
force; ſome of them are truly and ſtrictly 
reciprocals, the energy of the verb falling 
direfly upon the agent; there are others 
which reflect the energy obliguely, upon 
the agent, and that with various. degrees 


of obliquity; and others, again, which 


recede farther ſtill from ſtrict recipro- 


cality, and ſeem to mark only a fronger 


energy, than would be expreſſed by the 
verb active, though they ſill retain the 
character of a reflexive ſenſe, by their at- 

tachment to the agent, and by not ſuffer- 
ing the energy to quit ĩt entirely. This 
is what I take to be the ſubſtance of your 


account. | 
In the following n I think there 


18 a ſcale or gradation of middle ſenſe from 0 


ſtrict reciprocality, downwards to Oey 


energy only. 


I. ro PEP FOG Callin, 
Hymn to Dian. | 

T will. intermis myſelf. 1 

F 3 2. rerdus | 
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70 1 
2. redet von Aurtevro, Eurip, 
| Medea. 1162. | 
She threw around herſelf * 
3. wnep ros Our ae ON 6 
ypreve, Theocr, I. vii | 
He looks him out the T, "Py or looks 
them out for himſelf.  {t- 
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| 4. Nw 8 Ox Hiri greανονονον,ͤb.g. Pind, 
"Pp Olymp. 12. N 
| I Having procured himſelf to be crowned, 
N 5. © Tupeyatben, = 3 
| EpaToaro vα Laces. 3 
. Pind. Olymp. 1. 
He loved much. 


In theſe paſſages the middle ſenſe of 
the verbs ſeems to be gradually ſhaded off, 
as it were, from runs, © perfect re- 
ciprocal, down to taoraro ; the meaning 
of which, might have been exprefied_by 
the active aoriſt kpacvr, but᷑ not ſo em- 


phatically, -for move would have only 
fignthed 
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out . to the preciſe ſignification 


Ln 


Lgnified he loved, whereas epa are figni- 
fies that he loved with àrdbur, or (ſtill to 
preſerve a ſhadow of reciprocality) be loved 
for himſelf or for his aapn fake. 8 
There are many verbs both primitive 
and derivative, which are neyer ſound 


with the active terminations, but have 


only the middle and paſſive voices; theſe 
do not ſeem to be comprehended in what 
has been ſaid aboye of middle verbs which 

are regularly formed: but upon farther 
conſideration, I have no doubt, but ſuch 
would all be found as truly middle h 


as the other. 


It is to be obſeryed, that in verbs * 
have three voices, the ſenſe of the middle 
voice depends upon that of the active; 


andi as ſometimes the middle bears only 
an alluſive or figurative relation to the 
active, it is difficult to pronounce a verb 


truly middle in ſuch circumſtances, with- 
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of the active voice. To explain what 1 


mean, I ſhall take the inſtance of zo7Tw 


and uomo the former of which ſigni- 
fies I beat, and the latter I beat myſelf, 


or I lament. Now if uν were loſt, it 
would be impoſſible to tell that ro] 
was a truly middle verb—apply what I 


have here ſaid to the verbs whoſe actives 
are really loſt ; it is but reaſonable to con- 


_ clude, that if theſe actives could be re- 
covered, ſo as to obtain the true genuine 


meaning of them, their middle voices 
would appear to be truly middle. Nor is 


it at all wonderful that ſo many active 
verbs -/hould be loft ; the Greek, like all 


other languages, we muſt ſuppoſe was 


improved from ſome rude archetype; 'to 5 


expect perfect and diſtin& remains of hie 


in the productions of the refined and ele- 


gant ages of Greece, would be as abſurd 
as to ſearch, with the expectation of find- 


J 


ing Pure Saxon, in the language of Pope 


and 


1 223 1 


and Addiſon. The obſolete dialect is in 


either caſe intimately blended, and inter- 


woven with the poliſhed language. A 7 
knowledge of this, as a ſeparate dialect, 
moſt probably remained at the time when 


the beſt Greek claſſic authors wrote, as 


that of the Saxon does now amongſt ag, 


and therefore the learned amongſt them 
underſtood the full force of theſe verbs, 


by being within reach of their origin, 
although the modern readers of their 


works, ſhould not be able fully to com- 
prehend it, at the diſtance of ſo many 


centuries. This general obſervation may 


ſerve to account for the want of a ſtrik- 
ing middle ſenſe in ſome verbs of this 
.claſs, but there is much leſs frequent o- 
caſion to. recur * it, than might a 
imagined. 


The creates part of the primitives. of 1 


this kind, [which I have reaſon to think 


do not amount to many more than ſixty], 
z are 


ow. 
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ere in their own nature and import clearly 


reflexive, without any conſideration of the 
active voice they may once have had. The 
rimitiuves being thus accounted for, their 


_ reſpective compounds follow of courſe; 
and I have not the leaſt douht but all de- 
rivative verbs of this nature, might be 


very eaſily reduced to the ſame principle, 
by carefully conſidering their force and 
meaning whenever they occur. 

T ſhall ſet down ſeveral of the primitives 
I have mentioned in their three gradations 


or orders; in the firſt place, as they are di- 
_____e&reciprocals ; 2dly, as they are oblique 


teciprocals; and thirdly, as en * 
only of ſtronger energy. | 


Of the firſt kind are wpreopuas, ce ,i-mñ 
Dprooucs, egoliai, euratGopuctss, Fuvapicu, nyo, 


KaUN õ HC. KIVUpophets, fre puOopurty peBopeeny 


nuda ph, dupa, f. - nes 
ven, ' pole; "Kee. ee 13 


dan 


66 T's 2 


BOYLE F F 


* 


Nl 

In the firſt chapter of St. John, at the 
twentieth verſe, we read, oonoyycn a4 
&x noryFare, Which we tranſlate, he con- 
 Heſſed und denied nat. but it would have 
been more properly rendered, he did not 
deny himſelf, that is, he did not diſown 
who he was. Inſtances of all the reſt i in 
each claſs might be cited, but it would 
be tedious and troubleſome to ſearch for 


them, I ſhall therefore take the more 
compendious method of pointing out their 


reciprocal nature, by ſnewing that the very 


fame ideas are exprefied nnn 
French. 0 f 


* Ppporpeas = cs 8emporter, 1 
Ch = = Safſeoir. 
Euraopua 7 ſe ſoucier. 

_ il ſe peut. 

uu. 2» S8 aſſeoir. 

/ Kenxamope = Te vanter. 

de Kanupopucy 
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apo ſe lamenter. 
He, e = fe plaindre. 

aufn ſe ſouvenir. 
 pulaLopas = = fe revolter. 
' 60upopas = = fe lamenter. © 
1 s xf 2 s' en aller. 
ON0Pupopuats' | s'affliger. 5 
pc ei | 
"as. - ſc PR * 


* the F wich ables very 1 
e the middle verbs of the Greeks, 


I have paralleled them in that language, 


but examples correſponding to ſome of 


them, are to be found both in Latin and 
Engliſh. Ka ,L, jacto me ipſum, I 
boaſt myſelf; can) ve ˖, I called my- 


ſelf. Theocrit. Idyl-15.- 
To this claſs. may not. improperly be 
referred. pueprejectt and PAX Ofc, which evi- 


dently have a. reciprocal. ſenſe, for who- 
ever _ muſt have ſome perſon to fight 


againſt 


wv 


ſubnecte. 


7 1 


againſt him. They are anſwered in 


French by ſe battre: dh. may like- 


wiſe be added. In the tenth book of the 
Iliad, line 541, we find - rode yaperres 


cem 7 joa and, doubtleſs, a 
great many more might be added, if we 


could come at their actives; to give one 
inſtance, it is probable that c, the loſt 
active of aXxquei, to leap, ſignified to caſt 
'or throw, and this gives great ſpirit and 


propriety to Homer's aro fac. 


Of the ſecond kind are dwmpai, apreo- 
ua, apvupuai, xo, Beropua „ Y, 
EXJopactis Exoporty EUXOpaatly T,], N- 
cet, AACονναe, AiTT0ppetts fhUv0facts, revo“ # 


| Tpiapuas, eo, for to whom does a man 


fake, procure, &c. but fo himſelf. Thus 
-one of the goſſips in the 15th Idyl of 
Theocritus, & 10. TWjeTENovov Yau TRAV 
re pν au{ey—fibulatum peplum tibi 
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In the third claſs I place Grollavigiat, 
&Xportojacts, fac aof, dre, GO PhaHh, 
ur f, ohe &c. for theſe verbs 


and others of the ſame nature, ſeem to 


have a ſtronger, more neceſſary, and in- 
ſeparable attachment to their agent than 
others, as if one ſaid I myſelf feel, hear, 
&c. (actions which no one elſe can poſ- 
Gbly do for me) and thus to partake re- 


motely of a reciprocal ſenſe, for which 


reaſon they have been always uſed as mid- 
dle verbs, to the total excluſion of their 
leſs ſignificant actives. By way of con- 
firmation, it may be obſerved, that there 
are French reciprocals of the ſame kind, 


ſuch are s appercevoir, s'ecrier, s avancer 


de; and upon the ſame principle, perhaps, 
we may account for ſuch verbs as a- 


* . 


/ 


NJ 


Xi, irrahaat, KNX RO putty OYKCOUHH, TEES. | 


Toa, This form might alſo be extend- 


ed to ſeveral derivative verbs of the ſame 


nature, denοðXM wnloec, YEN, STC. 
= VMoſt 


[ 79 1 


Moſt of the primitive middle verbs may, 


I think, be thus fairly accounted for, and 
many, if not all the reſt might be re- 
duced to the ſame principle, by a more 
accurate inveſtigation of them as they 


occur in authors: and if not, we muſt 


recur to the impoſſibility of coming at 
their actives. This obſervation of the 
middle ſenſe depending upon the active is 
made by Kuſter, though he does not ſeem 
to have carried it ſo far, and to have ap- 


plied it as he obviouſly might have done; 


for in his third ſection he throws together 
many verbs © formam quidem, ſed non 
vim mediam habentia,” as he expreſſes it: 
whereas had he adhered to his own re- 
mark, he muſt haye concluded, that all 


middle verbs whatever were truly middle 


if all things neceſſary to be conſidered 
could come under conſideration. 


It is not, indeed, to be pretended that 


inſtances do not occur, where the middle 
; form 
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form does not ſeem to convey in any per- 
ceptible degree the middle ſenſe. It would 
be wonderful indeed if amongſt ſo many 
authors, not a ſingle writer ſhould ever 


have miſapplied one of theſe verbs, through 


inattention, affectation, erroneous cuſtom, 
or ſome other cauſe; but I firmly believe, 
that not one ſingle verb can be mentioned 
which is ſo uniformly miſapplied as not, in 
ſome inſtances, to ſhow its midale ſenſe, 
and contradict the aſſertion of its having 
the form only without the force of a mid- 
dle verb. n 
Upon this one eaſy and rational prin- 
ciple then all middle verbs are reducible 


to the ſame character, and the knowledge 


of them is rendered more eaſy and ſimple 


by their being conſidered as differing from 
each other only in degree, and not at all 


in ind. R 
I ſhall add a few other obſervations, con- 
need with the ſubject, before I quit it. 
. | „ 


as 
* 


— 
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There ſeem to be two ways of uſing a 
middle verb differently from its ſtrict and 
characteriſtic meaning, and both n 
from its middle nature, vi. 
Firſt, By giving, it a fignification RY 
moſt entirely active; and, ert1 
: Secondly,” By giving it a 6gnification 
almoſt or entirely ue. 2 el 
In the next place it is to be remarked, 
that the middle verbs in termination, are 
not the only reciprocals in the Greek lan- 


guage, for there are many likewiſe of an 


active form, which in the ſame manner 
have a ſignification that is ſtrictly reci- 
procal ; of this kind are raf ro, KA, 
XUTTWy pirro, SpeÞw,  Tperw,. With: their 


compounds when placed without an ex- 


preſſed object. It is a part of the delicate 
character of the am Bleaupoc of Theo- 
phraſtus ora c ⏑,i To OcaTpoy avenono; 
epeviyew, In the theogony of Heſiod we 


i. | 8 Toy 


L 8 1 
wor In ; nd in the ks of the Apes, 


ep re o Ot, Te convertit. 


It is likewiſe worthy of obdicvaciari; 
that the Greek reciprocals, whether of an 


active or middle form, exactly tally with 
the French in the. near affinity they bear 
in ſome uſages to verbs paſſive, Thus in 
French they ſay vous vous trompez, you 
are miſtaken; il ſe deſoit hier, it was aid 
Fer And in Greek we find, 
io eee ** e Apeep reuv 
on . -Eurip.. — 
cos ahh Tn vu. Rem. xiv. 11. 
The verb prra ren frequently occurs 
in the paſſive Rnſe- of mutor; in Frenely 
it would be rendered ſe changer, een, 
2 change. And, en the contrary, the 
paſſive form is ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
this ſort of reeiprocality as in the eighth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apoſtles, / 
SM, eopehn 616 en eke ad 
"pp fe trouva. 680 5 
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1 remarks upon my Letter to you, con- 
ccriiing the middle verbs, which appear 
to be us juſt as they are ingenious; but 
what tenders them particularly entertain- 
ing de me in the perufal, is, that they 
have recalled ſeetal paſſages of my boyith 


upon with/pleatars; And wy way of dit 


ins, likewiſe, altnoft in thy childhood. 
Some of theſe cireumſtances I fefitioned 
when we paſſed an evening with the vicar 
of the place where E had the firſt diaughits 


d the aecidefce, five or fix and fifty 


en and bieter draughts I thought 


— when 
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when I firſt read of a neuter verb ending 
in o, yet could not take 7 to make bim a 


Palſive, I ſet myſelf to conſider the reaſon 


of it, and it appeared a very ſtrange affair, 


whilſt at the ſame time a verb deponent 


was allowed the privilege of a paſſive end- 
ing, only to make a ſhow with ; the ex- 
ample of. oſculor te & oſculor a te, Was a 


ſource of pleaſantry amongſt us when ap» 


plied { aha rod or the cuſtace, and paſſed 
without | ler uples reſpecting the Pro- 
priety of its latinity; but the other affair 
ſeemed to be fo flagrant an act of paxtia- 

lity and iaiugzeg i in; the maſter t. count 
tenance, Ifor I ſuppoſed it to be All his 
doing, bo certainly made the accidence] 


that the head boys qught to guard agair 
| him, upon this account, at the next bar- 


ring our. I ſpoke, as I conceived, very 


properly upon the neceſſity of ſo doing, 
but my feeble voice was not heard; our 


tyrant, indeed, was excluded, and a writ 


of magna charta demanded at the uſual 


5 ſeaſon 


PER 
© 


” wm N W : 


„ 


ſeaſon” of the year, though thie day was 
always kept a profound ſecret ; but all l 
recollect to have been ſettled after the 


buſtle was over, were the hours of com- 


ing in and going out of ſchool, with the 


claim bf an exemption from taſks upon 
holydays, and that the laws were ſigned 
in great form by the maſter, whoſe name 


was Hazelhurſt, and tworof the truſtees 


of the ſchool, after which we dined to- 
gether in taumph at the maſter's table, as 
the barons did with king John. The firſt 
book I laid hold upon, to explain this li- 
cenſe of deponent verbs after I grew a great 
boy; and entertained other thoughts of the 


matter than my childiſh reveries, was the 


Oxford Grammar, which did not altoge- 
ther ſatisfy me. The next which I ſeiz- 
ed with eagerneſs, was: Johnſon's Gram- 
matical Commentaries, with which I was, 
exceedingly. delighted, though it led me 
into a wilderneſs of doubts about this, and 


«thouſand things beſides; inſomuch that 


f G 3 deter- 
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determined to lay aſide all farther Wenn 
concerning ſuch abſtruſe ſubjects, till I 


could get ſomebody toaſſiſt me, and ſhould, 


cf 


be better able to judge of them: but nog i 


meeting with any perſon I choſe to con 


ſult for a long time, I made up matters 


a8 well as I could in my own mind, and 
plodded on as other boys did; only pro- 


poſing now and then a difficulty with a 
eonjecture annexed, which oftener hrought 


me into diſgrace than did me any honeur, 


As Mr. F. ſeems to be furprized that the 
learnedKufter did not carry hisobſervationg 
upon the middle verbs, fo far as to diſcern, 


©” that no other diſtinction ſhould be made | 
between them, than what ariſes from their 
poſſeſſing the reciprocal ſenſe in different 


degrees, and that there are no verbs in 
the Greek language which are mere 
deponents with the farm only of middle 


verbs, without their Jigntficetioni, ſor they 


have all a reference to (elf in ſome: wayi 


e ; fo F: nnen | 


| hath 
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ES 88 


+ 5 


Aa & © 


hug 


\T & 


hath not ſtruck our learned and ingenious 


relation to middle verbs in Greek, as to 
middle verbs, with a reciprocal ſenſe, after 
the fame manner that the Greek. verbs 
have it, whoſe actives are either obſolete 
ar entirely loft, I ſhall ſet don a few 
of theſe Latin depowents, as they are called, 
in the ſame manner Mr. F. has done the 
Greek middle verbs, in claſſes; to which 
I ſhall add the correſponding middle verbs 
in Greek, and I am perſuaded that togs- 


ther, with the coincidence of their paſſive 


| terminations, they will appear to be no 
leſs juſtly diſtributed into ſuch as are 
either direct reciprocals, or oblique reci- 


| procale, or werds of neger energy. with | 


reference to feli, than the Greek middle 
verbs their fellow on the other fide ef the 


; Tonian, Many of the Greek verbs have 


G 4 entirely 


- 


| [ 84] 
entirely loſt their active terminations, and 
this is the caſe of the Roman verbs of the 
fame order; but a ſufficient number of 
theſe ſtill remain, to render it probable, 

that moſt of the deponent verbs were ori- 

ginally poſſeſſed of active endings, though | 
not all of them, for which a very clear 
reaſon might be aſſigned. That they were 
originally formed upon the model of the 
Greek middle verbs, on account of their 
reciprocal ſenſe; I have not the leaſt doubt 
in my own mind, though I have no in- 
clination to debate the matter with thoſe 
who think otherwiſe; to me the affair is 
indubitable, and J Iook for no other cer- 
* in matters of ſo little eh 


1 am, my Charles, ge. 8 


P. . It would not have been at all 
difficult to have enlarged the liſt I have 
given in the next page; but, as hints, 
theſe inſtances are en and I would 

always 
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always have you ſet down in a common 
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Liſt of Deponents with a paſſive ſignification, 
moſt of which have likewiſe an active 


termination remaining. 


AQ e "wr . Deponents, x a Paſſi ves. 1 


adjutor. 


adipiſcor - - adipiſcor. 


aſpernor = 


aſpernor, 


comito «- - comitoar - = -comitor. 


crimino - - criminor- - - criminor. 
glorians * < glorior .-- gloriandus. 


* Whenever the active or the paſſive participle is found to have 
been generally uſed, I have no doubt of the active or paſſive form of 
the verb's having originally exiſted entire: — the active and the paſ- 
five form mutually imply each other, and a middle form implies 
the exiſtence of both, by a natural Principle ; but Faſhion is the 
ſole arbiter in caſes of this ſort, to whoſe determination we muſt 
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experio- 


innitens 
Hunte 
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Actives. Depone nts. 
polliceo = 
digno - = 
dominans — 
expergiſco 


polliceor - 
dignor » 


dominor 


expergiſcor 
experior = 


innitor - - 
 hortor = +» 
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Paſſives. 
polliceor. 


dignor. 


dorhinor. 
experrecti. 


experiendus. 


hortor. 
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My DAR CHARLES, 
AM well pleaſed with your inclination 
to know ſomewhat more of muſic, 
/ and do not conſider your queſtions as idle 
and impertinent. You have heard enough 
— about it already, to know that in every 
J ove, or ſcale of eight notes, there are 
always two, which are diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of hemitones; and that the 
places, which theſe half notes occupy, IS 
not a mere matter of caprice, but eſtabliſh- 
| ed by the Author of N ature; as is like- 

I. wiſe the degree of acuteneſs with which / 
one note riſes above that which is imme- | 
diately below it, throughout the whole 
ſyſtem; were 1t otherwiſe, if the notes 
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in muſic were not confined to certain 


intervals, it would be impoſſible for it to 
exiſt as a ſcience, for the ſame reaſon 


that Hiſtory and Painting could not exiſt 
without a natural Language of action, 


there might not only be as many different 


kinds of muſic, as there. are different na- 


tions, but as there are individuals in the | 
world, and the powers of each, -muſt be | 


limited to every man's own! mind, there 
could be no finging or playing to, another 
perſon. Nothing is ſo abſurd but hath its 
_ propagators and defenders; many of the 


antients were of opinion, we learned our V 


muſic from the birds, in which they have 


been followed by ſome modern writers; 


but to whom it may be aſked, were the 


birds indebted for their ſkill, Heir wo” 


ciples of muſic moſt undoubtedly come 
with them into the world, and certainly 


ſo muſt ours likewiſe ; or all men, (I mean 


all men who have an car), would not agree 


in 


| 
* 


1 

in regulating their voices by the ſame 
rules; and yet this is the caſe, in à great 
meaſure, with perſons in all parts of the 
globe, who have no more communica- 
tion than the linnets, and thrüſhes, and 
larks, of different countries, 'lizve with 
each other, who yet whiſtle after a fimi- 
lar manner; er, as I might fay, whoſe 
notes agree in the ſameneſs of their in- 
tervals. The laws, indeed; by which 
their melody is regulated, have not been 
enquired into with any great accuracy; 
and, perhaps, they would elude ut uren 
but thus much is certain, that they are 
different from thoſe Whieh govern Gur 

dwn; and that theſe feathered ſongſterz 
have no idea of harmony, for appear te 
have any delight in if. Birds, indeed, 

taught to ſing in tune, that is, dgrecably 
to our intervals of muſic, but this is an 
imitation of ſounds, they would not liſten 


to 
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to if they were at liberty, at leaſt not ſuf- 


fictently to acquire them, as they do their 
nefi-fong ; were a lark to live in a ftate 


of nature, for a century, it would not be 
| tempted to vary its original notes, or learn 


a ſtrain of the ploughman, whiſtled:he 
ever ſo blithly ; and if one of theſe birds 
which hath been taught ow mufic, dotly 


not hear the tune which it hath learned, 
for ſome months, it will return to its na- 


tive intervals of ſong, and whiſtle like all 
others of the ſame ſpecies, with fome very 
inconſiderable variations, and thoſe, 2 
bably for the worſe. | 2 378 
It ſeems highly probable to fs Sa 


fore, that every different ſpecies of birds, 
is limited to a diftin& ſpecies of melody 


which arrives at its full perfection, with 
the perfection of its bodily organs, and is 
capable of no farther improvement; and 
as beyond this they appear to have little 
delight in each other's ſinging, ſo long as 
they are in a ſtate of freedom, it operates 

3”, jointly 
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jointly with their figure, and the colours 
of their plumage, to confine their plea- 
fures and affection to thei® own tribes, 
and thus contributes primarily to preſerve 
the ſeveral ſpecies diſtinct; accordingly, 
it is obſerved of the muſic of moſt birds, 
(and perhaps the ſilence of ſome fine 
voices and ſweet toned harpſichords, may 
be accounted for upon the ſame principle) 
that as ſoon as the firſt great end of provi- 
dence is anſwered, their muſic is at an end. 
Melody and rythmus, in the opinion o 
Ariſtotle, as they reſpe& the human ſpecies, 
are congenial to the. ſoul,” j & worn 


put: 70 1H egi, N rig tolxe 9e 
„lie rig Cpprovicugy ou Toi pb Nhe five, 
Muſic, like the other ſciences, hath its 
foundation in Nature, its principles are. 
the gift of God implanted in our canſti- 
tution, we neither learned it from the 
birds, nor from the chiming of hammers, 

. thoſe principles indeed which were born 
with us are. capable of being improved, 
or 
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vt of being negle&ed, but all men are 


fingers in the ſame manner as all men 
ſpeak, and rejoice, and laugh, and la- 
ment; at leaſt I never heard of any per- 
ſon but at ſome time, or upon ſome oc- 
caſion or other, hath attempted to har- 
monize his utterance but no man is ſo 
utterly untuneable as to have an averſion 


to all muſical inflexions of the Human 


voice, whatever he may have for thoſe of 
inſtrumental melody #. We were doubt- 
leſs formed to ſolace ourſelves under la- 
bour, by an attention to muſical cadences, 


and the harmony of ſounds, and almoſt 


every artificer makes uſe of them to be- 


* If it mould ſtill be ſaid that there are perſons who are 


born with an abſolute awer/ion to muſical notes of every ſort, 


they are to be conſidered as deviating from the ſpecies, and 
in the opinion of Sir William Temple, would act right to 


keep their own council ; for wherever we diſcover this im- 
perfection, we may generally expect to meet a gloomy diſpo- 
ſition of mind, with a correſponding moroſeneſs of beha- 
viour, and common prudence bids us ſtand aloof. 
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guile the time, and to ſoften the ſeverity 
of his toils, | 


Hinc altà de rupe canit frondator ad auras— 
Et longum interea cantu ſolata laborem, 


1 


Arguto conjux percurrit pectine telas. 


Hence from the mountains overhanging brow, 
The woodman whiſtles to the echoing air, 
Whilſt with her family the plodding wife 
Sings as ſhe plies the wool. 

I am, my dear C. : 


Your's, &c. 
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O far from being offended, my dear 
Charles, I am pleaſed with the can- 
our of your remark ; it does you honour ; 
prudence moſt undoubtedly inſtructs us 
to avoid a ſtrict connection with a perſon 
who has an averſion to muſic, but as he 
muſt be no leſs unhappy in himſelf than 
he is a burthen to others, his condition is 
truly pitiable, and he no more deſerves 
to be the object of contempt and ſcorn 
upon this account, than he would for 

aving been born a cripple. | 

A defeftrve judgement i in muſic, is, in- 
deed, confiſtent with the gentleſt manners; 
it may ariſe from a neglect of culture, or 
from an accidental diforder in the organs 


of 1 only; but in the caſe of an utter 
H 2 averſion 
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averſion it is to be ſuſpected there is ſome- 
what amiſs, not only in the formation of 
the ear to produce this effect, but in the 
general ſyſtem of the nerves, which are 
either too rigid to be ſenſible of any deli- 
cate impreſſions, or as in a falſe ſtringed 
inſtrument ſo unhappily proportioned, 
that nothing but jarring and diſcords can 
ariſe from the vibration of their parts; 


and I ſcarcely ever knew a perſon who 


profeſſed an abſolute diſlike of muſic in 
general, in whom as general a dullneſs 
and inſenſibility to all the works of ele- 
gance likewiſe, was not very diſtinguiſh- 
able, attended with a ſplenetic malignity 
of temper, and a reliſh only for coarſe, 
ſordid, or brutal indulgencies. A good 
Taſte, whether it reſpects the objects of the 
eye or the ear, hath a connection with 
what has been termed the moral ſenſe, by 
which antecedent to any reaſonings or re- 
flections, we ſome how feel and admire 

| he- 


* — 
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the beauty of a juſt and virtuous action; 
and it is not wonderful to find thoſe who 
unhappily want it, no leſs blind and dull 
to the charms of virtue in the moral 
world, than they are to thoſe of beauty, 
and order, and harmony, in the natural; 
whereas the man who is formed ſo as to 
be affected with what is beautiful in art 
or nature, is ſuſceptible of every tender 
impreſſion, in the language of the ſcrip- 
tures, he rejoices with thoſe that do re- 
Joice, and weeps with thoſe that weep; 
in ſhort, every joy and every ſorrow be- 
comes, by ſympathy, his own, and he 
converts even the miſeries of others into 
a heartfelt pleaſure, which has elegantly 
been ſtiled the Luxury of Grief. 


IJ am, &c. 
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LETTER XI. 


My Drar C. 


_ KEIL, in his anatomy, if 
I am not miſtaken, hath aſſerted, 
that a good voice is capable of dividing a 
- muſical note into a hundred and ninety 
fix parts, and that a good ear can diſtin- 
guiſh this very minute difference of tune. 
If we ſuppoſe a muſical ſtring ſtretched by 
a weight, to give any certain note, whe- 
ther the weight be afterward either in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed, ſo as to cauſe the 
difference of tune here mentioned, I am 
inclined to believe that a very accurate 
ear would immediately perceive it, and 
that a perfe& voice might, perhaps, in 
each caſe, ſound in exact uniſon with it, 


though 


though I can ſcarcely imagine it could 
preciſely paſs from one found to the other 
at pleaſure, and that repeatedly. . The di. 
viſions of the Glottis at the upper end of 
the Trachæa, are, upon this ſuppoſition, 
almoſt inconceiyable; its greateſt: aper- 
ture is no wider than the tenth of an inch; 
now if a very good voice can run up two 
octaves, that is fifteen notes, and divide 
each note into ten parts only, and a dif- 
ee e of its aperture 1s required for 
each of theſe ten parts, (or commas, as 
they are called,) the diameter of it muſt 
be a hundred and fiftyyimes leſs in ſound- 
ing the higheſt comma, than its djameter 
is, when it ſounds the deepeſt ; and as the 
ſides of the glottis move through equal 
ſpaces, at every variation of the aperture, | 
we are thus capable of dividing the tenth 
part of an inch with great exactneſs into 
three hundred equal parts, and that with 
a moſt aſtoniſhing rapidity, by a ſimple 
H4 1 
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act of the Will; but wonderful as this is, 


there muſt be as delicate a management 


of the breath employed, to produce the 
different ſhades of theſe ſounds, (if I may 


ſo call them) which is very poſſible to be 


done by changing their tone without any 
variation of tune ; the ſame perſon. beirig 
capable -whilſt he holds the aperture of 
the glottis at the ſame width, of giving 

different degrees of ſtrength or ſoftneſs to 
his voice; and a goed finger can ſwell the 
fame note till it ruſhes upon the ear, with 
all the force of muſical violence, or melt 


ö it down by an imperceptible gradation of 


dying cadence, till the ear can purſue it 
no farther, and it mixes as it were with 
filence. - In concert this hath a fine effect, 


it reſembles the coming on of darkneſs in 


a total ſolar eclipſe, when Nature ſeems 


_ aſtoniſhed, and pauſes, as it were, prepa- 
ratory to her diſſolution; and if after an 


awful reſt, whilſt the mind ĩ is all attention 
and 
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and expectance, the muſic breaks out at 
once with the majeſty of a full chorus, 
and in grand ſdlemn movements, whilſt 
the notes of ſome inſtruments are con- 
tinued and ſwelled above the others (for 
which the hautboy is particularly adapt- 
ed) ſuch a contraſt muſt give the higheſt 
degree of extaſy, a ſingle paſſage in muſic 
is capable of inſpiring, and which if the 
| nerves have been duly prepared by the 
foregoing parts of a compoſition, is pro» 
bably as great as ſome delicate frames are 
able to ſupport without injury, and the 
effect might poſſibly be continued, till it 
ended either jn madneſs, or the deſtruc- 
tion of the Conſtitution ; juſt as in ſome 
mechanic engines, too violent a motion 
muſt. either ſet fire to the machine, or 
break it in pieces. The utmoſt limit of 
perfection, is but one ſingle point re- 
moved from evil, as the fineſt imagina- 
tion is allied to frenay: thus the higheſt 

cordials 
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cordials may be taken till they lower the 
ſpirits inſtead of raiſing them, and the 
nobleſt medicines be exalted, till after a 
certain degree of ſalutary N We they 
become S e | 
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LETTER KII, 


DzaR CHARLEs, 


T is ſcarcely poſſible to enter upon the 

ſubject of accents, as you deſire, with- 5 
out being drawn on much farther than I 
could with, and to enlarge upon emphaſis 


and quantity, which are the other con- 


need adjuncts of ſyllabic founds. It 


would be waſting your time and my own 


to little purpoſe, to point out the many 
miſtakes of learned men who have con- 
founded theſe. thingy togetifr ; even Mr. 
Foſter, of Eton, who has lately publiſhed 
a treatiſe upon accent and quantity, with 
more good ſenſe and clearneſs, as well as 
more learning, than almoſt any other 
writer before him, and who ſeemed to be 


| OP 


E 
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entirely maſter of his ſubje& ; this very 
learned and accurate ſcholar I ſay, appears, 


notwithſtanding, in ſome paſſages of his 
book to have confounded emphaſis with 


accent, and to have pulled down in one 


place, what he hath built up in another. 
Every ſyllabic ſound muſt be pro- 


nounced in ſome certain pitch of tune; 


with a certain degree of force, and con- 
tinued for a longer or a ſhorter ſpace of 
time; theſe are the plain principles of 


accent, emphaſis, and quantity, in their 


natural order; for we muſt firſt pitch the 


Zune, and aſcertain the fone, before we can 


dwell upon any ſound, to give it length. 

In the utterance of a word which two 
or more ſyllables, we very rarely pro- 
nounce them at the ſame preciſe pitch of 
voice, or give an equal time to each f 
them, or produce them with the fame 
degree of ſtrength and force in utterance, 


boy 4 In truth it would be exceedingly 22 W 


Acult | 


cult to do it by deſign. That ſyllable of 


a word which is pronounced with a Higher 
elevation of the voice, is ſaid to be the 
acuted or ſharpened ſyllable; that which 
is pronounced at a lower pitch, is ſaid to 
be a graver ſyllable; and that upon which 
the voice is forced is the emphatic ſylla- 
ble ; beſides which, a ſyllable is either 
long or ſhort, as the ſound of it is con- 
tinued a longer or a ſhorter time with re- 
lation to others : nothing will illuſtrate 
this, ſo well as a muſical inſtrument ; if 
you take a violin, and ſtrike the notes C 
and D, the firſt note is the graver, and 


Y the ſecond the acuter, to which the tone 


riſes ; but if you ſtrike D firſt, and then 
C, the ſecond note is the graver and the 


former the acuter, from which the tone 


falls to C, if you hold-one note the time 
of a minim, and the other only the time 
of a crotebet, they bear the ſame relative 
proportion that a long and a ſhort ſyllable 
585 7 do 


t 1 
do to each other, according to the com 
mon rule of proſedy; and if you preſs 


your bow upon the ſtring with greater 


force in ſounding one of theſe notes, 


though without changing its time, whe- _ 


ther the minim or the crotchet, the force 
applied to that note will give an idea of 
emphaſis in ſpeaking ; but at preſent I am 
only concerned with accent, by which is 
meant ſimply the riſe and fall of the voice 


in utterance, and have nothing todo with 


emphaſis or with quantity in this place, 
which are reſerved for another Letter, 
ſhould I write any more about them. 
Every word is ſaid to have one (and 
only one) of its ſyllables ſounded in a 
higher tone than the reſt; this is the caſe 
without exception; and confining the 
riſe of the voĩce to one ſyllable of a word, 
gives each word a ſeparation and diſtinc- 
tion from the other words of which a 
l is compoſed; to o denote this ele- 
vation, 
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vation, the Greeks placed an accentual 
mark over ſuch ſyllable inc lining from the 
left hand, (thus) and ending in a point 
above, towards the right hand, which they 
called the acute accent; no other accen- | 

tual mark, of courſe, was neceſſary upon 
the ſame word, unleſs the voice likewiſe 
fell again upon the very ſame ſyllable, 
before the ſound of it was ended * in 


* It is no very eaſy matter to let the voice riſe and fall 
upon the ſame ſyllable properly; but it has a firiking effekt 
when it is done with a delicate preciſion, particularly in 
| tender pathetic paſſages. The circumflex appears to me to 
have a great analogy with what is called the appogiature in 
muſic, which is equally applicable i in reading as in ſinging z 
if we may judge from the form of the accentual mark in 
the Greek language, the acute was heard it, and the voice 
fell by a proper interval to the grave; but in the application 
of the appogiature, the yoice is at liberty to move in a con- 
trary direction from the grave to the acuter ſound, as the 
| force of effect may require; this would be an inverſion of 
the Greek circumflex, and 1 have not the leaſt doubt in my 
1 mind, but the Greeks availed themſelves of this, vocal 
power occaſionally, in the uſe of the circumflex, that ie, - 
| whenever the voice roſe and fell upon the ſame ſyllable, ; 


ſuch 


{ ne } 
ſuch caſe they added another mark called 
a grave, beginning from the right hand 
and ending in a point above towards the 

left, (thus) and which leaning againſt 
the former joined it at the top. Theſe 
two characters, when ſeparated, were call- 
ed the acute accentual maxk and the grave 
accentual mark, but when they were join- 
ed together over the ſame ſyllable after this 
manner (4) they were conſidered as one 
compounded mark, and called a circum- 
flex. If the acute accentual mark, as hath 
been hinted, was placed upon any fylla- 
ble of a word, the voice was ſuppoſed, of 
courſe, to be lower upon every other ſylla- 
ble of it; but the acute mark was not 
placed upon every word, the grave mark 
was ſometimes placed fingly over the laft 
ſyllable of a word, inſtead of an acute, to 
point out that the voice muſt be lowered 
-upon the laſt ſyllable of the word, leſt if 


+ were pe up, et an elevation of voice 
| ſhould 
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ſhould occaſion the ſucceeding. word to 
adhere to it; the grave accentual mark 
was placed in like manner over the laſt 
ſyllable of any word which finiſned a 
period, (when the voice naturally falls to 


a cloſe upon the key note) notwithſtand- 


ing ſuch word, in other ſituations, accord- 
ing to the eſtabliſhed manner of pro- 
nouncing it, required the voice to be raiſed 


upon its laſt ſyllable. I may here remind 


you, that all words whoſe laſt ſyllable 


was raiſed, were called oxytones,. as all 


words -whoſe. laſt ſyllable was lowered 
were called barytones, and that whenever 
an oxytone' was marked with the grave 
accent upon its laſt ſy llable at the cloſe 


of a period, or in order to diſtinguiſh it 


from a ſucceeding word whoſe firſt ſyl- 
lable was acuted, ..notwithſtanding the 
voice in uttering it was then lowered 
agreeably to the grave mark of accentu- 
ation; ſuch word was not conſidered as a 

. 1 barytone, 
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barytone, from either of theſe accidental 
circumſtances of ſituation, but ſtill re- 
tained its original name of an oxytone. 
The term pere łw which was given to 
the accentual marks as well as to the 
actual modulations of the voice, (to which 
alone they properly belong) hath miſled 


many learned men to fuppoſe they were 
intended only as mere maſical nates, not 


confidering that ſpeaking in early ages was 


called {nging, and that we now term a juſt 
manner of raiſing and lowering the voice, 
a meledious inflettion of it, as all our 


meaſured movements were called dancing, 


and the poets called their meaſured ryth- 


mus /ong, without any reſpect to muſic in 


our ordinary idea of it. Accent then, as 
it implies a modulation of the voice, that 
is, the riſe or fall of it, is applicable either 
to common ſpeech, or to ſinging, the diſ- 
tinction between which hath been already 
mentioned in my firſt letter, (page I2,) 


and 


4 


1 1 


and ſhall be again taken notice of more 
particularly. 


I ſhalt cloſe this with obſerving, that | 


in moſt editions of the Greek claſſics 
when a word occurs which has no ac- 


centual mark over it, (for there be ſome 


editions of late which have rejected the 8 


accentual marks entirely) the omiſſion is 
probably owing to its being ſo cloſely 
joined in pronunciation with another word, 
that it coaleſces and becomes, as it were; 
4 ſyllable of that word to which its found 
is connected ; this is the caſe of thoſe mo- 
noſyllables called atonics, 5, 4, 6, di, &, 
au, BY» 8, cg, 8g, zx, 8E, and frequently 
of thoſe words called enclitics, or words 
which lean upon a foregoing word, when 
no contradiſtinction is intended to be 
pointed out; but in cafes where oppoſi- 


tion was deſigned, an accentual mark at 


leaſt was placed over them, the effect of 
which in utterance gave a quick ſharp 
1 2 ſtroke 
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ſtroke upon the ear, which had, in ſome 
degree, a ſimilar effect (in this ſituation) 


to the power of emphaſis, and may have 


occaſioned its being confounded with it. 
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N the different 


of different nations, which together with 
the influence of climates upon the organs 
of ſpeech themſelves, as upon the diſpo- 
ſitions and tempers of the mind, may have 
produced no. leſs variety in the utterance 


and expreſſion of their ſeveral languages; 


yet all men neceſſarily agree in a raiſing 


and lowering the voice either more or led 
upon ſome ſyllables of a word, as they do 


in pronouneing others with more force, 
and in letting the voice continue longer 
upon them than upon others; for what- 
ever may be ſuppoſed of a monotony in 
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wants, and cuſtoms, and manners 
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eating, it is a thing impoſſible. A Va- 
riation in the tones, and tune of voice, 
with reſpec to the different members of a 
ſentence, does not eſcape general obſerva- 
tion, though it hath not been fo com- 
monly remarked, that there are inflecti - 
ons of voice, upon the ſyllables of a word, 
fimilar to thoſe upon the words, which 
| compoſe the members of a period : but 
let any unprej judiced perſon (with a tole- 
rable ear) conſult his own practice, and 
he will find that he does not utter even a 
diflyllable, without a relative elevation of 
his yoice upon one of them. There are 
ſome perſons, it is true, who are not Ca- 
pable of diſtinguiſhing this eleyation but 
whoeyer is is ſenſible of ſuch a defect i in his 
organs of hearing, whatever his abilities 
may be i in . of learning, would act 


right to be cautious of determining upon 
a ſubject, of which it is impoſſible to 


form a true judgment, without poſſeſſing 
K 
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ſome natural feelings which he wants, obe 
yas erdlyerau G ait0avpevoy © Xeyev 
Tip} rita ty nin rbb aubiern, 


ſays Ariſtoxenusj à paſſage, which it is 
not improbable. was pointed by him a. 


gainſt the managers of a ſimilar diſpute 
with that conducted lately by ſome mo- 
dern ſcholars, whoſe opinions upon a mere 


ſubject of antiquity, would have been re- 
garded with attention, if not looked upon 


as deciſive; but where the enquiry is con- 
cerning the naturę of articulated ſounds, 
whether the voice is really inflected, or 
not infected in the pronunciation of all 


words, eſpecially thoſe which conſiſt of 


more than one ſyllable, and whether ſuch 
inflection neceſſarily affects the time of 
each ſyllable; as theſe are matters of fact 
to be determined jointly by the ear, and 
by certain principles of philoſophy, they 
can never be aſcertained by claſſical learn- 
ing only, nor is there any reaſon for our 

14 ſittinę 's 
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fitting down by the deciſion of the 61d 

grammarians in an affair of which we are 

as competent judges as they were; and it 
is no arrogance to affirm, that the doc- 
trine of ds is altogether as well under- 
ſtood, and hath, perhaps, been better ex- 
plained by the moderns than by the an- 
— ot toe ber eval 
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I. E Hips eſſential difference 8 


the notes of ſong and common 


ſpeech, which I hinted that I ſhould ex- 
plain to you, conſiſts in this, that their 


intervals in ſong, are perfectly diſtinct; 


whereas in ſpeech, or converſation, they 


riſe and fall by ſuch a continuous wave- 


like motion, as renders it difficult to fix 


the preciſe point of elevation or depreſſion, 
to each note; the voice is zeverthele/s moſt 
certainly intended and remitted within a 
certain ſcale, and the utterance of lan- 
guage is but a different ſpecies of ſinging 
from what is uſually termed ſo: Azyzra: 
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roy Tporuliev To ev Tor Ovourro's 3 uo mey 
yoo To ETITEUVE Ka; tu, & Ta d- 
Y. Compare Ariſtox. b. 1.——Euclid's 
Introduction to Harmonic, at the begin- 
ing. Gaudentius, c pong; and Ariſ- 
tides Quintilian, Tp vans peerumge | 

The place of the voice, that is, the ſpace 


through which it moves in ordinary con- 


verſation, indeed, is limited, by Diony- 
ſius, on the canſtruction of periods, to the 
ſyſtem of a diapente or fifth; and a care- 
ful attention to our manner of ſpeaking, 
will convince us, that it rarely riſes to 
the acute, by more than three tones and 
a hemitone, or falls to the grave by a 
greater interval; and I ſuſpect it never, or. 


very ſeldom riſes and falls fo much. 


Taking it for granted, that we uſe in- 
flections of voice, or that the voice is in- 
tended and remitted in ſpeaking, let us 
in the next place conſider, whether the 
elevation of it, by the acute accent, hath 


D e 
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any effect upon a ſyllable as to its length; 


that is, whether the acute accent neceſ- 
farily increaſes the time of a ſhort ſylla- 
ble, to which it is frequently applied, or 
continues that of a long one, ſo as to alter 


the dye proportipn of quantity, as it ig 


called, in either caſe, 


Now this is the opinion of ſome great 


ſcholars, who haye written in favour of 
retaining the Greek accentual marks, as 


well as of others who have propoſed the 
utter rejection of them; and both parties 


arguing from a miſtake concerning their 
uſe and application, the concluſion on each 
fide, hath been inconſiſtent with the Græ- 


cCian elocution; thoſe who have written in 


favour of the accentual marks being pro- 


perly retained, maintaining, at the ſame 


time, the propriety of altering the times 


of ſyllables, according to their ſuppoſed 
powers at leaſt in-proſe; whilſt others 


have rejected them entirely as abſurd, be- 
| cauſe 
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1 
cauſe of their preſumed inconſiſtency with 
quantity, which the antients never vio- 


lated either in proſe or verſe. 


The accentual characters having been 
added to poetical compoſitions has ſtrange- 
ly puzzled thoſe who conſidered them as 
marks of quantity, - for that the quantity 
of ſyllables in ver/e. ſhould be regulated 
agreeably to the ſuppoſed power of the 
acute accent, was too glaring an abſur- 
dity to be ſupported ; nothing then re- 
mained in this caſe, but with Voſſius to 
conſider the accentual characters as miſ- 
applied marks of emphaſis, or nen, | 


as mere muſical notes. 


The ſuppoſition that an acute accent 


always /engthened the time of a ſyllable, 


which ſome learned men have boldly aſ- 
ſerted, either to favour a diſmiſſion of the 
accentual characters entirely, or to ſup- 

port an opinion that the quantity ought to ; 


be changed when it was applied to a ſhort 


ſyllable, 
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th fſyllable, is owing to a miſtake of the 
0 manner in which the voice is ſuppoſed to | 
25 raiſe the acute in ſpeaking, which the 
en leaſt acquaintance with the nature of mu- | 
8 ſical notes, would have prevented. Theſe | 
as _ gentlemen conceived, as: I have heard | 
ty them urge it with an air of triumph, that | | 
ed in giving an acute accent to a ſyllable, we 2 
1 begin to ſound it in a certain tone, and | 
_ then go on to elevate that tone of it, by | 
— which means the length of the ſyllable, | | | 
o as they affirmed, would undoubtedly be | 
— protracted; for ſome time muſt be taken 9 | 
8 up, in paſſing from one pitch or degree of | 

tune to another; whereas this is not the | 
. method of elevating a ſyllable in common | 


ſpeech, (and reading is nothing more than 

_ Jheaking a ſet compoſition) we do not be- | 
gin to pronounce a ſyllable in one tone 
and pitch, and then raiſe the pitch with | 

{ which we begin it, but the ſyllable is be= - : | 
gun and ended in the fame elevated tone, 1 | 
8 that 
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that is, it is uttered in elevation. Now 
it is exceedingly plain, that to begin and 
end a ſyllable in an acute, or a high pitch 
of tune in the feale, can have no more in- 
fluence upon its length; than beginning 
and ending it in a grave or lower pitch ; 
but an acuter note muſt always render it- 
felf more diſtinguiſhable than one of the 
fame length which is graver, becaufe the 
ſtrokes of the acute vibrations, upon the 
nerves expanded over the cochlea of the 
ear being ſmarter, their impreſſions upon 
the mind will continue a longer time, 
which with thoſe who are not accurate 
zudges of ſounds, may be miſtaken for a 
longer time of the note itſelf; even where 
the notes are the fame both in time and 
tune, a ſhriller note will be diſtinguiſhed 
above one that is fuller, as in the caſe of 
a treble voice finging in uniſon with a 
tenor. In truth, could the elevation only 
of a ſyllable, or its utterance in a higher 

pitch, 
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pitch, have any effect upon its length, it 


| ſhould rather be to haſten the time of 


ſuch ſyllable, and, in reality, to ſhorten 
it: a probability of the antients doing this 
in general, that is, of their pranouncing 
every acuted ſyllable ſhorter than one with 
2 grave accent, might, perhaps, be in- 
ferred from the common ſenſe and uſe of 
the word ar, which implied quick- 
neſs as well as ſharpneſs, (79 pd ay x 
rh aiabyow er "pn: xh, emi rel; 76 
de Gapy ev ver oniyer* Ariſt. de ani- 
ma, b. ii. c. 8. Prob. ſect. xix. Queſt, 
21, 37. ) and an acute tone in the ſcale of 
muſic, is relatively quick and piercing, 
which admits a mathematical prag, for 


it might be demonſtrated by the diviſions 


of the monochord, that the acuteneſs of 
a note, ariſes from the greater number of 


vibrations performed in a given time; but 
if it is neceſſary for a certain number of 


coinciding vibrations to be heard, before 
* the 
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the ear can determine the relative gravity 


or acuteneſs, of one note with reſpect to 


another, as the vibrations of a ſhorter 
ſtring, or of any body producing an acute 
tone, will be performed ſooner than the 
vibrations of a longer ſtring, producing a 
graver tone, it ſeems more likely from 
hence, that we ſhould always rather 
ſhorten an acuted ſyllable, than /engthen 
it, and that the ſmartneſs of the ſtroke 
upon the auditory nerve in this caſe, de- 
ceives thoſe who think-otherwiſe x. The 
converſe of the-obſervation is juſt, with 
reſpect to a grave accent, which if it doth 
affect the time of a ſyllable; from what 
hath been advanced, ſhould rather con- 
tribute to lengthen it; but, in fact, a co- 
The effect of : a mriller töne and a higher pitch of tune, 
is evident from a peal of eight bells} in which the treble ſhall 
frequently ſeem to be a double octave above the tenor, 
though it be preciſely no more than an eighth, and its tone 


appears to continue longer upon the ear than the tone of the 
other bells below it. 725 | 


— 


inciding 


o& 


-P 


___ 
inciding return of the vibrations, which 
enable us to determine the gravity or 
acuteneſs of a tone, bearing a very incon- 
ſiderable proportion to the time of a ſyl- 
lable, in any language, cannot neceſſarily 
influence the quantity of it ; and you will 
diſtinguiſh here between the probability, 
that in ſpeaking a ſyllable in an acute tone, 
we conform to the efficient cauſe of ſuch 


a tone, by giving a ſhorter ſenſible du- 


ration of time to the ſyllable in vocal ut- 
terance, and an abſolute progf that we do 
ſo; but that we muft always lengtben an 
acuted ſyllable, hath not the leaſt ſhadow 


of ſupport from fact, or from the nature 


of ſounds, and is an opinion founded en- 


; tirely upon the afſertionof ſome hard-cared 
grammarians, though it is ee in- 


conſiſtent with experience. - | 
When. Nature herſelf ſpeaks, it ſeems 
needleſs to call in any other evidence, but 
there are, who think the authority of A- 
Vox. I. 8 riſtotle 
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riſtotle far better ; tel one of theſe bigot- 
ted ſcholars, that an attention to his own 
voice or that of another perſon'in com- 
mon diſcourſe, ' would ſufficiently con- 
vince him of the truth of what hath been 


advanced, concerning the diſtinct nature 


of accent and quantity; næ haud ſcis quam 
nunc ſurdo narras fabulam; it is till im- 


Poſſible, he will urge, to pronounce a. Hllable 


with an acute accent and ſhort quantity to- 
gether, without violating the latter, that 
is, it nuſt be impoſſible to utter a ſhort ſyl- 
lable in an elevated tone, without length- 
ening it beyond its preſcribed relative time, 
which is the ſum total of his arguments. 
Appeal to the practice of muſicians, the 
circumſtances you will be anſwered are 
not alike; there may be a power of doing 
that, in the divided ſyſtem of notes, which 
the continuous will not admit of; produce 
at laſt the authority of Dionyſius, or of 
* and it is well if their expreſs 
words, 


Ls  - 
words, haveforce enough to convince him, 


for it is ten to one but his pride is piqued, 
and-he endeavours to ſupport the credit of 


his judgment, by the blunders of ſome 


deaf commentator, upon Teo; OF pov, 
to the end of the chapter. 
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LETTER: XV. 


My Dran Ci” 7 


OR an example of the diſagreeable 

effect of improper inflexions of voice, 

let us attend to the reading of the vulgar 
Lo in the country, or to that of any perſon 
whoſe natural judgment in the right uſe 
of what are called the tones hath been 
vitiated, we ſhall find the effect here very 
diſpleaſing; and, upon examination it will 
appear, that it is not a monotony which 
diſguſts us in theſe caſes, but an imme- 
lodious inexpreſſive elevation and cadence 
of voice as oppoſed to a juſt and graceful 
management of it, either with regard to | 
fingle words, or to the ſeveral members of 


| A period. 
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11 
It was to determine, therefore, where 
the infections of voice, reſpecting its 
heighth or depreſſion, were to be placed 
that the Greek accentual marks were in- 


vented, for even during the purity of the 
Greek language, and when the ſcience of 


ſpeaking was carried to its utmoſt perfec- 
tion, there were, doubtleſs, ſome who were 


ore compleat maſters of elocution in the 


onunciation of it, than others ; ſuch of 


their youth, therefore, wha were to be 
brought up to ſpeak in public, were pro- 


bably put under the care of the beſt' ora- 
tors in this reſpec, to be inſtructed in the 


elegancies of pronunciation, and the ac- 


centual points were applied to ſhow where 
theſe inflections ſhould be made, which 
when they had ſufficiently availed them- 
ſelves of in private, they were enabled to 
ſpeak, or to read in publick without them, 


/ 


and this is nothing more than might be | 


expected from a people ſo ſgrupulouſly- 
> K 3 nice, 


t % _ 
nice, as the Greeks were, upon every oc- 
caſion where the perfection and melody of 
their language were concerned. | 

When this propriety of 8 | 
began to decline, and, i it was a faſhion for 
the principal families of Rome either to 
ſend their children to Athens for educa- 
tion, or to engage tutors from thence to 


iünſtruct them in the genius of the Greek 


language at home, theſe accentual marks 
were very ſoon introduced into their ma- 
nuſcripts in general, but not till this time; 
and hence that argument againſt the uſe 
of them, from their not being found in the 
more antient manuſcripts or monumental 
inſcriptions, has no force; for from the 
nature of the thing, it is highly impro- 


| bable that they /hould be there; but ſince 


ſome great modern ſcholars, have thought 
the acute accentual mark was intended to 
determine the place of a prolonged /jllabic 
emphaſes, as it is evident from 9 


tice 


2 


A 
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rice that they * it is no wonder that the 
abſurd jargon this produced made thoſe 
who had the leaſt delicacy of ear, deſirous 
of rejecting the accentual doctrine entirely, 
as jt was thus mifunderſtood. 

The firſt accentual marks, then, were to 
determine in what places to elevate and 
depreſs the voice upon the ſeveral ſyllables 
of words, but it doth not follow from 
hence, that they could point out preciſely 
how high the voice was to be raiſed, and, 

_ of courſe, how Jow it was to be depreſſed 
on each ſyllable ; it was ſufficient to ſhow 
where this elevation and depreſſion ſhould 
be made, whilſt the relative degree of 
either was to be governed by the taſte of 
the ſpeaker, with reſpect to the ſentiment 
to be conveyed : he was confined, indeed, 
nearly to the ſyſtem of a diapente, accord- 
ing to Dionyſus, ſo as not to exceed three 
tones and a half, in riſing to an acute, or 


to the ſame limit i in deſcending from the 
* 4 acute 
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acute to a grave, but he was not obliged 
to aſcend ſo high, and to deſcend” ſo 
low. If it were required to give an exact 
idea of the riſe and fall of the voice in 
the utterance of the Greek language, ſup- 
poſing the accentual marks, as they are 
placed in our printed editions of the Greek 
authors, to be juſt, and-the riſe of the voice 
to the acute accent and the fall of it to the 
grave to be within the compaſs of a third 
or a fifth, it would be no difficult matter 
to accompliſh it, by the application of 
notes to a few ſentences, and any perſon 
with a tolerable ear and voice would be 2 
able pretty exactly to imitate the manner 
of the Greek pronunciation, ſo far as re- 
ſpects the melody of the language, notwith- 
ſtanding the proſodial W from 
the muſical in their continuous wavelike 
progreſſion, ſo as to render it not very eaſy 
to point out the exact height to which 
each note riſes or falls, I have ſuppoſed 
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the place of the voice, or that ſpace it ran 
through in their pronunciation, according 
to Dionyſius, not to exceed the limits of 


fifth; but I am convinced, in my own 


opinion, that the acute accent very rarely 


exceeded that of three hemitones, as fre- 


quently in our own it does not riſe above 
the height of a dieſis, or quarter of a tone. 
Thus much for accent, which I truſt, my 
dear Charles, is ſufficiently intelligible to 
you upon the whole, as I have endeavoured 
to be clear. We come next to emphaſis, 
but enough for the preſent, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XvI. 
DEAR CHARLES, | ; 


\M P HASIS may be defined a certain 
C ſpirited manner of utterance, | which 
doth not neceſſarily alter the tune or pitch 
of the voice, but reſpects merely the tone 
of it, independent either of its acuteneſs 
or gravity, or of the time that it is to be 
continued. 115 | 
Whatever it is which gives emphaſis, 
whether the loudneſs *, or aſpirated. 


The loudneſs of a note is apt to be confounded with the 
height of it, whereas they are perfectly diſtin& ; the height 
or pitch of the voice in the ſcale is wholly owing to the de- 
gree of aperture given to the glottis, whereas loudneſs with 
reſpect to any tone, depends upon the force with * the 
air is driven through the given aperture. 


rough- 
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roughneſs of the voice, in pronunciation, 
or both together, for neither of theſe alone, 

preciſely anſwers to my idea; it implies 
ſpeaking ſo as to make a more forceable 
and a more diſtinct impreſſion upon the 
hearer, either in the utterance of a ſyllable, 
of a word, or' of a ſentence, by altering 
the motion of the air in paſſing through 


b the trachea with a given aperture of the 
3 glottis, and it hath the ſame meaning in 
1 general, applied to ſounds, that energy 
G hath, with reſpect to corporal action: but 
g it is to be obſerved, that although it is 
moſt, uſually begun with the pitch,.and doth 
2 not neeeſſarily lengthen the time, yet that 
a. it may be added afterward, juſt as the ſame 
: note may be ſwelled, and continued to any 
N length we think proper to give a ſyllable, 
: ccc. as we judge will be moſt ſuitable for 
h producing the intended effect. oats >. 
ie The proper uſe of emphaſis; therefore, 
as well as accent, muſt .depend entirely 


upon 
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upon the taſte and judgment of the ſpeaker 
or reader; and it would be impoſſible to 


lay down any preciſe rules concerning it, 


that could anſwer the end propoſed, quippe 
demonſtrari niſi opere in ipſo non poteſt ; 
nor have the antients, ſo far as I can recol- 
lect, invented any mark, by which even 
its place was to be diſtinguiſned. Vou 
know that I always read in the key of F, 


in other words, that I cloſe every period 


in that note ; now ſuppoſe any ſyllable of 


a period required an emphaſis to diſtin- 


guiſh it, or give it more expreſſion, and 
let it be ſuppoſed that ſuch ſyllable would 
be properly expreſſed in the note D, in 
this inſtance retaining that aperture of the 
glottis which is neceſſary to ſound the 
note D, if I force the air through it in 
uttering the ſyllable I intend ſhould be 
emphatic, with greater velocity than in 
uttering the other ſyllables, this would 
give a degree of loudneſs or ſtrength to 
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ſuch ſyllable above the reſt, and render it 


more diſt inguiſhable than others in the 
ſame period, which is the proper idea of 
a ſyllable or a word being emphatic; and 
I have only to remind you, that it is very 


aptly illuſtrated in muſic by the extraor- 


dinary degree of force with which we 
breathe through a wind inſtrument, in 
order to give ſuperior ſtrength to any par- 


ticular note, without altering its legiti- 


mate heighth in the ſcale or gamut, or 
the extraordinary preſſure which we give 
to the bow upon the ſtrings of a violin. 


1 am, K.. 
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LETTER XVII. 
HE learned Iſaac Voſſius hath at- 
- tributed the power of the Grecian 


muſic, to an exact obſervance of its move- 
ments in a rythmus ſuited to'thoſe paſſions 


and affections of the mind, which were 


intended to be excited, and by which the 
Greek muſicians were ſaid to have gained 
ſuch an abſolute command over them, that 
they could raiſe, or moderate, or change 
them at their pleaſure; but upon what 


particular principles, or by what rules the 


rythmus of their melody was conducted 


to attain this end, I believe they have no 


where laid down with certainty. A treatiſe 
upon the _ ſuppoſed to have been 
written 


: [ww] 
written by Herophilus, a phyſician, diſtin- 
guiſhed all the ſimple and combined arte- 
rial pulſations by the names of the ſeveral 
{imple and combined poetic feet, which 
in a medical application, I am inclined to 
think would have its uſe, as I might ac- 
quaint Dr. Hay, my: phyſician, by letter, 


that my pulſe beats anapæſts and choriam- 


buſes alternately, at this very time I am 
writing to you; what does this portend 
trow? and that yeſterday it danced iambics, 
with the ſecond Pzon; but this anecdote 


of Herophilus ſeems to intimate, that the 


rythmus of the Grecian melody, which 


preciſely correſponded with that of their 


poetry, {whoſe motions certainly have an 
influence upon the heart) was eſtabliſhed ' 
upon the order of its beats under the agita- 
tion of different paſſions ; and if I rightly 
underſtand him, Ariſtides Quintilian, one 
of the moſt ingenious amongſt the Greek 
muſical writers, ſeems likewiſe to aſcribe | 
8 | the 
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the ſame reciprocal effects upon the mind 
from the arterial pulſations, that the mind 
produces upon the arteries, and to hint 


that both were to be influenced after a 


ſimilar manner; by an artificial movement 
of the rythmus in melody and ſong : were 


This an eſtabliſhed truth, the powers of 


the Greek * muſicians would no longer 


* If the Grecian wulic in its rythmus copied the arterial 
pulſations, it might be termed, with ſome propriety, in this 
reſpect, an imitative arts which muſic certainly is not in any 
other ; our muſicians, it is true, do ſometimes i troduce an 
Imitation, which is properly thrown into the ſymphony, as 
in Mr. Handel's ſong &« So cooes the Turtle; but the beſt 
maſters never attempt to touch the paſſtons, and to give an 
imitation at the ſame time. If inſtrumental muſic then is 
not to be conſidered as an imitative art, or as ſuch in a very 


low degree, this confequence follows, that it never can be 


applied. with propriety to any poetical comipoſition, which 
is purely deſcriptive z whereas almoſt all our ſonnet writers 
ſeem to think they never can be too'florid in deſcription for 
muſic ;z or they have attempted to be peſtilently witty z muſic 
indeed may be forced into union with ſuch poetry, but the 

| 5 attempt 
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be ſo very doubtful ; but, for my own 
part, I muſt acknowledge myſelf an in- 
fidel with reſpe& to the wonderful tales 
of antient inſtrumental mufic, and aſcribe. 
its extraordinary effects, if they ever were 
produced, chiefly to the force of that ſub- 
lime poetry of which it was the accom- 
paniment. Inſtrumental muſic, by itſelf, 
is capable of inflaming the appetites, 
whoſe objects, in general, are fixed by the 
conſtitution of our nature, and of exciting 
vague emotions of a higher kind ; but I 
believe it never raiſes what are properly 
called paſſions by its own intrinſic power, 
although it hath a natural power of allay- 


"attempt to ſet theſe painted odes to muſic with effect, is 


truly as ridiculous as to think of playing a Iandſcape upon 


| the violin, In truth, nuſie is the language of paſſion, and 


is beſt ſuited to the ardours of devotion, which it heightens 
and improves, or it is a proper accompaniment of the tender 
affections, with which it is in perfect harmony, and of which 
it is expreſſive; but with wit it can have no connection, and 


an epigrammatic ſonnet is to the laſt degree abſurd, 


„ L ing 
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ing them when raiſed; it may, indeed, 
excite emotions, as I have faid, which differ 
from paſſion in this reſpect, that they do not 
include ſuch a deſire as carries us out to 
action for want of a determined object, but 
an emotion ſeldom fails to grow into a 
paſſion whenever ſuitable objects preſent 
themſelves, apparently worthy of our pur- 
ſuit with a probable expectation of acquir- 
ing their poſſeſſion or enjoyment. 

I lock upon inſtrumental muſic, there- 
fore, as it acts upon the nervous ſyſtem in 
exciting vague emotions, in the ſame light 
in which we may conſider the action of 
fermented liquors, or of certain drugs and 
medicines which diſpoſe men either to a 
moral or a vicious behaviour, as objects 
and circumſtances happen to occur; that 


is, agreeably to their accidental accompa- 


niments; men are fluſhed with inſolence, 
indulge a vicious luxury, or whilſt they 
liſte to the ſtrains of ſoothing melody, 
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and affociate with the virtuous and bene- 
volent, they find themſelves more diſpoſed 


io practice every virtue; but theſe worthy 


inclinations may go off, as well as thoſe 
that are unfriendly to the ſocial affections, 
for want of abjecs ſuited to the frame of 
mind being offered at the inſtant ; for to 
raiſe an emotion into a paſſion we muſt beſo 
cireumſtanced, as to have an object which 

agrees with the particular propenſity excit- 
ed by the payer of melody, either actually 
before us, or ſtrongly impreſſed upon the 
imagination; hut theſe are accidental cir- 
cumſtances. It is thus that ſome perſons, 
under the influence of ebrity, are either 
goad naturedand charitable, or capricious, 
ill tempered and quarrelſame, they give 


way to luſt, gr eruelty, or they enjoy the 


tranſports of a virtuous friendſhip and af- 


fection, as the ſituation they are placed in 


gives them an opportunity of indulgence. 
The pleaſure which we receiye from 


muſic and poetry, the latter of which is 


A L 2 properly 
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properly the muſic of language, ought not 
to be conſidered as their ultimate end ; 
delight is but their ſecondary object ; and 
to aim at this alone, or to conſider it as 
principal, is to proſtitute to a lower, what 
were given us for nobler and more exalt- 
ed purpoſes. Muſic and Poetic Numbers, 
whilſt they ſweeten the labours of life and 
cheer the heart, by alleviating its ſorrow, 
its anxiety, and cares, at the ſame time 
ſhould be directed as far as the nature of 
them will permit, to inſpire the ſentiments 
of religion and virtue. re yap drarmãů8 
epi HEPTTOY, are 71 une bνν TEAS 
GAN H Nia KATE TO oupſpeſon- 
X65 0 Tpoxeipuevos Os j Tpog aperyv WPHENERs 
Ariſt. Quint. b. 11. Neque omnis ob- 
lectatio culpanda, neque Muſices hc eſt 
finis, animi quidem delinimen eſt per ac- 
cidens, ſcopus vero propoſitus, virtutis ad- | 
jumentum. It ſhould be the buſineſs of 
education, my dear Charles, tocultivate the 
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ſtudy of the polite arts; and even of what 
ate called accompliſhments only, in order 
to heighten and improve the more refined 
pleaſures of the ſenſes; not to accompany 
the groſſer, {which too often is the caſe) 
but to act as a balance againſt their vio- 


lence and impetuoſity; and in this light 
they deſerve to be conſidered, as more than 
innocent and gentile amuſements, they 
become a rational employment and almoſt 
virtues: Delicacy e taſte, will, probably, 

ſecure a young man from falling in to mean 

unſocial vices, but almoſt certainly will 


prevent a long continuance in them; his 
ideas of beauty, regularity, and harmony, 


will extend themſelves to manners, and 
the ſame principle that informs him 
how ſour fweet mußte is 
| When time is broke, and no proportion kept, 
will naturally lead him to the moral con= 
cluſion of the poet 
ſo is it in the muſic of men's lives, 
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A ſimilar ſentiment is finely expreſſed by 
Cicero, in his Offices, from a tranſlation 


of which I am inclined to think that 
Shakeſpear received the hint. Take the 
paſſage entire Ut in F idibus aut tibiis, 
quamvis paulum diſcrepent, id tamen a 
ſciente animadverti ſolet; fic vivendum 
eſt in vita ne forte quid diſcrepet ; vel 
multo etiam magis, quo major & melior 
actionum quam ſonorum eſt concentus. 
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LETTER Xxvii. 
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My DzaR c. 


WAS once aſked by "Ee who had 
no great ſkill in muſic, how it comes 
to paſs that we are ſo much pleaſed with 
ſome tunes above others. The queſtion 
from him furprized me; and I was not 
Fe to give op fiticfattory anfwrer'to 
anbMes queſtion at the fame time, name 
ly, why we are pleated with mufical notes, 
or with any fuccefſion of them at all. To 
get rid of it for the preſent, I could only 
| tay, that in the number of thoſe perſons 
who have naturally an ear for muſic, fome 
might have improved their mufical taſte 
more than others, and rendered themſelves 
7 b 
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better judges of what is elegant; why we 
are pleaſed with muſical notes at all muſt 
be reſolved into the good pleaſure of Him 
who formed us. Reflecting upon the ſub- 


ject more particularly afterward, I con- 


ceived that the delight we receive from 
agreeable melody, might be referred to 
the very ſame principle which takes place 
in all the fine arts, namely, to our love of 
variety under certain reſtrictions, in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of muſical ſounds, How our fond- 
neſs. for variety operates under certain mo- 
difications, with reſpect to lines and forms, 
is finely gxplained by Mr. Hogarth i in his 
Analyſis of Beauty; ſome portion of va- 
riety is neceſſary in every thing that pleaſes 
us; and in melody the greater that variety 
is, without confuſion, provided it paſſes 
in ſucceſſion from note to note by concin- 
nous and harmonic intervals, the greater 
is the pleaſure i it affords us: but the move- 
ment in theſe ſeveral paſſages of a tune 


muſt likewiſe be neither too quick, nor 


too 
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too ſlow to render it agreeable ; to explain 


what I mean, if the ſucceſſion be too guzck, 
its celerity may not ſuffer one impulſe or 
vibration of the nerves. to be continued 
long enough to produce its proper effect 
upon the mind, before the mode of it 
being changed, it is hindered by another 
note, or a ſucceſſion of them, which may 


have a tendency to excite a different emo- 


tion, and prevent the former from com- 
pleating what was begun. Again, if a 
ſucceſſion of notes be too ſow, both the 
ear and the mind muſt be hurt by a con- 


tinuance of the ſame impreſſions upon the 
nerves ſpread oyer the cochlea, by the 


ſtrokes with which the malleolus acts 


upon the fame part. of the tympanum, or 


more probably, by keeping that organ it- | 
ſelf too long upon the ſtretch in expec- 
tancy at the ſame pitch of tenſion ; but 
whatever hurts the body by a ſameneſs of 


agitation in any manner, whether by im- 


pulſes 
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pulſes or vibrations given to the nerves, or 
by a continuance of their extenſions at the 


fame tone, muſt produce correſpondentdiſ- 


agreeable feelings in the ſoul itſelf, which 
is ſo connected with the corporeal part of 
us, that they muſt ſympathize with each 
other, and fuffer or rejoice together. 

A deſire of completion is, in all caſes, 
natural to the human mind, which doth 
not reſt without attaining its end; and 
there is, moredver, a fecret pleaſure an- 
next to every ſtep of one progrefſion to- 
wards it. We delight in tracing ſuch 
connections, and ſuffer when they eſtape 
us. How uneaſy are we at dropping a 
fingle link in our moſt trifling reveries! A 
and how diſſatisfied with what never has 
been finiſhed. Again in confidering any 


thing as 2 whole, where the connection of 
its parts is evident at fi ſight, however 


we may commend the ſimplicity of its 
conſtruction, we are not greatly delight- 
ed 3 
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add, that the more unexpected this balk- 
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ed; where we are obliged to labour in the 


diſcovery of its conſtituent parts, or their 


application to a certain purpoſe, the trou- 
ble of it offends us; and unleſs it is a mat- 
ter of importance to us, we genetally turn 
away from it with diſguſt; but there is a 
ſimplicity with intricacy, which affords 
the mind an agreeable exerciſe without 
fatigue ; and whilſt it leads on the imagi- 
nation in an eaſy chaſe, is evidently bring=- 
ing us nearer to our end, though by gentle 
degrees, with a continued Entertainment 
of variety and ſatisfaction; This is what 
Milton means by the melting voice through 
mazes running, à finoothly gliding from, 
and balking of the cadence when the car 
is prepared for its reception, ſo as to lead 


ũt on in an agreeable ſuſpence, till the de- 


ſign of the compoſer being attained, both 
the taſte and judgment are ſatisfied with 
a full cloſe upon the key note. I might 
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ing of the cadence, and return to the pro- 
greſſion of the melody is, provided no 
harlequin ſkips or violent and unnatural 
changes from one key to anotlier are 
made, the greater is the pleaſure we re- 


ceive from it. Upon this the whole art 


of carrying on the melody of a ſimple tune 
may be ſaid to depend, as well as the com- 
poſition of more laboured pieces of mufic, 
conſiſting of a variety of ſubjects, each of 
vhich muſt be conducted after a ſimilar 
manner, whilſt at the ſame time they are 
united together as a whole. I cannot help 
tranſeribing for you in this letter, a paſſage 
J have lately met with in the celebrated 
Des Carteb, reſpecting the ſubject T am 
ſpeaking of: Among ii the objects of ſenſe, 
he ſaith, Hat is noi the moſt grateful to the 
-mind.which is moſt eaſily perceived, nor that 
on the contrary which is apprehended'with 
much difficulty; but that which 1s perceiu- 
ed nit jo eaſily, as that the natural deſcre of 
11 0 purſuit 


1 
purſuit ( whereby the ſenſes are carried to- 
dards their proper objecks zs checked by 
1 an immediate attainment, nor yet ſo hardly, 
as that the ſenſes are thereby tired, and 


ry finally. we may obſerve that variety is the 2 
= moſt grateful in all things. Certain I am, 
> that it is the ſource of our delight, in 
1 whatever is addreſſed to the Fancy or Ima- 
* gination, and that it appears to be the EF 
4 great principle of Beauty in the works of ONE 
* Nature. | | 
re 
Ip 1 am, 
8E | 
ed 

Dear Charles, your's, &c. 
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. AS. 


DE AR C. 


IF you are not tired with the remarks 
upon Accent and Emphaſis, I declare 

to you that I a»: ſo, moſt heartily ; and I 
foreſee that bis will be a long letter upon 
the ſubject of Quantity, do what I can; 
but for our mutual comfort, it is the laſt 
upon theſe grammatical adjuncts of ſound. 
In every language upon earth, there are 


ſome ſyl lab les capable of being pronounced 


in a much ſhorter time than others, which 


is owing either to the number, or to the 


order of arrangement, or to the nature of 
the letters which compoſe them; and as 
in every thing where relation is concern- 
ed, there muſt be a ſtandard, to which 


WO 
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we may refer thoſe things, whoſe degree 


of relation we want to aſcertain ; ort and 
long ſyllables in any particular country, 


were mutually referred to each other, in 
order to determine their relative differ- 
ences ; but no abſolute meaſure, either of 
the one or the other, could poſſibly be 


fired, as that ſyllable which is very ſhort 


in one caſe, might, from a difference of 


appoſition with reſpect to another ſylla- 


ble, become longer, and vice versi. It 
is farther to be remarked, that from a 


peculiarity of organization in different na- 


tions, ariſing from a difference of habitual 
practice in the uſe of their organs of ſpeech, 
or from ſome other accidental varieties in 
their formation, what is counted a long 


ſyllable in one country, may, poſſibly, be 


a ſhort one in another; becauſe thoſe con- 
fonants which are ſo difficult of utterance 
to one people, as to make a fyllable long, 


may to another be ſo caſy to pronounce, 


that 
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that they may ſpeak them as faſt again, 
and of courſe make the ſame ſyllable ſhort, 
with reference to the long ſyllables of 
their own language; or they may becapable 
of ſpeaking double the number of conſo- 
nants, in the ſame time, that the natives of 
another country utter what they deem a 
long ſyllable, in which long ſyllable there 
may be, in reality, no more than half the 
number of conſonants employed, and from 
hence it follows, that in conſidering the 
poetry of any two languages, which differ 
in the uſe of more or fewer conſonants, a 
compariſon is not to be made between the 


long ſyllables of one country, and the 


long ſyllables of another; but between 
the powers of utterance and their long and 
ſhort ſyllables in each nation reſpectively, 
and that nothing can be more abſurd than 
to think of regulating the proſodial quan- 
tity, or length of ſyllables, in one lan- 
guage, by the rules which fix it in an- 
other. | 


The 
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The Greeks and Romans meaſured the 
time of a long ſyllable by that of two 
ſhort ones , and this proportion, though 


by no means neceſſary, ſeems to be ap- 


proved by all nations Who are acquainted 
with their literature. 
The comparative length of theſe times 
being once ſettled, the next ſtep would 
be to unite long and ſhort ſyllables into 
metrical feet, in ſuch a manner, as to blend 
uniformity and variety together as much 
as poſſible, and to determine the relative 


value of different feet, thus variouſly con- 


ſtructed, amongſt themſelves; whilſt ſome 
were perfectly uniform in their times and 
ſyllables, in order to become the means of 
ſtill Sate variety, * a —— inter- 


This ee followed from their 1 a 

mort ſyllable as the minimum of utterance, ſe that the next | 
rational addition of time to its continuance, muſt, of courſe, 
render it duple of its former length. See Auguſtin's Trea- 


| tiſe on Muſic, book i ii. ch. ii. and Ariftox, book i. 
\ Vor. ; M 0 1 
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[16] 
poſal of them with others; thus tlie ana- 
pæſt and the dactyl, as linimds and car- 


mina have euch an even number of times, 


with an odd number of ſyllables, namely, 


four times and three fyllables; the imbus 


and trochee, as pios. and Servät, have an 
odd number of times with an even num- 
ber of ſyllables ;; the pyrthic, as ds, an 
even number of ſyllables with an even 


number of times; the ſponder, us sim- 


plex, hath an even number of ſyllables, 
with double the number of times, and the 
ſeveral degrees of excefs in the times above 


dhe ſyllables, as likewiſe theprecedence of 


the long or ſnhort ſyllables in each foot, 
Kill ſerved to inoreaſe tlieir variety, as 
may appear at the 15 1ſt and rat pages, 
in which I have given you their ſeveral 
claſſes. 5 . 

It is after aha ee 
metre would be eſtabliſhed conformable 
to the mꝭvements of natural ſdunds, as 


a- 


ey 
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ti are adapted to expreſs the general f 


predominant diſpſitions and paſſions of 
each reſpective people, though ſome par- 
ticular perſons would apply themſelves to 
ſtrike out other ;meaſures, by compound- 
ing the original feet, and excel in ſuch 
meaſures as they were prompted to, by an 
indulgepce of their peculian tempers and 
diſpoũtions of mind. Thus the general 
character and manners of each nation, as 
they maſt greatly contribute to form its 
language, © every language would con- 
ſequenily moſt ahound with ſuch feet and 
meaſures, as yyere expreſſive of the cha- 
racer, and manners of the people, either 
ſlrong and manly, or effeminate and weak; 

and it is for this ceaſon that the popular 
ſongs in very country as they burſt from 
the heart, and are adapted to a ſuitable 
national rythmus,. even exclubve of their 


ſudiects and ſentiments, will enable us to 


forns ſume idea of the natural inclinations 
NA . M 2 Fark of 
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of the inhabitants: Ulloa deſeribing the 
people upon the banks of the Maranon, 
obſerves, that the genius and tempers of 
the Yameo and Omaguas Indians corre- 
ſpond to the difference of their tongues, 
and that in proportion as the diſpoſitions 
of the latter are leſs barbarous and violent, 
their language is ſofter and more agree- 
able to the ear in its movements, - whilſt 


that of the Yameo Indians has a turbu- 


lence and harſhneſs ſuited to the intracta- 
bility and ruggedneſs of their manners. 
I am afraid you would think that I was 
indulging a taſte for ridicule, rather than' 
a regard to ſtrict truth, if I were to tell 
you there is a particular part of London, 
where the remarks above made may be 


exemplified, without going ſo far as the 


inland parts of Africa or South America 


to hunt for Indians. But, I aſſure you, 


it was a frequent ſource of entertainment 
to me when I lived in town, in the com- 
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pany of a friend, who was then a ſtudent 
at Gray's Inn, to compare the language 
of the inhabitants of this diſtrict with their 
countenances and their manners. The 
periods of the Engliſh language, which 
eaſily run into tambic feet, are charac- 
teriſtic of the genius of the people in ge- 


neral, which is impetuous, reſolute, and 


ſarcaſtic; and the meaſure of our poetry 
is, for the moſt part, jambic, like the old 


ballad of Piercy and Douglas, which is 


alternately dimeter iambic, and dimeter 
iambic brachycatalectic; as qur heroic 


verſe is trimeter iambic, with the ſame de- 
ficiency. Again the native gravity of the 


Spaniards is thought to have raiſed their 
tongue in point of dignity and grandeur, 


by the ſolemnity of its movements above 
the other languages in Europe, and the 
Hebrew hath been ſaid to be almoſt wholly 
made up of iambuſſes, ſpondees, anapæſts, 
and moloſſi *, the moſt noble and gene- 


-* Ariſtides Quint. bock ii. p. 98. Meibom. 
f M 3 rous: 
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rous feet of all others *, and in a pecutiar 
manner adapted to the ſolemnity of relis 
gious worſhip ; whereas the language of 
Greece inhabited by ſeveral petty nations | 
differing from each other in their cliz 
mates, their ſoil, and their diſpoſitions; 
but united at the fame time in the love of 
 Hberty, which calls forth every power of 
body and mind, had all the poſtible va. 
riety of feet that are e to _ ſpes 
| _ cies 


'® Thoſe kit; are conſidered as moſt minly and ge genetoas, 
which have the greateſt aumberof times, and end in ohe of OU 
long fyllables z and thoſe, on the contrary; which conclude 
with a ſhort: ſyllable, are conſidered as effeminate and weak, 
except the dactyl and palimbacchius, the latter of which i is 
called, by Dionyſius, the bacchius, who repreſents i it as ca- 
pable of inſpiring dignity and relpect, and the former, ts 
peculiarly elegant in proſe; it is to be doubtetl, howevyet, 
whether the merit of the daftyl i is not chiefly owing to the. 

ſtability of the ſpondee with which it is uſually connetted, . 
The ſimple feet are no more than four, the | pyrrie, the tra- 

chee, (or chorer) tHe iambus, and the chdbz. z 

Tue trifyllabic fert are eiglit, compountied of ont ef the 
original ſimple feet, and the half of another, whoſe times 
$ . ae 
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appearance of liberty, even after they had 

really loſt it, made it necaſſary for them to | | 
cultivate the arts of eloquenceiand perſua - 
ſion, whieh prevented the corruption of 
their genius, and continued them the unri- 
valled maſters of proſaicandpoeticakcoms ; 
poſition to the age of Cicero and Horace; 
but howweuer excellent the tafte ant abili- 
ties nnn wn men were, the Ror an 


59 _  T 


| buen. ** half "= fpondes; gory of a 


pyrric. we 3 4 ö * 4 41 3 A * 
B compounding « exchof be four 10 bart. les with 


WV: 


each, and changing the order of their ſequence, the Greeks | 
formed fixteen tetraſyllabic feet, and again by compounding ; 
2 ſecond order of feet with the firſt, they had [thirty-two 
more, egeh font copſiſtipg of five ſyllables, and as gyery thing 
in | which they engaged was Carried ip-3 a egree.o! gf Henne 
gance, they compoundeg theſe again, till at laf tl 
of War metrical feet was not Teſs than one Vundbed and 
twenty-four, every one of which they pretended had a pæcu- 
liar power tither in regulating; or exciting ſome paſſion or 
affection of the mind. I ſhall ſubjoin a ſcheme of the three 
ficſt claſſes, from whence you may form an idea of the other. 
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language was ſtubborn and inflexible, and 
their-metre requiring an emphatic ſound 
ſometimes upon the laſt ſyllable of a word, 
which their pronunciation did not pro- 


perly allow, (the ill effect of which was 


not to be compenſated by any tranſpoſi- 
tion of the order of the words) this defect 
inevitably ſpoiled their numbers, and gave 
them an air of ſtiffneſs which even the 
prejudice of cuſtom, could not teconcile 
to a Roman ear: ſeveral inſtances of this 


might be given from the writers of Latin 


poetry, but the eſt hederæ vis, & patrue 


verbera linguæ, in the xiith ode of the 3d 


book of Horace, will ſufficiently point out 


to you what I mean. There are, how- 
ever, many other caſes where the Romans 


in placing their accuſtomed ſtroke of em- 


phaſis, fas i it appears at leaſt to me) could 


hardly avoid, in ſome degree, inj juring the 


rythmus, though the quantity of a word 


was not violated by it 0 as to alter the 
metre; 


CAS” 
metre: how they managed the pronun- 


ciation in theſe caſes, I do not pretend to 


ſay ; it is plain from Quintillian, I. 1a, 
chap, x. [Who, by the way, confounded 
the acute accent with the long quantity, ] 


that they conſidered the thing as an im- 


perfection in their language; and proba- 
bly the rythmus may be more capable of 

elegance in every tongue, as the prolong- 
ed emphalis\ which the fame author ſeems 


to have confounged with the effect, of the 


circumflex; - moſt frequently coincides 
with the naturally long quantity ; but if 
this be the caſe, as I preſume it to be, 
it evidently ſhows. the abſurdity of ſome 


modern innovations in our own, by throw- 
ing the emphatic ſtroke as far back as 


poſſible, without any regard to the time 


of the ſyllable to which we apply it, as 


upon the firſt ſyllable of the word re- 


Fradtory ; and we may, poſſibly, in a few 


years come to pronounce repignant, and 


words 
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vantage being ſo much as pretended *, . 


[1 
words of like conſtruction, after the fame 
manner, thus offering: a violence to na- 
tural pronunciation which muſt hurt the 
melody of our language, without any ad- 


* 


Theke are but fe Verde whoſe fyllibles ay not be 

reduced to ſome one of the/metrical feet. Pedes autem qui 
ſyllabam longam in. initio habent er In brevia deſinunt tem- 
pore motus habent imbecilles, minimeq; viriles ; contra- | 


| rium verd fit in illis pedibus qui in longum deſinunt tempus 2 


a quidem quanto remotior a principio Pedir, fit ſplaba hnga, 
few feriths, tante fortiores matus, quanto verb eadam pro- 


Mor initio, tanto minus ponderis & gravitatis habit. You 


will conſult Voſſius de viribus Rythmi, page 74» whoſe ear, 


With reſpeRt to quantity, was very accurate, though he was 


entirely unacquainted with the powers of accent, and proba- 


bly incapable of diftinguiſhing the nice differences of tune, 


which is no very uncommon caſe with ſome of our muſiciaas 
by profeſſion, who, nevertheleſs, are good timiſts. 
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1 have added a few. EX MPLES. of 


ENGLISH MEAS RES. 
5 Iambic Dimeter,, \ 
Deen yx Nine | deſcend ] ind eng 
Trocbaic catalectic Dimeter. 
1 the | ſtreams that ever flow 1 
' Tambic Dimeter. , 


Ts drive ch deZr{ with hoind[ind hörn 


Jambic Dimeter brachycatalethic. | 
Earl Perlcy'todk | his wiy | 
 Trimeter Jambic bracbyratalectic. 
A hepſhbrd 'sboy[he sẽeksſnð bẽtſtẽr name 
Trimeter Iambic brachycatalectic, with 
the firſt Foot dactylicg. 
Fall many [3 gem | öf purſeſt ray [ rẽne 


Trochaic Dimeter. © 


Take the | bliſs the] Gods prijvide this, 


Every language muſt neceſſarily ve long and . ne- 
bles reſolvable into the metrical feet: The variety of our 
numbers is much greater than is commonly ſuppoſed, aud 
their effects both upon the ear and the heart are not lefs 


Kriking than thoſe of the Antients but I would adviſe you 


nat to oppoſe ſcholaſtic prejudices, in favour. of the ſuperior 


powers and excellencies of the Greek and * you 


, * hom . . —_— 
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— 8 —— 
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| t 
| It hath been ſaid that the Greeks and 


Romans divided all the ſyllables of their 


reſpective languages into long and ſhort, 
in the general rules for compoſition, both 


in verſe and proſe, and ſuppoſed the ſhort 


time, and the long ſyllable of wo; | but 
ſtill thoſe perſons who conſidered the ſub- 
jet with greater accuracy, made a diſ- 


 tintion between one long ſyllable, and 


another long ſyllable; and again between 
two ſhort ſyllables giving more than one 
meaſure of time to a ſhort ſyllable in ſome 


_ fituations or circumſtances yet leſs than 


two, and leſs than two meaſures or times 


do ſome long ſyNables yet more than one, 


and theſe they called irrational times, not 
being reduceable to any certain ratio, as 
they are deſcribed, by Dionyſius, ſect. xi, 
and by the muſical authors which have 
come down to us. 22 Nobvog 0TH prev E 
xios lap tfes xi q fag h ur- 


xu, 
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the tongue is vesdy placecl £0:pronounce 


74 1 
vor, ob d cc Ade, 4 pita, did 
70, NC S. Soc rd dor i avre T% c 


longius, at minus longo quod fit; pre 

quanto autem fit minus vel majus:certi 
quippe ratione difficile eſt redditu ex 
hoc ãpſo accidente irrationale vocatur. 
See Bacehins's Accouutof Rythmus. One 
cauſe of this difference in the length of 
fables of the ſame denomination, which 
is not indeed affigned by theſe. writers, 
appears frequently to he owingito the time 


ing One ſy able, to adapt the organs of 


ſpeech to hegin another, and wich nurft 


be more or lefs, as the ſeoott begins with 


_ letter of the ſame, or of a Hifferent organ, 


to that eh ended the fitſt; thus if the 
firſt· able of a word dloſes with a, end 

the next begins with ) a5 in cO-tu- iar, 
after te voice ends che · firſt Iytlable cun, 


the 


1 


EE _--.- 
the t, only by letting the air ſuddenly- 


down from the roof of the mouth where 


it had confined it; but if inſtead of the 
word cuntumax we take the word con- 
fabulor, after pronouncing the ßrſt ſylla- 
ble, can, the tongue is to be withdrawn, 
and the lower lip adapted to the upper 
teeth before we are prepared to ſound the 
ſecond fyllable, and for this reaſon we 
muſt dwell longer upon con in the :econd 
caſe, than in the firſt, although in either 
ſituation con is to be conſidered as a long 
ſyllable: thus again vul in vultis is not 
ſo long as vn in vulpes, and vel in vellus 
not ſo long as the firſt ſyllable of vultis 
or vnupes. It is thus in ſhort ſyllables, 
If in alter is Thorter than I in aliquis, Je 
in pallida, before two conſonants, even 
in a following word, as ſpectra, ĩs nat fo 
thort as if the next word ad begun with 
a ſingle conſonant, and it would be ſhorter 

e al 
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ſtill, if hät ſingle one were a Oey 1 
what effects muſt an attention to the 
rythmus of a compoſition have produced 
among the Greeks, whoſe genius Was 
equal to the delicacy of their taſte, and 
the diligence of their enquiry into theſe 
minutiæ of elegance; for it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the different length of ſylla- 
bles of the ſame denomination reſpected 
rythmus chiefly, and that as verſe could 
ſubſiſt, though theſe irrational times were 
not . i; grammatical CIS 


. If + we > agen to the obſervation above — we ſhall 
and that the difference between a rough, and a ſmooth flow- 
ing ſtyle, depends greatly upon | the writers neglect of this 
circumſtance, or upon his natural or-ſcientific obſeryance of 
it; as the effect of reading, I mean the delicacy or force of 
uttering ſome ſentences, depends upon one's giving the little 
more or the little leſs to ſome ſyllables, not only of tune but 
of time, than i is preciſely juſt » that is, upon thoſe tndifide- 
able irrational differences between the exactly true and falſe 
meaſurement of either, after the ſame manner as we nes: it 
dors i in a mere muſical performance, | 


* 


was ſufficient to render a proſe compos 
fition clear, without any regard being had 


to the rythmus of it at all; and, indeed, 


where too great an attention is paid to it, 
a writer not unfrequently prefers: a worſe 
expreſſion to a better for the ſake of ſound, 


and enervates the conſtitution of his pe- 


like thoſe over fond mothers who ſacrifice | 


the health of their daughters to the defire 


of making them fine ſhapes, et. tametſi 


bona natura eſt reddunt curatura Junceas; 
but ſtill a middle way is to be obſerved, 
becauſe though perſpicuity might be ob- 
tained without. much regard to rythmus, 


yet the charm of grace and ftrength united 
entirely neglected. An apt diſpoſition of 


the parts M any: ſubject, fo as to form an 
agreeable: whole, ſeems to be a pretty good 
general definition: of rythmus whatever it is 
applied to and in the ſtructure of a pe- 
riod, as the foot conſiſts in a certain num- 
Yor. IJ. N . 
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ber and arrangement of duly proportioned 
ſyllables, fo rythmus conſiſts in a certain 


number and arrangement of duly propor- 


tioned feet; and to carry on the metaphor, 
may be conſidered as the air and gait both 
meter verſes, confiſting only of ſpondees, 
except their fifth feet, and each foot ter- 
minating a word, may be offered as an ex- 
ample of returning metre or verſe, which 


"would offend inſtead of giving us pleaſure. 


Without a proper rythmus, the metre 
would be juſt, but the figure of a mummy 
with its legs cloſed, and the arms ſtick- 
ing to its ſides, would be as agreeable an 
object to the eye, as this mere juxta- 


_ potion of metrical feet would be to the 


car. Uniformity with variety ſhould be 
conſulted, by uniting the ſyllables of 
ſeparate words, ſo as to interweave, or 
blend them into one metrical foot, as in 
mũs mihi the dactylic foot connects the 
two words, and links them together. A 


'\ 
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due ſequence of dactyls and ſpondees is, 
perhaps, the leaſt thing that is required 
in the conſtruction of an elegant heroic 


of beauty, is always moſt ſtriking when it 


is ſupported. by unſormity, ſo uniformity 
alone never fails to diſguſt either the eye 
or the ear when it is not blended with 


ſome portion of variety. 


A duly varied ſucceſſion of et © 
is the proper definition of what is uſually 
called rythmus, with regard ta praſaic lan» 

guage as well as verſe ; but it appears from 


che more general definition above given, 
chat rythmus, in an extended ſenſe, may be 


applied to painting, ſtatuary, architecture, 
gardening, &c. for which we. have the 
authority of the antients, [Ariſt. Quintil, 
b. 1.]. When the limbs of a ſtatue, the 
objects in a picture, or the members of a 

building were duly proportioned and dif, 


ra nne nen 


N 2 5 have 


have's good he- and "Ws. "0 


no doubt but that all the fine arts would 


receive conſiderable advantage from its be- 


ing ſtudied as a general principle; though 


rhetoric, poetry, dancing, and muſic are 
its peculiar provinces; for a compleat idea 
of it, as applied to language, I would re- 


fer you to Dionyſius on the ſtructure of 
language, who makes the elegante and 
force of a period to depend leſs upon the 


choice of the words which compoſe it, 


than upon their order and arrangement, 
and compares its woe to that of Mi- 
nerva in the Odyſſey, who! ſometimes 


gives her heroe the appearance of a poor 


decrepid old man, and at others heightens 


the native dignity of his perſon with all 
the charms of | manly beauty and grace- 


fulneſs; after the ſame manner, a bad 


rythmus, he obſerves, gives meanneſs and 
deformity to the ſentiment itſelf, whereas 


4 good one raiſes and ennobles it, and we 


e ; are. 
5 « 
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are frequently ſurprized to find the faine 


thought have ſuch a different effe& upon 
the mind, according as the language in 


Ne it is n Are n in this 


. we ile; 5 et 
Which conſtitute the: agteeableneſs of 
mhm, 4 deri when. brought 298%; 


_ there ſhquld. be: a due adj * 


of long and ſhort ſyllables, in compoſing 
hs metrical feet. Secondly, a variety in 
each fbot ariſing from its number of times, 
compared with the number of ſyllables 


of py nents; 5 e being had | 


times; e nnn are. _not-capabls 
of; being preciſely aſgertained. ag 


Thirdly, A variety which ariſes from 


the order of ſequence, reſpecting the long 
and ſhort ſyllables of thoſe feet in which 


the number ef times are equal, as of the 
ein „„  iaqabus 


= 
1 
| 
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;imbus and the trochee, which have each 
three times, the firſt ſyllable of the ambus 
containing only one time and its latter 
two, whereas the firſt ſyllable of the trochee 
contains two bw and the latter anly 
one. 747 be ice 
In the bail phee, the eie of 
accordant fect: which muſt he done in 
ſuch a manner as to produce the utmoſt 
variety in the mixture of then, cbnſiſt- 
ently with weaker fest being Tupported 
| by the ſtronger ; and, laſtiy, ort off; 
A blending together of the feverali purti 
of each metrical foot, and uniting them in 
| different words, ſo as to form itHetn into 
a Whole by a due adjoĩnment and union, 
and not merely a bringing the entire feet 
tqgether, each in a md ward, like 
| beads upon a ſtring. 
I muſt own it does not appear to me an 
affair of any great importanet, after what 
manner we ce a langunge which 
| _ exiſts. 
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exiſts no where at preſent but in books; 


as the means only of conveying ſcience, 


preciſt accuracy, in this reſpect, is not 
abſolutely neceſſary, for as much as the 


learned of different countries can do with- 
out it; we ſhould endeayour, it is true, 
to obſerve uniformity of Pronunciation, 


and to violate the quantity of ſyllables as 


little as. poſſible, where a knowledge of 
their quantity can be obtained, which 1 
ſuppoſe may be known in general; not- 
withſtanding which, if the antients could 
be raiſed from the grave, they would pro- 


bably be incapable of underſtanding their 


own tongues as We ſpeak them At preſent, 
for by miſplacing either the emphaſis or 
accent, by the raiſing ſome ſy]lables too 


high, or letting the voice fiak too low in 
their utterance, by confounding the em- 


phaſis and acute accent together, or by 
neglecting, i in many caſes, the due diſ- 


tinction between a long and ſhort ſyllable, 


8 according 
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according to qur manner of pranouncing 
them, or by an error in the powers of 
ſome letters *, we almoſt entirely alter the 
vphole ſound of the words. The ears of 
the Greeks and Romans were + hard to 


bis 
71057 457 1 9 9440 my 

. The antients, for inſtance, eee 4 v like a W, 
except at the beginning of a word, as pavo, the bas, 
was called paws,” which i is expreſſiye of its)ſquall; 5 at the 
"beginning of a word was pronounced not a8 we utter it in 
Jacob, byt like a d and d f ſoft, as.in ſome diſtrj&s. he. word 
Juice; and as it is by np means clear after what t 187 they 
pronounced the vowels 4 e, i, and i u, 'of courſe "the utterance 
of their dipthongs are leſs certa Fol Geterminates A which 
varieties | muſt render our manper unintplligible. (| vids: . 
_ + was ſtruck the other day with. a,queſtion from; per- 
fon unacquainted with erg, thing: more than the s found of of he 
learned languages, Which of the moo, in my, opinion, 08s 
Fioeeter to the ear, the Greek or thi 1 E infwer was 
immediately given, without the Jekſt heſitation} As 1d not 
expect a rgturn to it, That tþ6 Grepk was ſaid-tq 3 
the more , hut why, Teplied the queſtioniſt, did d I 
rely upon 'hearſay's why could * r depend upon the d deter- 
"mination at * my ou judgment, i in | this caſe 7 and if the 
1 ene really 'the eee how happened it 
> „ thaf 
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againſt their rules of ſpeaking, we may 
conclude they would be diſguſted as well 


as uninformed; but . * asian 


* 


that the moſt 2 found 5d a it 5b, that of k, which 
could not certainly be reckoned in * number of the moſt 
muſical letters, and that ſo many words ſeemed to be ter- : 
nina eee beans few with vowels, like the 


} * 
7 13 £4 


words whoſe list » were either K or E, 1 thadſs Ter Ks, 


er X pronquneed hard, a vaſt proportion of diſagreeaple 
ſounds heſides the frequent occurrences . of theſe d Jettery;ue 


: medials or fingls, whillt there was not more than a third Part 


of the number of bens beginning with the ſweeteſt of the 


- liquids, A. And with reſpeft 76 N. Gaal Prededed- U 


Que, which was objected, I had no apology to make, | 
as I could not but immediately recolle& the remarkable fre- 


quency of chis naſal termination; with the rule omni geni- 


tivus pluralis deſinit perpetuo in wy upon hich 1 found 
myſelf incline to give a preference; in point of ſoftnels, to 


the Roman langua ge: but this remaing-a' matter yet unſet- 
ted in my own mind, and when it is determined, it will be 


moſt prudent, perhaps, not to divulge my opinion, er! 240. 


128 * Tp | 
—— ; 55 An 
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an inſtance of their extreme delicacy of 
car, that an actor would have been hiſſed, 
who in repeating a verſe ſhould have made 
the leaſt miſtake in the quantity of a ſin- 
gle ſyllable by pronouncing it too ſhort, | 
or by giving it a longer time than was 
legitimate, we ſeem to attribute more 
critical meritto them in general, upon this 
account, than the fact deſerves ; for their 
muſical notes being w/ally adapted to the 
quantity of the ſyllables. to which they 
were ſet, (though we learn from Diony- 
fius, of Halicarnaſſus, ſe&. xi. 1 that they 
were not always) and the time being 
beaten upon the ſtage, chey had a ſtandard 
to refer to, which the dulleſs ear could | 


* Tu th dns . e eee 
in my opinion the muſician gave a proof of his judgment 
and taſte in departing from the eſtabliſhed accent and quan- 
tity, and ſetting Tia. 05/8 AiEꝭJ- at the fame pitch of 
voice, and as we n ag 4:2 
the ſame length. | | 


not 
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not poſſibly miſtake, | How, and in what 
manner they diſtinguiſhed between a long 
ſyllable and a ſhort one in ordinary con 
verſation, where the letters which com- 
poſe them are the ſame, is a matter too we 
are not perhaps ſufficiently informed in, 
but if from the nature of ſhort wore} the 
following conſonant ſucceeded fo quick as 
to be pronaunced with it, the difference 
would have been as readily perceived by 
them, as it is in many caſes with us: In 
Englith in the word confider the i isſhart, 
and we pronounce it together with the g. 
In the word deciſive the firſt 7 is long, 
and is therefore ſeparated from the fol- 
lowing s, de ci, and there might 
be a ſimĩlar diſtinction between words of 
the ſame conſtruction Won gſt the Ro- 
mans, 8 2s. between pöphlus the poplar, | 
and pöpfülus the people; but whether this 
was, or was not the practice, I muſt leave 
to ay deciſion of the learned; That the 
TN pronun- 


0188 7 
pronunciation of the firſt ſyllable in each 
word was different 1 e no ſort of 
: doubt *. = . 

-T- ſhall. conclude wear 1 10 to * 
upon quantity, with obſerving, that the 
difficulty, or eaſe, or elegance of pronun- 
ciation is not the ſole cauſe of the rela- 
tive eſtabliſſied length and ſhortneſs of 
ſyllables, for many words may be im- 
ported by a commeree with neighbouring 
nations, which will retain the original 
native een their Se eee 
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| . You will obſerve, my dear e that the ſyllable 
may bo a Jong one, though its vowel i is properly ſhort, for 
the ſecond ſyllable in "ie word conſider is long; br dtherwiſe 
we ſhould pronounce it consider, whereas the voice dwells 
upon it, and it-is uttered in the ſame manner as if the d were 
doubled, and it was written confidder. A long and a ſhort 
| vowel i in the primitive. language, which 1 Fon eive to hare 
been the Hebrew, have no other difference I be ere of pi pro- 
nunciation, 'than whit ariſes from an UdherJer to the 
conſonant which ſucceeds, or a' — from it ſo a8 to 
cloſe the * VVV 


— 


guiſh ſuch as are ſeparated from it, that. 


0 1 


not exactly agreeable to the rules of 


quantity with the people where they are 
introduced, and this long after their ori- 


ginal introduction, as foreign words is for- 


gotten: The ſame thing obtains in words 
derived only. from other languages, though 


altered in ſome. reſpects agreeably to the 


genius of that with which they are incor- 
porated: thus Pyramis was probably an 
Agyptian word with a Greek termina- 
tion, the firſt ſyllable of which retained 
its original long quantity, and many ex- 
amples of the like kind might, probably, 
be collected. 

It would contribu not a little to faci- 
litate the attainment of our pronunciation 
to foreigners, and at the fame time to 
render it more uniform amongſt ourſelves, 


if characters were placed over the vowels | 


to point out ſuch as adhere in utterance 
to a following conſonant, and to diſtin- 
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is, tomark the long vowels from the ſhort. 
ones; and in teaching the elements of our 


language, ſy Hlables ought never to be di- 
vided inconſiſtently with the eſtabliſhed 
length of their vowels, according to the 


cuſtomary manner of the beſt ſpeakers, 
| except when the nber of a word 


baply requires it. 
I am, 


LRBTT ER 
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LETTER XX. 


My, Dzar C. 


H E rules of accentuation, and for 

determining the * quantity or length 
of ſyllables in Greek, are ſo many, all 
together, and in moſt grammars ſo per- 
plexed, that it will require a conſiderable 
portion of your time to obtain a perfect 
knowledge of them ; and the learned are 
not clear with reſpect to their application 
in a number of inſtances. The laws of 
the Greek proſody notwithſtanding, ſeem: 


to have been leſs ſtrictly. obſerved than 


* Limiting the quantity of = ſyllable to its time only, 
ſeems to be an inaccuracy, for the quantity of it conſiſts in 
a certain, portion of tune and time together, whilft we utter 
it with a given tone and emphaſis. | 


thoſe 


— 


T7 
thoſe of the Latin; the dialectic diffe- 
rences of their tongues afforded them 
great latitude, and that almoſt infinite 
variety of meaſures which they invented, 
. was another ſource of poetic licenſes. To 
be more particular; the elifion of one 
vowel before another, in different words, 
might or might not be obſerved at the 
diſcretion of the poet; one vowel imme- 
diately before another in the ſame word, 
did not always determine a ſyllable to be 
ſhort; and nothing is more frequent than 
for a ſhort vowel before two conſonar ts, 
if theſe conſonants could begin a word, 
to be uſed as a ſhort ſyllable; again, the 
double vowels 3 and , that is to fay, 
ee and 00 were often conſidered as ſhort 
vowels, in oppoſition to a rule founded ex- 
preſsly upon the natural powers of ſpeech ; 
and how this was to be reconciled with 
their grammatical principle, that a ſhort 
vowel was the minimum of utterance, 
_ | | muſt 
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muſt be left to the critics, for if oplriepoy 
neceſſarily required one time, w weya, 

which was a. double oppor, muſt, of 


courle; take up two; and the ſame may 


be faid of the j or the double . Dip- 
thongs eertainly could not be pronoune- 


_ ed ſoquick as fingle vowels, let the ſounds 


of their reſpective vowels. be blended 
together ever ſo intimately, and yet the 
dipthongs as, «, o, and vis were often 
uſed as ſhort vowels. I ſhall only give one 
example from Homer and Theocritus, 


of the ellipſe being diſregarded, and of 


an , and the dipthong 0, n uſed as 
ſhort vowels. | 


' f. 


Yrs {77 du & "A 7e rol BY AGAR 

15 Homer. 
25 7 77% ToTpov Tsbvancapes, 7 Cel & e. 
Theoeritus. , 


The zee Dr. «Clark; in his edition 


of Homer, hath ſhewn, that moſt of the 


Vol. E 10 poetie 
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poetic licenſes were limited within certain 
| determinate bounds, and applied under 

certain circumſtances only. . e 
A Theſaurus Græeæ Poeſeos eee 
publiſhed within theſe few years, after the 

manner of your Latin Gradus, by a gen- 

tleman of very great learning and abili- 
ties, to which is prefixed, a chapter on 

the Quantity of ſyllables, which from the 
to be more perfect, as well as more com 

pendious, than any treatiſe upon the ſub- 
ject yet written; the baok was lent me 
for a few days only, and E could do no 
more than look over it in a very curſory 

manner; it has laid a noble foundation 
for a more compleat work, and I am 
amazed one man could do ſo much; but 
I have been told by a perſon who has 
known him ſeveral years, that he is in- 
defatigable. The chapter I ſpeak of, is 
part of a Diſſertation de Re metrica Græ- 


227 : Corum, 
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corum, comprized in about ten quarts 
pages of it, including a great number of 
learned and uſeful notes. His opinion, 
concerning accents, is the ſame with his 


friend Mr. Foſter's, and he apologizes 


for a general omiſſion of the accentual 
marks throughout the work, by telling 
his readers, that as it was compiled for 
thoſe who have already made a progreſs 
in Gitek; ſuch. perſons muſt know the 
firſt general tule of accentuation, that if 
the laſt ſyllable of a word be ing, the 
acute acrent muſt be upon the penulti- 
mate; and if por, upon the antepenul- 
timate; ſhould the word confiſt of more 
than two ſyllables. The foundation of 
this rule I conjecture to be, that it is 
eaſiet to let the voice fall, upon a long 
fyNable; than upon a ſhort one; as it feels 
a ſort of repoſe in dwelling upon it, after 
being intended, and it gives, moreover, a 


ert diſtinction to the word fo accented ; 


O 2 | whereas 
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whereas the voice is carried forward almoſt 
inſtantly when it deſcends upon a ſhort 
ſyllable, and would mix its ſound with 
that of the ſucceeding word, if the ſhort 
ſyllable, upon which it falls after inten- 
fron, were the laſt ſyllable of the word ſo 
acuted, as Ayes eb, and if the follow- 
ing word in ſuch circumſtances ſhould | 
| happen to be a monoſyllable, it would 
not have any accentual mark over it, hi | 
be conſidered as part.of that preceding, as 
Gd eo. TO .Mo, throw me the book. 
A ſimilar reſt is given to the voice. when 
two ſhort ſyllables ſucceed the acuted ſyl- 
1yble, for the penultimate is often ſhort 
together with the ultimate in the ſame 
word; but if the penultimate is a long 
ſyllable when the laſt ſyllables being ſhort 
throws the acute accent upon the ante- 
penultimate, the utterance of ſuch word 
is ſo much more diſtinct and agtecable, 
both to the ſpeaker and the hearer.. + 
The 
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The learned author of the Theſaurus 
availed himſelf of this rule to leſſen his 
labour, taking notice only of the excep- 
tions to it, which are much fewer than 
might be imagined, though ſufficiently 
numerous to occaſion you not a little trou- 


ble. I may, in a few weeks, find time 


to ſend you a ſhort compendium of the 


rules of accentuation, but ſhall refer you 


to the abovementioned diſſertation for the 
rules of Greek quantity. I was informed 
the other day by a friend of ours, that the 
author of this extraordinary work, has fo 
abſolutely given himſelf up to his claſſical 
ſtudies, as to be an utter ſtranger to every 
ſort of prudential knowledge and it may 
excite a ſmile at the cloſe of a dull letter, to 
be told, that whenever this great ſcholar 
and man of ſenſe is permitted to walk out 
for his amuſement in London by himſelf, 
his wife is obliged to take away his money, 
or, like a child, he will ſquander all upon 
03 „ 
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toys and bawbles, of any ſort, to encourage 
induſtry ; or diſtribute it amongſt the beg. 
gars out of charity. The poet's lot, in 
general, is to have but little money; the 
lot of this extraordinary genius 1s to be 
inſenſible of its proper uſe and value. 


Tam, 


| Dear Charles, your's, &c, 
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LETTER XAT. 
My Dear | 
S I have quoted ſeveral muſical au- 
thors from amongſt the antients, I 


am perſuaded it will not be diſagrecable 
to you to receive fome ſhort account of 


them, their names not being altogether 


ſo well known as thoſe of Homer and 
Virgil. | 

The mot antient of the Greek muſical 
writers whate treatiſes have come down to 
us, is Ariſtoxenus, who was a diſciple of 
Ariftotle about three hundred years before 


the birth of our Saviour Chriſt; his three 


books upon the Elements of Harmonic, 
are all which remain of his works, and 
* but in an imperfect ſtate, though 

1 2 Os —- 
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he is ſuppoſed to have publiſhed ſeveral 
diſſertations upon the other branches of 
Muſic. He was at the head of a muſical 
ſect, which from him was called Ariſtox- 


enian. The diſciples of this ſchool took 


in the judgment of the ear, as well as the 
mathematical doctrine of ſounds, in order 
to determine what was right or wrong 
with reſpect to melody, which the Pytha- 


goreans utterly rejected as unworthy of 


their muſical philoſophy, | 
The great geometrician Euclid, a con- 
temporary and ſcholar of Socrates, is the 
next muſical writer in ſucceſſion; of whoſe 
_ two treatiſes, namely, an Introduction to 
Harmonic, and the Section of the Canon, 
or Monochard, I intend to give you a 


plain tranſlation, in a ſeries of letters; 
though I rather think, as the latter treatiſe 


conſiſts of a chain of problems, that I 
ſhall incloſe it to you uninterrupted and 
entire, 1 855 . 7 


n | 


N 
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; Gaudentius, the philoſopher, has writ- 
teen an abridgement of Ariſtoxenus, which 
he likewiſe calls an Introduction to Har- 


monic. It conſiſts of no more than one 
book, which concludes with an account 
of the muſical ſigns, or characters, made 
uſe of in four of the Greek modes, namely, 
the Hyperlydian, the Molian, and the 
Hypozolian modes in the diatonie genus 


of melody ſolely. His work, ſo far as it 


is perfect, is written with much clearneſs, 
and in an agreeable ſtyle, but there is no 
doubt that a conſiderable part of it has 
periſhed. - The age in which he lived is 
very uncertain. a 

Old Bacchius, as he is called, 1 Bax- 


— Peper] has left us an eſſay in dia- 


logue upon the Art of Muſic. It is ſhort, 
indeed, conſiſting of a very few pages; 
but we are particularly indebted to him 
for the preciſion with which he has de- 
termined the muſical intervals of the Græ- 


w b . — * 
4 N 55 clan 
. 7 | 
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cian Modes. His works have ſuffered 
greatly from the injuries of time; though 
I ſuſpect them not to -by rims 
quity. 

Nicomachus is the 10 writer winds has 
given us an account of the antient Pytha- 
gorean ſyſtem of harmonic, in a treatiſe 
he has called a Muſical Manual, which 
was written for the inſtruction of a lady 
of quality, andas it appears by her expreſs 
command; it conſiſts of no more than 
two books, but he promiſes to ſend her a 
more perfect performance upon the ſub- 
je&; to which he conſiders theſe two 
books only as an introduction, if it ſhould 
pleaſe the gods to grant him leiſure from 
the hurry and fatigues of travel, with 
a tranquillity of mind requiſite for ſuch 
an undertaking. He was an ingenious 
man, and a good mathematician. The 
age he lived in, is not known, but it was 


certainly after that of Claudius Ptolemy, 


for 
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gor i the ſecond book he mentions that 


great genius's reduction of the modes, who 


- flouriſhed in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 


Nicomachus was a native of Syria, and 
probably a ſlave of the lady s for whom 
he compoſed his work, 

Ariſtides Quintilian is. another of the 
muſical writers, only a partof whoſe warks 
upon Melody and Rythmus remain. He 
appears to have been exceedingly ingeni- 
ous, and his treatiſe. upon Rythmus in 
particular is ſo entertaining, that it is to 


be wiſhed ſome gentleman of leiſure and 


abilities would favour us with an accurate 
tranſlation of it; adding ſuch explanatory 


notes as may be neceſſary. For as the 
Greek muſic is ſuppoſed to have depended 


principally for its effects upon the powery 
of rythmus, we ſhould thereby become 
not only better judges what degree of 
merit it really poſſeſſed, but might poſli, 
bly i improve our own by the ſtudy of it. 
Ariſtides 


? 
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Ariſtides is ſuppoſed to have ved about 
the time of Traaan. | 

Theſe are the muſical 451 0 to whom 
I have referred ; and, in fact, almoſt all 
the other authors of this claſs have pe- 
 Tiſhed in the wreck of time; but as pro- 
bably theſe have been preſerved on ac- 
count of their ſuperior degree of merit, 
there is no great reaſon for us to lament 
the loſs of the reſt. | 
t. Auguſtin, one of the moſt learned 

fathers of the church, publiſhed three 
books on Rythmus towards the end of the 
fourth century, part of which I remem- 
ber ſome years ſince to have peruſed with 
pleaſure, and ſhould like to read over the 
whole ; but St. Auguſtin's Works are too F 
voluminous and expenſive to be purchaſed 
for amuſement, or the gratification of 
curioſity only, and this treatife is not to | 
be had Rai, | = 


I am, &c. 5 


LETTER 
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"LETTER Tir. 


DAR CHARLES, nn 
II. is reaſonable to believe there may 
1 be but one grand principle in Nature, 
from whence the particular principles of 
every art and ſcience are derived; which 
muſt, therefore, neceſſarily have a con- 
ſiderable degree of connection with each 


other; and this was the opinion of both 


Plato and Tully. Thus the raiſing of a 


colour to its utmoſt brilliance, and with- 
drawing it again from the eye by ſuch a 
gradation of tints as renders the variation 
at any given point imperceptible, reſem- 
blies the gradual ſwell and dying away of 
muſical ſounds. The analogy between 
poetry and painting hath been thought fo 
ſtriking, that the interchanged expreſ- 
ſions of a mute poem and a ſpeaking pic- 
ture have been generally allowed. Ariſ- 
totle conſiders painting, ſculpture, and 
poetry, as three imitative arts, though in 
oll | . — 
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my opinion without ſtrict propriety, fot 
whatever analogy there may ſubſiſt be⸗ 


tween them, poetry moſt undoubtedly is 
ſomething better than an imitative art; 


nor do ſculpture and painting of the ſupe- 


rior kind (the hiſtorical* I mean) affect us 


merely as they are imitations, for all that 


they with ſtrict propriety can be truly 
ſaid to imitate, are nothing more than 
form and colour, whilſt in every other 


reſpect like poetry, they barely raiſe ideas 


of the ſubjects that ſtrike us by ſome kind 


of mental affeciation ; thus the grig of 


Agamemnon, is ſaid to have been painted, 
in the Iphigenia of Timanthes, by the 
turning away of his face; and even the 
voice from heaven in the celebrated 


picture of Pouſſin, by the attitudes and 


i countenances of the attending figures . but 


Upon mentioning, ſome years "ng the impropriety of 
calling this ſpecies of painting an imitative art to the painter 
of one of the beſt conceived hiſtorical modern pictures T have 
ever ſeen, (The Return of Regulus to Carthage in his Ma- 
jeſty's collection) I had the latisfaction to find his ſentiments 


correſponded with my .]õ·m . 
| | paſſion, 


— ad S 


f * J 
paſhon, fentiment, and motion, are not 
imitated or repriſented' hy painting any 
more than voice, their ideas only are ex- 
cited in the mind of a ſpectator by a cauſe 
very different from that of initation or 
reſemblance, which are not the final exds 
they aim at, but the means by which they 
are attained ; and in viewing of a picture, 
the ſubjects of which, in real life, would 
have but little tendency to delight and 
warm the imagination, or to touch the 
paſſions and: affections; the pleaſurt we 
however perfect the imitation of them 
might be; and although we are formed 
in ſuch a manner as to be pleaſed with the 
diſcernment even of a mere reſemblance, . 
for as much as à great part of our Khow- 
ledge i is to be acquired by the act of com- | 


paring things together, yet in the nobleſt 


ſpecies of painting and ſculpture i m that 

which affects us by repreſenting human 

figures in ſuch attitudes. and with features 
"onto 
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 faited to the inward diſpoſitions of the 


foul, in order to correct the heart by mov- 


ing our affections. In this caſe, imitation . 


is the laſt thing we attend to, and if 'this 
end the raiſing ſympathetic virtuous emo- 
tions is not attained, in ſome degree, up- 
on the · firſt ſutvey of the piece by an un- 
prejudiced and ſkilful obſerver, the artiſt 
may conclude, that he hath failed in his 
attempt, and that a ſecond and a cloſer 
ſurvey, will diſcover in it only the defects 
of imitation; but where the painter, or 
the ſtatuary ſucceeds to the utmoſt of his 
wiſhies, the performance hath already done 


its buſineſs before we reflect at all upon 


the reſemblance * ; which is never till the 
o be influenced by paſſion, the mind inuſt be entirely 
difengaged, and open to receive the impreſſion, bo at- 
dending to any thing but the Rroke of its objet : whereas 
in comparing it muſt paſs from one thing fo another, and 
exerciſe the judgment which either wards off the blow, or 
abates the force of it, in all caſes, ad where fiction or 
Imitation i is employed, as in Potts Þ paintings 1 8 


mind 


4 
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mind requires to be relieved by a felax- 
ation of the tone of paſſion with which 
it was affected. Hiſtorical Painting, in 
ſhort; and the fame may be affirmed of 
ſculpture, is only the character of a lan- 
guage, the written language of action; 
and the artiſt who is not perfectly ac- 

quainted with the principles of this na- 
tural language, but only imitates the 
manner of a Rafael, or a Titian, or a 
Corregio, 18 no better than a tranſlator, 
and his works muſt neceſſarily want the 
ſpirit of an original author. The art it 
is ſtill ſaid is ſtrictly imitative ;. but we 


may juſtly aſk, is the ſcience likewiſe imi- 
tative; and why ſhould this term mz#a- 


tive be ſo much inſiſted upon, which has 
a tendency to debaſe it? Imitations, it 
is true, are the means, as the characters 


in which the language of action is ex- 


preſſed or written upon canvaſs, but the 


* 


original language itſelf belongs to all men, 


for all men underſtand it, and can con- 


Nenne P verſe 
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verſe in. it without copying one another, 
In truth, hiſtorical painting, as a Science, 
could not poſſibly fubfiſt,. if Nature had 
not taught it to.alb men; and the more: 
we ſtudy the expreſſion of particular maſ- 
ters, the more likely we are to corrupt 
the ſimplicity of Nature and write unin- 
telligibly, or ſtiff at beſt; their works: 
may tell us what to avoid, but good ſenſe 
wil always tell us what action is proper 
to convey our meaning, independent of 
the rules, or dictates; or example of thoſe 
who. went before us; and this is a moſt: 
certain truth, that if the language of 
action is not evident to a mans o] mind, 
it is impoſſible that he ſhould ever arrive 
at any degree of eminence in Deſigning, 
from an imitation: of the manner of other; 
perſons, however excellent. 


I am, &. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


My DERAR C. 


7 — 


OU have ſet me a taſk to which 1 
1 have noobjetion, but that the ſub- 
ject would take up à longer time than I 
can ſpare, and requires mote learning than 


J am maſter of for the diſcuſſing it. The 


enquiry,” doubtleſs, is both curious and 
intereſting; and merits to be treated with 
precifion. One of 'the antients hath ob- 
ferved, that it is impoſſible to change the 
muſie of the ſtate, without making at the 
fame time a change in its manners ; and 
as I have always underſtood the paſſage, 
it may be ſtrictly true; for there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe he meant much more by mic; 
than ſimply inſtrumental melody; his 
3 19 8 „ „„ de 
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idea of it certainly included moral poetry, 
and probably the whole of their theatrical 

exhibitions deſigned for public leſſons of 
inſtruction. But I muſt check my pen, 
leſt I ſhould only bewilder you in a maze, 
through which I can give no clue to guide 
you, and confine my obſervations to what, 
perhaps, I better underſtand... | 
The faſhion of compoſing muſic! prin- 
cipally with a view:to the difficulty of its 
execution, I ſhould hope is upon the de- 
after faſhion has had its run, men muſt 
ſurely feel that thoſe extravagant pieces 
which ſurprize, rather than pleaſe us, or 
which pleaſe us chiefly by exciting our 
aſtoniſhment, are as far removed from the 
merit of good compoſition, as playing 
feats upon the wire, from the graceful 
movements of fine dancing. With re- 
ſpect to ſwiftneſs of execution in concert, 
ſuppoſing three or four Practical muſi- 
ciane 
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cians in a large band to be-capable of 
playing in exact time, without violating 
the harmony in ſuch volatile performances, 
[which, by the way, make as volatile im- 
prefſions, ] it is really ſhocking to conſi- 
der what muſt be the caſe with thoſe of 
flower execution, how miſerably they are 
forced to labour on with arms, heads and 
ſhoulders, in hunting their companions 
through the piece, what oblique attitudes 


and wry-mouth'd energies they exert, to 


get up with them, and yet after all their 
writhing and diſtortions, find themſelves 
at the next volti ſabito thrown out a bar 
or two behind the foremoſt: of the chaſe, 


whom they are to overtake where they 
can catch them. Now all this may be 
pleaſant enough to thoſe perſons who come 


to /ee the concert, and how the performers 
can make faces at one another, but is not 
altogether ſo entertaining to thoſe whoſe 


ears are liable to be hurt by ſuch diſ- 
cordance. 3 | 


P 3 The 
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| The great misfortune is, that muſic is 
looked upon at preſent by moſt people, 
even of ſenſe and learning, as too inſig- 
nificant an affair to engage a wiſe man's 
attention; at beſt merely as an accom- 
pliſhment; and a late noble pedantic tri- 
fler, in one of his epiſtles, recommends 
it to his ſon, if he had a taſte for muſic, 
to ſend for a fiddler to play to him, ra- 
ther than condeſcend to practiſe, even as 
an amuſement, what could not poſſibly 
overbalance, it ſeems, the hazard of in- 
troducing him to an unpolite ſet of ac- 
quaintance. In other branches of learn- 
ing, and even in the acquirement of ſome 
mere corporal exerciſes, this great dan ger 
Is either leſſened, or entirely overlooked, 
but here it ſeldom fails of being repre- 
ſented much greater than it is; and if a 
young gentleman of merit, who could 
well ſpare time to cultivate muſic as a 
ſcience, by inveſtigating its true princi- 
/ ples, and whoſe tation would do credit 


to 
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to the profeſſion, ſhould diſcover an early 
taſte for it, he is frequently deterred from 

proſecuting the ſtudy, by a compariſon 
with ſome wretched minſtrel, whoſedirges 
make night hideous, and who himſelf is 
looked upon as the diſgrace. of the place 

he lives in; ſo that the whole buſineſs of 
compoling muſic is generally left to a ſet 
of men with no better than a mere mu- 
ſical education, either at the play-houſe, 
or under. ſome organiſt of a choir ; the 
latter of whom, if he has a real genius, 
with a taſte formed upon ſome of our beſt 
church muſic, is too often under the in- 

| fluence of a ſuperannuated prebendary or 
precentor, who can neither ſing nor ſay, 

and who conſiders the organ only as a 

| hindrance to the going on of the ſervice, 
and retarding the velocity of the prayers. 
As the great end and deſign of muſic is 
to moderate and calm the paſſions, and 

— to intereſt them in the cauſe of virtue, a : 

t better acquaintance with its principles, 

ö | — „„ - 
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and a more intimate knowledge of our 


mixed conſtitution, with the complicated 
nature of the affections, is required to 
enable a muſician to attain it, than falls 
to the lot of moſt men without learning 
and culture; but the want of a liberal 
education amongſt muſicians is to be la- 
mented, not only as it renders their com- 
poſitions leſs perfect, they are, upon this 

account, leſs capable of explaining their 
meaning when they attempt to commu- 
nicate inſtructions in writing, moſt of our 
muſical writers being very difficult to be 
underſtood, by all perſons who are unac- 
quainted with the firſt principles of muſic, 
and not always clear to thoſe who have 
already acquired a practical knowledge of 
| What they undertake to enlarge upon and 
explain. And as ſome are incapable of un- 
folding their conceptions from the mean- 
peſs of their education, and a poverty of 
language; there are others of ſomewhat 
better information and inſtruction, who yet 
| from 
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from conſciouſneſs of being liable to lite- 
rary errors, have been deterred from offer- 
ing their ſentiments to the public, by a 
fear of being ridiculous in their manner of 
delivering them, which has been a public 
loſs. A diffidence arifing from the ſame 
apprehenſions, had well nigh deprived the 
world of The Analyſis of Beauty, the whole 
ſcheme of which was ſettled in the au- 
thor's own mind, many years before it 
was committed to writing, and he was 


urged to it at laſt by his friend Doctor 


Hoadly, after having employed an inge- 
nious artiſt to write for him, but found 
it impoſſible to communicate his ideas 


clearly with another man's underſtanding 


and language, upon a ſubject of ſuch dif- 
ficulty ; and muſic, as a ſcience, is ac- 
knowledged to be far remoyed from com- 

mon apprehenſion. 


1 Am, &. 
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Dzar CHARLES, 


SHALL go on from the concluſion 
of my laſt, without much fear of 


getting beyond my depth. 


Muſic ſuffers not only by an excluſion 


of thoſe who have the advantages of edu- 


cation to improve a natural Taſte for it, 
and to communicate their ideas, their ex- 
clufion opens the way for pretenders to it 
to corrupt the judgment and miſlead the 
approbation of the public. There are 


ſome amongſt our young men of fathion, 


with whom a vanity of being admired, 
ſeems to be the grand motive of their pur- 
ſuits; and who, without attending to any 


thing beyond the ſurface, which they 


conſider as the very cream of ſcience, 
| would 
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would be thought ignorant of nothing: 
prompted by this poor ambition of po- 
pular applauſe, and encouraged by a ge- 
neral inattention to the principles of the 
fine arts, they ſet up for connoiſſeurs in 


them all. & Statuary, painting, poetry, 


gardening, and architecture, ſuffer by 


turns under the influence of their ſkill, 


Nor can muſic poſſibly eſcape ; ſecure not 
to be openly contradicted, as their for- 


tunes entitle them to reſpect, they cen- 


ſure and commend freely, and with much 


ſelf complacence undertake the direction 
of our concerts. With theſe the extra- 


vagance of air is every thing, and the beſt 


_ compoſitions, which are ever the moſt 


ſimple, are moſt likely to be rejected. 


The few performers of unvitiated taſte, 


who, in general, live by their bounty, are 
too much intereſted to oppoſe their deci- 
ſions, and ſhould any friend, in pity to 


the public, endeavour to direct their choice 


and 


part; as if juſtice required their muſical 
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and ſet -them right, he would only be 
laughed at for his pains, and looked upon 
as conceited and impertinent ; the evil is 
without remedy ; for what reaſoning can 
be applied to make them ſenſible of their 
miſtakes, in an art to whoſe principles 


they are ſtrangers, and who join the ſuffi- 


ciency of a profeſſor with the unſkilful- 
neſs of a novice. + 

But ſuppoſing theſe gentlemen to have 
really acquired ſome little practical ſkill 
in inſtrumental melody, the caſe is rarely 
mended by it; and in general it is made 
worſe, where an affectation of applauſe 
was the chief motive of their application; 
for the ſame vanity which prompted it, 
will diſpoſe them to value their little at- 
tainments in proportion to the labour of 
their acquiſition, and perhaps to inſiſt 
upon leading the band, where they are 
barely qualified to follow in an under 


rank, 


1 
rank, to be determined by their rank in 
life; and it is as difficult to fix the ſtations 
of theſe gentlemen at a concert, where 
there are ſeveral competitors for the front 
deſks, as to ſettle the article of place 
amongſt the ladies at an aſſembly. To 
play well with moſt of theſe gentry, is to 
play every thing very quick; which oc- 
caſions perpetual miſtakes in the deſign of 


the compoſer, and often ſpoils the whole 


effect of the fineſt compoſitions, by an im- 
propriety. of manner, and a change of the 
ſtyle. Where true taſte and judgement 
moreover are wanted in a director, what 
inconfiſtences do we frequently hear 
brought together for. the entertainment 


of an audience! A concert ſhall begin 


with the overture in Sampſon, and con- 
clude with one of ———'s concertos, 
without order or deſign; or the ſublimeſt. 


parts of the Meſſiah be introduced with 


the overture to the Maid in the Mill, and 
25 | after 
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"Mm a diſtracted ſolo (with ſkips from the 
top of the finger-board to the bottom} 
upon the double baſs, (as being leaft 
adapted for ſwiftneſs of execution, and 
except in the hands of a very few maſters, 
is like the galloping of a coach hotſe;) an 
unmeaning ſong im the e Italian 
taſte cloſeth the firſt act. 
Now this being a term of; art FW 
from the drama, it may poſſibly in time 
give the hint of forming our concerto 
into a Whole, whoſe parts may mutually 
ſtrengthen and ſupport each other; wheres 
as at preſent the ſecond hath often no 
relation to the firſt, and the third is at 
variance with them both, altogether a 
Jumble of diſcordant” introductions per- 
haps, to what never follows, which have 
little merit in themſelyes;: unconnected 
with ſome particular movement of their 
ofiginal ſubjects, and which loſe what 
each of them would juſtly be entitled to, 
like 
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like figures injudiciouſly transferred from 
one picture to another, hy exciting dif- 

ferent, and often oppoſite emotions. 
In ſhort, our concerts, as they are very 
frequently conducted, are not leſs abſurd 
than a medley of ſcenes from different 
Plays, which however excellent in their 


proper places, would loſe moſt of their 


beauty by a detached repreſentation, and 


if taken from the beſt and the worſt au- 


thors indifferently, muſt give us a ſtrange 
idea. of the compilers abilities and ſkill. 
This conſequence follows; thoſe few oc- 
caſional attenders upon muſic, whoſe na- 
tural judgement is too good to be impoſed 
upon, and who are above the vanity of 
pretending to feelings which they have 
not, are inclined to negle& and to deſpiſe 
an art, that with much parade, and no 


very trifling expence, affords them ſo 


little pleaſure; whilſt others of good ſenſe, 
with an overflowing complaiſance, con- 
tribute 


I 3 
ttibute to the debaſement of our taſte in 
muſic, by praiſing and encouraging ſuch. 
pieces, and ſuch pateh- work as eſtabliſh 
its corruption. nod a 
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IN converſation with an ingenious mu- 
-fician of your neighbourhood, upon 


| theforming our concer ts into a whole, he 
gave it as his opinion, that each act as it is 


called inight vety properly be independent 
of the others, and that no connection be- 
tween them is requiſite. His reaſon was, 
that a very little time is abundantly-faffi- 


eient to produce all the effects a com- 
poſer or a manager ſhould aim at; after 


which he conceived the mind muſt ne- 
ceſſarily want to be relieved by an entire 
change of the ſubject. 1 

As. IL make no ks but this * 


man's feelings are very delicate, he might 


Nor, . „ POOP 
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poſſibly be hurt by the minds being agi- 
tated more than a very ſhort piece of 
muſic is capable of doing it, one I mean 
compoſed in a maſterly manner, and per- 
formed agreeably to the compoſer's in- 
tention. But as he profeſſed for the ſame 
reaſons to be a friend to tragi- comedy, 
and the introduction of light dances be- 
tween the acts of our deepeſt tragedies, I 
ſhould think thert ean be little doubt of 
his differing in opinion and in ſentiment 

f roi the beſt and moſt judicious critics. 
Thus far, however, his judgement is 
certainly well founded; that when the end 
ef a muſical compoſition is once attained, 
and the mind is greatly affected, as it is 
unable to ſuſtain a violent degree of agi- 
tation long; ſuch pieces ſhould! not be 
eatried on much farther; hut ſtill the 
more gradually we aſeend to this pitch of 
emotion, the greater is our delight; and 
che grand ſtroke upon the heart ſhould 
Idar — „ ebe 
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SEW 
be left. to the very laſt changes of the 
movement; and perhaps to the laſt act. 
In this reſpect, the poet and the muſician 
have an advantage over the painter, who 
can ſele& only one incident for the ſub- | 
ject of a picture, which muſt produce its 
effect at once, without preparing the mind 
by any foregoing circumſtances; whereas 
poetry and muſic, by touching the kindred 
affections as they go along, are at laſt ca- 
pable of intereſting the whole ſoul in their 
deſign, and by reiterated oblique ſtrokes 
vf raiſing the principal affection to its ut. 
moſt height; without attending to this 
circumſtance, muſic loſes a' conſiderable 
ſoc = n falls Wort ef the 
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vo. OUR. aids fobinltrumentalimaſic 
is juſt ; bat however innocent and 
harmleſs: of itſelf, my dear Charles, it is 
often rendered ſubſervient to wickedneſs 


and debauchery, by being made the ac- 


companiment of ſuch obſcene ribaldry, 
as would; be the ſcorn: even of the vulgar 
without itz or applied to recommend ſack 


alone worthy of our purſuit; or which 
ridicule, the precepts of religion and vir- 
tue, as the waking dreams of doating phi- 
loſophy, or of ſplenetic enthuſiaſm; as 
if drunkenneſs and luſt wanted ſome addi- 
tional incentives, and the welfare and the 
honour of our country required men to be 
profligate; as if it were meritorious to ſing 


rupted. CARER 


e O06 
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down all regard for decency and character; 
and that- liberty without licentiouſneſs 


was yet in a ſtate of imperfection. This 


you may be told is exaggerating trifles, 
but nothing ſurely is a trifle which tends 


5 the corruption of men's morals; 'with- 


out a x facred regard to moral obligations, 

ſociety can ſubſiſt, quid leges ſine mo- 
ribus vanæ proficiunt, ſays the lyric poet; 
and it is a maxim founded both upon Rea- 
ſon and Experience, that wherever a go- 
vernment is ſo conſtituted as to admit the 
people to a ſhare in the legiſlation; it muſt | 
be owing to ſome very extraordinary 
accidental circumſtances, if it continues 


long under the ſame form, when their 


public virtue is extinct, which cannot 
long ſurvive Aan private virtue is cor- 


4 TP 


The courts of princes have, in general, 


been pretty much the ſame perhaps from 


the beginning of the world, and it is to 
„ 41 . : -be n 
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be feared will continue ſo to the ad of it, 
in ſpite of now and then the example of 
an Antoninus, an Alfred, or a Czar, un- 
leſs power and wealth: ſhould alter their 
nature, and ceaſe to corrupt; hut when 
once vice becomes chidemir, the paſſions 
are outrageous, and.the laws which re- 
ſtrain men in the indulgence of their irre- 
gular purſuits, no longer are revered but 
bated; fear, of courſe, the principle of 
deſpotiſm, mult enforce an obedience. ta 
them, and the principle of a goyernment 
once changed with the manners of a peo - 
ple, the nature of the government like- 
wiſe muſt be changed in conformity to the 
alteration. It is thus that tyranny na- 
turally ariſes [according to the eſtabliſh» 
ed courſe of Providence, I to chaſtiſe 2 
wicked and licentious people; and in like 
manner as ſickneſs and death, are the na- 
tural puniſhments of intemperance, ſo the 
abute af liberty is naturally puniſh ed with 
the loſs of it. | 
7 | I had 


- 
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had an anecdote of Peter the Great, 
from a lady in whoſe family I lived ſome 
years, who was frequently an eye witneſs 
of the fact, which, I believe, has not 
been taken notice of hy any ons of that 
great man's hiſtorians. He conſtantly 
uſed to thruſt. away the cuſhion laid for 


him at chapel to ſtrike his head againſt, 


according to the Greek mode of worſhip, 


knew no difference in that place between 
himſelf and the meaneſt peafant in his 
empir. How many leſſons of piety Were 
comprehended in that ſingle ſentence | . I 
ſhould think the influence of ſuch, beha- 


viour upon his Ruflians, muſt, haye been 
as extraordinary as the act itſelf; and I 


make no doubt of its having produced 
effects which continued to operate long 


after his deceaſe. But there ſeems to be 


a certain point of. protligacy, at which. 
when a nation is arrived, their iniquity is 
| 72 4 ſo 
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ſo perfectly eſtabliſhed, that the good ex- 
ample of a prince loſes all its force; nor 
can any thing perſuade men to that vir- 
tue which wonld be- both their pleaſure 
and protection. It is impoſſible to cal- 
culate how much vice is indebted for the 
influence it hath obtained over the popu- 
lace of this kingdom, to the muſical eom- 
poſers of the preſent age, ſome of whom 
appear to have employed a fine taſte in 
this divine art, with as much zeal in the 
ſervice of the paſſions, as ſome of the old 
maſters have done in the ſervice of reli- 
gion and as their Airs, the accompani- 
ment of immoral ſong, are frequently 
attended at the ſame time with all the 
favourable circumſtances of place, and 
wine, and darkneſs, to urge on their ef. 
fects, and prevent a ſenſe of ſname, they 
operate with full force, and certainly con- 
tribute more than is generally imagined 
to infpire that profligacy and diſſipation 
3 K. of 
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of life, and that impatience of reſtraint 
which leads to the contempt of all order 


and government, as well as Virtue, which 
is evident in the loweſt of our common 


people, (more eſpecially near the capital) 


who have now, in theſe reſpects, riſen to 
a level with their ſuperiors. The theatres 
in Athens and Rome were an occaſion, as 
it is ſaid, of the debaſement of poetry and 
muſic, by frittering the antient cadence 


in compliance with a vicious and effe- 


minate manner of pronunciation, and by 
introducing mean and unworthy ſubjects 
upon the ſtage, both which had as per- 
nicious an effect upon life and manners. 


With the Greeks the ſtage originally 


was their ſchool of virtue; public leſſons 
of morality were principally given in thea- 
trical exhibitions, as you will ſee if ever 
you ſhould ſtudy Æſchilus, Euripides, or 
Sophocles ; all, perhaps, in hes authors, 
is not right ; but'vicious conduct was not 
any where defended and apologized ; with 
3 us 
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us the ſtage has been a Guat of” imma; 
and of immorality aſſiſted with the force 
of poetry and muſic. In our maſt decent 
comedies, the faulty characters in general 
are repreſented as moſt amiable, and the 
poet ſeems to ſatisfy his conſcience for 
making them ſucceſsful, and rewarding 
them in the laſt act, by aſcribing an abun» 
dance of good humour, politeneſs, and ge- 
neroſity to them in the indulgence of their 
vices; whilſt the virtuous and religious 
perſons of the drama, are deſcribed as four | 
and fplenetic, and, for the moſt part, as 


uncharitable formalifts or hypocrites; this 


may poſſibly be nature, but all imitations 


of nature are not proper to be exhibited 


upon the ſtage, and certainly ſuch cha- 
raters ought not to be contraſted, ſo as 


to prejudice the audience in favor ur of 
impiety and vicious manners. 5 


"La. 540 cs e 
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* O u ſurprized me in ſaying, that you 
never heard of the tree called queen 


Elizabeth s oak, at Huntingfield, i in Suf- 
folk, till I mentioned it; as the diſtance 
from Aſpal is not more than a morning's 
eiring, I wiſh you and your: pupil would 


ride over to take 2 view of it, You may 
at the fame time, T believe, have an op- 


portunity of ſeeing a very fine drawing of 


this grand object, which was made for Sir 
Gerard Venneck, by Mr. Hearne. As J 
meaſured it with that ingenious artiſt in 


a rough way, to ſettle, in ſome degree, che 
proportions of its bulk, it was found to 


be nearly eleven yards in circumference, 
at the height of ſeven feet from the 
1 ground ; 


\ 
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ground; and if we may conjecture from 
the condition of other trees of the ſame 
ſort, in different parts of the kingdom, 
whoſe ages are ſuppoſed to be pretty well 
aſcertained from ſome hiſtorical circum- 
ſtances, I am perſuaded this cannot be 
— than five or ſix hundred years old. 

The time of growth in trees is gene- 
rally ſaid to be proportioned to the dura- 
tion of their timber afterward; and I have 
now by me a piece of oak taken from 
that ſide of the ruins of Framlingham 
caſtle, which undoubtedly was part of 
the original building in the time of Al- 
fred the Great, if not much earlier; which 
notwithſtanding it had been expoſed to 
the ſun and rains for a century at leaſt 
before I cut it out, yet it ſtill ſmells 
woody, and appears to be as ſound as 
when the tree was firſt felled. 

The queen's oak at Huntingfield, was 
fituated in a park of the Lord Hunſdon, 
about two bow-ſhots from the bld man- 

355 ſion 
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Hoh. houſe, where queen Elizabeth is faid 


to have. been entertained by this noble 


man, andi to have enjoyed the pleaſures 
of the chaſe in a kind of rural majeſty. 
The approach to it was by a bridge, 'over 


an arm of the river Blythe, and, if I 


remember right, through three ſquare 
courts. A gallery was continued the 
whole length of the building, which open- 
ing upon a balcony over the porch, gave 
an air of grandeur with ſome variety to 
the front. The great hall was built round 
ſix: ſtrait. maſſy oaks, which originally 
ſupported: the roof as they grew: upon 
theſe the foreſters and yeomen of the guard 


uſed to hang their nets, croſs bows, hunt - 


ing poles, great ſaddles, calivers, bills, 
&c. The roots of them had been long 


- decayed when I viſited this romantic 


dwelling ; and the ſhafts ſawn-off at bot- 


tom were ſupported. either by irregular 


logs of wood driven under them, or by 


maſonry. Part of the long gallery where 
th --— 
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the queen and her fair attendants uſed to 


divert themſelves, was converted into an 


— 


immenſe cheeſe chamber, and upon my 


firſt looking into it in the duſkł of a ſum- 
mer's evening, when a number of theſe 


huge circular things were ſcattered upon 


the floor, it ſtruck me, that the maids of 


| honour had juſt flipped off their fardin - 


gales to prepare for a general romping. 

Elizabeth is reported to have been much 
pleaſed with the retirement of this park, 
which was filled with tall and maſly tim- 
bers, and to have been particularly amuſed 
and entertained with the foletnnity of its 
walks and bowers; but this oak from 
which the tradition is, that ſhe ſhot a buck 
with her: own hand, was her favourite 
tree; it is ſtill in ſome degree of vigour, 
though moſt of its boughs are broken off, 
and thoſe which remain are approaching 
to a total decay, as well as its vaſt trunk; 
the principal arm, now bald with dry an- 
tiguity, ſhoots up to a great height above 

1 | | tho 
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the leafage, and being hollow and trun- 
cated at top; with ſeveral cracks reſemb+ 
ling loop- holes, through which the light 
ſhines into its cavity, it gives us an idea 
of the winding ſtaircaſe in a lofty gothic 
turret, which detached from the other 


ruins of ſome venerable; pile, hangs töt- 


tering to its fall, and affects the mind of 
2 beholder after the fame manner by its 
1 and ſublimity. it 20] 
No traces of the old hall, as it was 
called, are now remaining ; having fallen 
into an irreparable ſtate of decay, it was 
taken down a few years fince, by the late . 
Sir Joſhua Vanneck,. Baronet. I have fo 


much of the. antiquary i me, as to: with 


that ſome memorial of its ſimple gran- 
deur could have been preſerved: ! 

You will be delighted with Sir J oſhua's 
noble plantations of oaks, beeches, and 
cheſnuts, &c. with which he has orna- 


mented the whole country, and which, in 


half a Century, as the ſoil is particularly 
favourable 
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favourable to them, will be an incxhauſt» | 
ible treaſure to the * as * as to 
e | ale ue 

The following "OTE written in the 
reign of James the Firſt, might be applied 
as a; conſecration of this ſeat by queen 
Elizabeth, without any great impropriety; 
they are not void of merit, and I ſhall give 
you a diffuſe kind of imitation of them, 
for the benefit of. your ladies. Alluſions 
to the religious ſuperſtitions of Greece 
| and Rome, | were as much in faſhion a- 
| mongſt the great, upon the revival of 
claſſic learning, as alluſions to the Druid- 
ical and Gothic ſuperſtitions of our an- 
_ ceſtors were before that æra. 


I am, Dear SIR, 
Your affectionate, 


and much obliged friend, 


EF _. 

P. 8. The manor and eſtate of Hunt- 
ingfield was a grant from the crown to 
Lord Hunſdon, upon the attainder of Ed- 
mund De la Pole, the laſt Earl of that 
name, but whether by Elizabeth, or by 


her father, I am not clear. The Earl of 


Suffolk was beheaded in the year 1513, 
the 5th of Henry VIII. 


* 


DIANA VIRGINT VENATRICL ; 


Alma ſoror Phæbi, fi te, comiteſq; =" 
Caſta domus, caſtzq; juvant pia Jugera ſilvæ, 
Exaudi, mitiſq; tuos agnoſce, nec unquam | 
Hic Dea filvic6lis fit fæda licentia Faunis. 

Hos tibi ſacramus Lucos, hæc ſurgat honori | | 


Arbor opaca tuo, et ſeros longeva Nepotes 


|  Agnoſcens,. Ferro tandem inviolata recumbat. 


Diana virgin goddeſs, if his ſeat, 
The ſeat of innocence, and theſe . walks 
Delight thee and thy train, propitious hear 
A virgin huntreſs, who implores thy aid 
To guard theſe woodland haunts, from the foul deeds 
Of Faun, or Sylvan. To thy deity Eg 
She conſecrates theſe groves ; and let this oak 
Upon whoſe out-ftretch'd arms the ſtock-dove pours 
Vol. IJ. R | : Her 
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Her melancholy murmur, and beneath _ 
Whoſe bow'ring ſhade, the wild deer couch at noon 
To ſhun the grey-fly, and the gnat, be crawn'd. 
The. queen of all the foreſt; nor decay | 
Till the fair Dryad, by whoſe plaſtic power * 
It gradually roſe, herſelf inanimate, | 
Be harden'd into groſs and corporal ſubſtance z 
And having peopled wide the rich domain 
With her tall progeny, ſubdued by age,, 


When the huge trunk, whoſe bare and forked arms | 
Pierc'd the mid-ſky, now prone ſhall bud no more, 


Still let the maſly ruin, like the bones 

Of ſome majeſtic Heroe, be preſery*d 
Vnviolated and Yever' don 

Whilſt the grey father of the vale, at ere 
Returning from his ſweltering ſummer-taſk, 
To tend the new mown graſs, or raiſe the ſheaves 
Along the weſtern ſlope of yon gay hill, 

Shall Rop to tell his liſtening fons, how far 


She ftretch'd around her thick-leaf*d pond'rous boughs, 


And meaſure out the ſpace they ſnadow d 
May a long race of virtuous heirs ſucceed. | 

Lords of the ſoil, to beantify theſe ſcenes ; 

But chief to glad the heart of induſtry, 

And feel the bleſſing ſevenfold return'd, 


In plenteous harveſts and domeſtic peace. 
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DEAR SIR, / 


S you were entertained with the 

Latin verſes ] ſent you ſome time 
ſince, I ſhall take the liberty of ſending 
you another ſpecimen, by the ſame au- 
| thor, which I would have you compare 
with that celebrated paſſage of Virgil in 
the ſecond Georgic, 


O fortunatos nimium, ſua ft bona norint, 
Agricolas, Ke. | 


of which, if it was #% intended as an | 


imitation, yet the reſemblance appears to 


me very ftriking, and there are few mo- 
dern verſes, perhaps, that will bear to be 


placed by the fide of Virgit's with leſs 
diſadvantage. As I made an application of 
e EE the 


3 Orebouſe, June 20, 1782, 
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Fronde placent Varia, fructus pariterqz ſalubres, N 
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the r to the oak at Huntingfield, T 


ſhall apply theſe to the ſpot, where it has 
pleaſed the divine Providence to place me; 
and the ſpirit of the author would forgive 
it, could he know with how much pro- 
priety they are adapted to this fituation, 
in which, I hope, to cloſe, the evening of 


my life. 
1 am , 
Dear SI R, 
Your affeRionate bed 


©; D. 


K DES SOLITARI@A. 


Non iſtic aurata domus, Luxuqz fluentes 
Deliciz, ſpondãve ſopor pretioſus eburnà, 
Aut in carbaſeo tyrius velamine murex ; 

Non gemmi vibrante nitor; non perſona cantu 


Limina z nec prono famulintum examina collo; 


| Sed nemora alta virent, Quercuſq; orniq; minaces ; 


In ccelum, tremulzq; alni prope fluminis undam 


* 


Arbuſta, 


Blanda Quies, parviſq; habitat Concordia te&is 
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Arbuſta, et lentæ coryli, et Pomaria læta 


” 
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Sufficiunt Rpulis; tum floribus alma renidens 

Terra, tegit valles, et Prata recentia rivis. - 
Quam hene nocturnos canit hic Philomela dolores, 

A dum roſeos, nox ultima pallet ad ignes, 


Innumeras dans lucus aves, jam picta ſalutat 


r 


Turba diem, clariſq ſonant concentibus aurz ! 
Hic neque crudeles Dire, triſtive flagello 
Szvit Cura ferox, falſo non abditus ore 


So. n 


Ipſe ſua inſanus furit in precordia Livor. 
Arma procul, ſceleriſq; minz, populiq; tumultus, 


Semper; et innocui riſus, ſociiq; lepores 

Demulcent curas, & ſomnia grata remittunt. 
Quin mens ipſa ſuæ ſtirpis memor; ardua cceli 

Surgit humo meditans, & novit in aſtra reverti. 


O NE HO US E. 


No gilded roofs here ſtrain the gazer's eye; 
No goblets flow with noxious luxury; | 
Sleep, balmy Sleep here reſts his downy wings, 
Nor waits the purple pomp of gorgeous coverings ; 
No gems here dazzle the offended fight 3 | 
No trilling airs inſpire unchaſte delight * 
No ſervile bands with crouching necks appear, 


Not Flatt'ry's ſelf can find admiſſion here, 
| | R 3 : But 
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But lofty groves of beauteous forms are ſeen, 
The builder oak *, the fir for ever green ; 


The tow'ring a/5, whoſe cluſtering tops receive 


The riſing ſup, and deck the ruddy eve ; 
The 


The Manor of Onchouſe, in the reign of Edward the 
Third, was in the poſſeſſion of Bartholomew Lord Burwaſh, 
Lone of the twelve noblemen to whiaſe care the Prince of 
Wales was committed at the battle of Creſſy] with grant of 
free warren for all his demeſne lands in Suffolk. A farm 
houſe hath been built in the ſite of the old hall, where he 
probably reſided, which was encompaſſed with a mote, upon 
whoſe eaſtern bank an oak is now growing, and apparently 

ound, the circumference of which, at the ſmalle( part of the 
bole, is ſixteen feet, and twenty-four at the height of three 
yards from the ground. Notwithſtanding one of its princi · 
pal leading arms, with ſeveral other maſſy boughs on the 
5 north ſide have been broken off by tempeſts, it contains at 
preſent upwards of four hundred and ninety feet of ſolid 
timber by meaſurement, in its ſtem and branches. About 
ſixty yards to the ſouthward of this venerable tree, is a 
broad-Jeafed elm, whoſe boughs in the year 1781, extended 
fifty four feet towards the north, and near forty upon its op- 
poſite ſide, meaſuring each way from the center of the trunk. 

The greater part of this pariſh, two centuries ago, was 4 
wood, except a narrow ſtrip declining to the ſouth eaſt near 


this large diſtinguiſhed manſion, which was beautifully ſitu- 
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The alder brown, that loves the watry vales, 
The aſþ light- quiv'ring to the ſummer gales, 
The willow pendent o'er the mazy ſtream, 
The poplar huge, the elm extended beam 


ated upon a riſing ground, gently ſloping into 4 valley, with 
a rivulet winding through it. In the baſe court, on the out- 
ſide of the moat towards the eaſt, Which is a ſquare of half 


an acre, now the milking yard of the farm houſe, there were 


growing in the year 1776, as many aſhen trees as contained 


upwards of a thouſand and three hundred folid feet of 
timber. - 

This eſtate with the manor and adyowſon of the living, 
are now in the poſſeſſion of Mre. Douglaſs Pettiward, of 
Putney, in the county of Surrey. The church, which is 
ſmall, and has a baptjſtery, or font, of unhewn ftone ; 
ſeems to have been a Saxon building, but a part of the 
north wall only, extending about ten yards from the tower, 
which is circular, is all that remains of the original ſtrue- 
ture. It is ſituated two hundred yards to the north of the 
moat that ſurrounded the old manſion houſe, whoſe gran» 
deur and ſolitary ſituation probably gave name to the pariſh, 
Not leſs than a fifth portion of its lands at preſent conſiſts of 
woods and groves finely planted with timbers, and even a 
part of the rectorial glebe adjoining to the pg houſe 
is a *vood of ten or tauelue acres. 
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Their different colours here diſplay, and vie 
In all the tints of varied harmony. 

Nor leſs the ſhrubs their wholeſome fruits afford, 
And blooming orchards ſtill ſupply the board; 


Earth ſpreads her charms , with flow'rs the meads are crown'd, 


And ſmiling Ceres pours her gifts around. 

How ſweetly does the love-lorn nightingale 
To nights dun ſhades repeat her mournful tale? 
And when the roſy morn appears in view, 
The painted tribes their chearful notes renew z 
From every copſe they fly, on every ſpray, 
Swell their gay throats, and hail the rifing day. 

No ſordid views deprive the ſoul of reſt ; 
No Paſſions here, diſturb the labouring breaſt ; 
Save Grief, that ſickens at another's woe, 
And bids the melting ſorrows ſaveetly flow. 

Far from the madding people's furious ſtrife, 
Far from the anxious cares of buſy life, 
Beneath this ſtraw-thatch'd roof, this humble cell, 
Calm Peace, and Friendſhip pure, delight to dwell, 

And when retired to reſt, ſoft dreams employ 

| Their flumb'ring thonghts, and tune the ſoul to joy, 
Which rapt in bliſs, through airy regions flies, 
Quits the dull earth, and claims her native ſkies, 
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DEAR CHARLES, 


LTHOUGH it has been always 

my opinion, which I have given you 

at large in converſation, if not in former 
letters, that inſtrumental muſic by itſelf, 
is capable of exciting only indeterminate 
emotions in the mind; yet if any perſon 
notwithſtanding ſhould aſſert, that the 
ſame degrees of tenſion, or that a certain 
manner of vibration in the nerves which 
invariably accompanies the indulgence of 
any paſſion, may be excited by a corre- 
ſponding ſeries of muſical notes, and thus 
determine ſuch emotions, either morally 


or immorally, to particular objects, he 


would not want authority from ſome of 
| | the 
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the Greek writers to ſupport him. That 
a ſimilarity of vibrations in the nerves, or 


whatever kind of movement it is, which . 


affects them, hath power to call up ſimi- 
lar ideas in the imagination, carries with 
it a degree of probability, from number- 
leſs effects, which almoſt every perſon at 


I one time or another of his life may have 


experienced, juſt as a lateral blow, or 
preflure upon the ball of the eye for in- 


ſtance, ſeldom fails to produce a ſenſation 


which reſembles the glare of a flaſh 4 
lichtning. 


If all ſenſations whatever are owing to 


preſſures, impulſes, or ſtrokes, upon the 
nerves, or to ſome certain vibrations of 
their internal conſtituent parts approach- 
Ing nearer to, and alternately receding to 
a greater diſtance from each other, acting 
thus upon the finer parts of the brain by 
the operation of external objects; it is not 
unlikely, that whatever feelings or ideas 

ſuch 


a. 


( 251 ] 
ſuch vibratory motions may excite in the 
ſenſory, will be preſent to the mind fo 
long as thoſe vibrations ſhall be conti- 
nued, or their impreſſions ſhall remain, 
even though the objects which originally 
cauſed them be removed: it is thus the 
ground ſcems to heave under us, when 
we firſt come on ſhore after a voyage; and 
that woods and hills appear to move and 
glide away from the ſight, after fixing our 
eyes a conſiderable time upon running 
water: but if fimilar vibrations in the 
nerves cauſed by mere inſtrumental muſic, 
are capable of exciting even a tendency 
only, to virtuous or to vicious indul- 
gences, Platp doubtleſs ſpoke wiſely as a 
legiſlator, in \propoſing its ſubjection to 
the ſtate; though he certainly 1s to be 
underſtood of melody and poetry con- 
jointly, (and I believe he ſomewhere ſays 
as much) when he affirmed it to be im- 


practicable to change the muſic of a na- 
tion, 
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tion, without making, at the ſame time, 
a change in its manners, and, of courſe, 
a change of its laws *. But I have faid | 
enough upon this ſubject before. 
As you well know, my dear Charles, by 
- what ſlight connections my mind is liable 
to be drawn away from the ſubject of a 
converſation, or the ſubject of a letter, 
ſtarting aſide, as our Mr. N. fays, like a 
broken bow; you will not be ſurprized if 
I ſhould paſs from that of muſic to that 
of dreams. Now theſe have been im- 
puted to the ſame cauſe as the muſical 
emotions above mentioned, and it hath 
been thought as clear as moon-light, that 
our ſleeping ideas uſually take their caſt 
from the thoughts or actions of the pre- 
ceding day ; that it is owing to the con- 
* There vir certain odes or ſonnets ſet to mulic 
amongſt the antients called vH, but I am of opinion, 


theſe were not intended here by Plato, but laws which were 


actually coercive of the manners of a people. | 


tinuance 
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tinuance of ſome impreſſed motions upon 
the nervous ſyſtem, that good men ſtill 
enjoy the exerciſe of virtue in their ſlum- 
bers, and the laſcivious the indulgence of 
their luſt ; whilſt thieves and robbers ſhare 
imaginary booties, or anticipate their pu- 
niſhment at leaſt in dread and agonies of 
mind, if they really do not experience 
ſome degree of corporal ſufferance. I 
ſhall quote a paſſagefrom Claudian, which 
is particularly to this purpoſe, and I think 
you will not be diſpleaſed with the length 
of it; but the poets, in general, have ex- 
celled upon the ſubje& of dreams, and 
there would be no end of quotations from 
them. = | | 


Omnia quæ ſenſu volvuntur vota diurno 
Tempore, nocturno reddit amica quies. 
g Venator defeſſa toro dum membra reponit, 
Mens tamen ad ſylyas & ſua luſtra redit. 
Judicibus Lites: Aurigæ ſomnia, currus; 
Vanaq; nocturnis meta cavetur equis; 
Gaudet 
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| Gavdet amans furts, permutat navits merces | 
Et vigil elapſas querit avarus opes: | 
Blandaq; largitur fruſtra fittentibus ægris, 
. | Irriguus gelido pocula fonte Sopor. 
Me quoq; muſarum ſtudium ſub noe ſilenti 
Artibus ianumeris ſollicitare ſole. 


Lucretius, in his fourth book, hath 


applied the circumſtance of a repetition 


during ſleep of our waking ideas, as ariſing 
from a continuance of impreffions made 
upon the bodily organs, to his mechanical 
ſolution of dreaming, and the ſupport of 
the impious abſurd doctrines of Epicurus, 
in which he hath been followed by ſome 


modern advocates for the opinions of 


Spinoſa. It may not be improper, there- 
fore, to obſerve to you, that although a 
readineſs and facility of moving int a pat- 
ticular way, is an effect of uſe and habit, 
which holds not only in reſpect to our 
ſpontaneous motions, but to thoſe of mere 
mechaniſm, (as all mufical inſtruments 
* improve 
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improve by uſe,) yet that whenever any 
conſiſtent” train of actions is preſented a 
ſecond time as à viſion to the mind in 
ſleep, by a ſeries of nervous vibrations 
ſimilar to what were originally impreſſed 
by real objects, theſe repeated ſecondary 
motions of the nerves, not withſtanding 
their acquired aptitude to vibrate after an 
aceuſtomed manner] ſeem to require no 


Teſs as regular, or rather as intelligent a 


cauſe to re. excite them, as when we were 
awake; for the accidental tones of the 
nerves at our beginning to dream, could 
only preſent one unvaried ſcene to us, as 
the diſeaſe called the incubus, the night- | 


nare, or night-goblin, for example, in 


fome meaſure accounts for the apprehen- 
fion of a'gteat weight being laid upon 
our breaſt, ſo long as the ſuffocation laſts; 
and though it ſhould be granted that the 
tenſions of the nerves are petpetually al- 


tering, or that they ate continually re- 


ceiving 


E 

ceiving different pulſes and vibrations, 
from a change of the air, the motion of 
the arteries, or from any other involun- 
tary cauſes; yet that ſuch caſual altera- 
tions could no more produce a regular 
train of conſiſtent ideal actions, however 
phantaſtic, than the. accidental variation 
of motion in a ſtream of air, could pro- 
duce a regular piece of muſic upon the 
æolian harp, or repeat a concerto of Han- 
del upon Mr. Parry's immediately after 
that incomparable artiſt had been per- 
forming it. In order to account for this 


wonderful phænomenon of dreaming, 


ſome ingenious ſcholars have ſuppoſed, 
there may be ſomewhat in ideas analo- 
gous to the power of attraction in mate- 
rial ſubſtances, and that when a ſingle 
idea is excited in the mind, it neceſſarily 
calls up, or attracts, as they would expreſs 
it, a ſecond, ſo that thus a train of images 
during ſleep may be excited without any 
: choice 
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choice or direction of the Will, conſiſting 
only of ſuch ideas as are linked together by 
the ſtrongeſt . connections; but you will 
recollect, my dear C harles, that a chain 
of images, or ideas, is not all that i is re- 
quired to conſtitute a regular ſcheme of 
action, and is a very incompetent ſolu- 
tion of the moſt common appearances that 
occur to the ſoul in ſleep, in Wich art | 
and deſign are not leſs manifeſt than 1 in 
an hiſtorical paintin g/ or a dramatic per- 
formance; and J eould almoſt as readily 


admit Ovid's account of dreams in His 


cave of ſleep for a philoſophical ſolution- 
of the ideal ſcenery as theſe attractions; 


for ſuppoſing ſuch! attractions really te 
exiſt, and that a repetition of ſome images 


might be accounted for by them, yet the 


8 poet is by far more rational than theſe 


philoſophers, i in as much as he attributes 
ſuch apparent trains of connected and 


7 actions to voluntary "Agents 
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only.” Even Phantaſos transforms him. 
ſelf i into ſtocks and ſtones, into ground or 
water, by an act of W. TOO but for . 
Morpheus, | 1 i { Dues 


——Non illo juffos folertius alter” © 
Exprimit inceſſus, oulumg; modumy; loquendij. 


-  Adjiciens ole, & conſatifiwa cvid || 


_ Ferba : fed hic ſolos bomines Imjtaturs, at ner 
Fit fera, fit wulucris, fit loge corpore frpens, £ 
"Hunc Icelon Superi, mortale Phobetora no 


Nominat: eft etiam diverſe tertivs arri * 
'/ Phantaſer, ille in humum, Savumq; andemg; van 
2; = vacant avima Ans omnia tranſit-. 
10177] / 19:4 1 87 2 
How resten beautiful are theſe lines, 
is howpreciſely Juſt! In fact, Thave often 
wondered at the preſervation of character, | 
in my ſleeping roveries, with regard to 
ſentiment, voice, geſture, dreſs, and man 
other habitudes of the perſons introduced 
toour imagination in dreams, which I have 
perfectly recollected immediately upon 
4 ; waking, | 
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waking, or ſometimes long afterward, and 
I can truly ſay, that the confiſtency of 
manners and behayiour, &cyof theſe ideal 
perſons has been far beyond my beſtabilities 


to imitate at any time, with my utmoſt. 
ſtretch of thought; and to attribute ſuch 


fects to accidental variations of the pulſe, 


or to any othet mechanic caufes, ſeems 
to me not leſs abſurd, than to ſuppole a 
number of unconneged words jumbled 
together in à bo could of thetnſtives 
produce a regular comedy; and miorebver, 
as this is done as often 3 as theſe connect- 


ed regular ſcenes occur to us, When we are 


in other reſpects 48 inſenfible as what we 


ſleep upon, requires the creduliry' of ' an 
ONE to believe: oY 0 > e 
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To E R E is ſunt fo aſtoniſhing 
in the phænomena of dreams, and 

at the ſame time fo amuſing, that I ſhall 
continue the ſubject, and take the liberty 
of being as unconnected as I pleaſe, 
though I would by no means recqmmend 
it to you to imitate my example; if you 
chance to nod howeyer, you haye an apo- 
logy at hand. n n st 
Shakeſpeare, as all n men 7 u from, to 
have been moſt intimately acquainted 
with the workings of Nature; Clarence's 
dream in Richard the Third, which he re- 
lates to Brackenbury the night before his 
murder, cannot be read without ſhudder- 
8 3 2 ing; 
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ing; and the horrors of Macbeth and his 
lady, both ſleeping and waking, after the 
murder of Duncan and Banqus, ſtrike the 
imagination more forcibly than any thing 
the antients have left us _ the ings 
What we call the albeiation of. ideas, : 
may poſſibly depend' upon a repetition” of 
fimilar impreſſed motions upon the nerves, 
and it may be the capacity, of their being 
thus affected, whieli Bives to immaterial 
fpirits that great power they have over 
us; a power by which we are told they 
can influence our. minds in viſions, or 
taking advantage of an indiſpoſition of 
our organs of perception, even whilſt we 
are awake; are capable of diſturbing the 
imagination, and of diſquieting us even 
to madneſs. This feems evidently to have 
been the condition of ſome amon gſt the 
dæmoniacs in the goſpel, notwithſtanding 
what the learned Mede hath tia againſt 
. | S ; the 


al 


the opinion, and particularly the caſe of 
Saul in the ſixteenth chapter of the firſt 
book of Samuel, who appears from the 
text to have been troubled with an evil 
ſpirit as a puniſhment from God, and that 
the melody of the harp by reſtoring a 
proper tone to his neryes, or affecting the 

arterial | pulſations ſo as to give an caſy 
circulation to the vital fluids, relieved 
him i in. the paroxyſms of his diſorder, and 
deliveredg him from the effects of dæmo- 
niacal frenzy: indeed by what other means 
than an influence upon the bodily organs, 
if inſtrumental melody alone i is here i in- 
tended, (which, perhaps, was not the 
caſc) can muſic be ſuppoſed to have had 
any power in the reſtraint of ſuch an 
agent; but the relation of Saul's manner 
of recovery ſeems to point out the nature 
of the diſorder with which he was afflict- 
ed, and ſubjected to be thus diſturbed, 
pecbays. by, ee horrors, beſides 
the 
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the breaking looſe of all his ſullen, en- 


vious, and malignant paſſions : for we are 


told, it came to paſs when the evil ſpirit 
by God's permiſſion was upon him, that 
David took 4 harp and played with his 
hand, and Saul's breath Lrua h] retur ned 
and he was well, and the evil ſpirit de- 


parted from him. An incapacity of 


breathing freely, is one of the ſymptoms 
of almaſt every ſpecies of fits, and no 
words could more naturally deſeribe A 
perſon coming out of one, than theſe, 
which tell us that bis breath. returned, 
and be was well; that is, he was, reſtored 
firſt to. the uſe of his ſenſes, and next to 
that of his reaſon, upon which the evil 


ſpirit departed: from him. Should it be 


objected, that this is an arbitrary method 
of interpretation, which gives two diffe- 
rent ſenſes of the word rua h in the fame 
verle,: perhaps it, may be ſufficient to ſay, 
that rue h, when applied to man, meant 
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in general, the breath of his noſtrils, as 
it uſually muſt be taken in a metaphorical 
ſenſe when joined with the epithet evil, 
and this whether in the fame ſentence or 
not. But ſuppoſing it 'to mean, in the 
above paſſage, that Saul's ſpirit or life 
returned to him, it ſtill implies that there 
was a temporary ſuſpenſion of his mental 
powers, or a deliquium, which is com- 
monly brought on either in epileptic, or 
hyſterical diſorders by a ſuffocation, and 
is ſucceeded upon recovery by a violent 
en and panting for breath. 

This very natural interpretation of the 
word ruach, is, in ſome meaſure, confirm- 
ed by the circumſtance of Saul's aſking, 
who David was, after the ſlaughter of the 
Philiſtines, [for he certainly could not 
want any information concerning David's 
family, to which ſome critics have con- 
Gned the queſtion} this enquiry I ſay evi- 
n my ah the king was not 
ni 


i 
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entirely ſenſeleſs during the paroxiſms of 
his diſtemper, whatever it was, yet he 
did not recolle& his attendants at ſuch 
ſeaſons ; and this failure of his memory 
alone is at leaſt a preſumptive evidence of 
a bodily diſtemper, which prepared his 
mind for the judicial influences of an evil 
ſpirit upon it, now the Spirit of God had 
forſaken him, and that this diſtemper (the 
cure of which is attributed to the power 
of muſic) was probably epileptic. 


Dear Charles, your's, &c. 


P. S. There is ſtill a difficulty remain- 
ing, which hangs heavy upon this inter- 
pretation, namely, that if David was made 
Saul's Armour-bearer before this period; 
it ſeems ſtrange, that Abner, who com- 
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manded the army, ſhould have been ſo un- 
acquainted with him as not to have been 
able to give the king any account of the 
ſtripling, as Saul called him when he was 
going againſt the champion of the Philiſ- 
tines: in anſwer to which I have to ob- 
ſerve, that it may be doubted whether the 
words Ne/e Chelim, which are tranflated 
Armour-bearer in the preceding chapter, 
ought not to have been differently ren- 
dered : Chelim fignifies utenſils or veſſels 
of any kind, and in many paſſages of the 
facred writings muſical inſiruments, as well 
as armour, ſo that as it appears to me, David 
was hitherto diſtinguiſhed with the title 
of the king's chief muſician, his Harp- 
bearer, or Conductor of the muſical in- 
ſtruments only; an office, of which Abner 
might have no very high opinion: and 
as Saul's forgetfulneſs would probably be 
catching, whatever was the cauſe of it, 
Abner might not be diſÞoed to remember 
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an obſcure youth in the character of a 
minſtrel, and a perſon too who had no 
place in the affections of his maſter : add 
to this, that the general circumſtances of 
the hiſtory ſeem rather to require this 
tranſlation David's muſical talents, from 
the choice made of him on account of 
Saul's diſtemper, were acknowledged to | 
be extraordinary, and his proweſs which 


| mighthave recommended him to thec 


of Atmout-bearer, was, probably, i in ge- 
neral unknown at this time, as it had been 


hitherto confined to the wilderneſs.” 
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2” nai SIR, 


THAT Mr. H. . upon poetry 
Y and poets t the day you left us, did | 
. not eſcape me; and though 1 made no 
anſwer to it at . 5 inſtant, I ſhall hazard 
a few obſervations now I have thought a 
little upon the ſubject. In my opinion, we 
are too much diſpoſed to take our ideas 
of poetry from the critics by profeſſion, 
rather than from the obſervation of what 
paſſes in our minds, in which there is 2 
ſtandard we may refer to, the Principle, | 
I mean, from whence the rules of criti- 
ciſm are ſuppoſed to have been drawn. 
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Art neyer arrives at its ſummit of ex- 
cellence but by degrees, and, i in general, 
riſes yery ſlowly ; whereas i in many caſes, 
Nature ſtarts into perfection at once. The 
inexperjence of early ages prompting. men 
to. admiration. and aſtoniſhment, every | 
thing muſt have appeared extraordinary 
to them, and being exaggerated, at the 
fame time through the miſtineſs of doubts 
and apprehenfions, F ear, beyond the other 
paſſions, prone to gratify fe If, (though 
every paſſion leans to its peculiar weakneſs 
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of indulgence) thus naturally became 
ſourcę of the ſublimeſt i imagery. Correct 
and beautiful poems, ; therefore, are the 
product of a polite age, and of a refined 
ſtate of manners; whereas, firength and 
grandeur have their origin in rude unpo- 
liſhed times, and at the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. 1 The earlieſt poetry muſt of conſe- 
quence be the moſt ſtriking, written when 
the paſſions and affections operated in their 
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atinoſt force without reſerve; and images 
multiplied by the' paucity of words gave 
a beauty and ſtrength to language, and 
adapted i it to ſentiment by what muſt al. 
ways be ſuperior to all artificial rules, 
(which are liable to be miſapplied, ) the 
inſtantaneous dictates of men's genuins 
natural feelings ; for however we may 
admire the metaphors or the firaities; &c. 
in ſuch original poetical compoſitions, as 
being agreeable to the eſtabliſhed Jules of 
criticiſm, they are but accidental natural 
beauties which laid a foundation for thoſe 
rules, inſtead of being deduced from them; 
as in a grand and elegant ſtructure, the 
columns, the architrave, or the dome, 
though its chief ornaments, have their 
original i in neceſſity and uſefulneſs. l 

When arts and languages improved, : 
thoſe periods, which were obſerved to 
produce the moſt agreeable effects, became 


ſtandards of a fixed rythmus ; and a repe- 
tition 
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tition of them was called ver, from their 
returning meaſures; for which, if L had 
an inclination to appear very learned, I 
could overpower you with quotations from 


| Dionyſius, Quintilian, and Ariſtotle's po- 


etics, &c. but with leave of theſe great 
writers be it ſpoken, however exquifitely 


able rythmus or meaſure continually. re- 


turning in a bort poem only, it muſt be 
diſguſted with harmony itſelf, by too fre- 
quent a repetition of the ſame cadence; 
nor is this the only fault of an invariably 
returning meaſure; as of the hexameter 


for inſtance in the learned languages, or 
of the heroic in our on. One and: the 


ſame ſpecies of verſe cannot be adapted | 
with propriety, to every ſubject, and to 
every paſſion indifferently, nor even to 
expreſs: the ſeveral modifications of the 
ſame paſſion or. affection with preciſion ; 

ſo chat a repetition of the ſame meaſure in 


perpetual 
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perpetual ſucceſſion, [which we are apt 
to | confound with poetry] without any 
other change, than what ariſes: from va. 
rying the different pauſes, or the metrical 
emphaſis and accent, beſides blunting the 


organs of hearing by the fatigue which 


ſuch a uniformity of motion and impulſe 
of neceſſity impreſſes upon them, muſt 
frequently produce a diſcordance between 
the ſentiment and the rythmus, not poſſi- 
ble to be avoided in a long performance, 
how exquiſite ſoever the verſification 
(which is a different thing from the 
poetry) may be; but if this could cer- 
tainly be prevented, and it were as certain 
that the intereſt; we had in the ſubject it- 
ſelf, would hinder any violent diſguſt from 
taking place; yet to ga on chanting the 
ſame meaſures from morn to noon, and 
from noon to night, is not conſiſtent with 
men's natural diſpoſitions, with that love 
of variety which is implanted in us; and it 
| | 18 
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is evident in this caſe, as upon enquiry it 
will be found in every other, that Art, 
beyond a certain boundary and limit, falls 
ſhort of Nature's genuine excellence, that 
her moſt ſtriking ſimple beauties may be 


_ overloaded with ornaments, and the ele- 


gance. of her ſteps, and her dignity of 


movement, be rendered diſguſting by an 


affectation of a being always graceful. 

In order to preſerve the ſame fixed 
returning meafure, or verſe properly ſo 
called, words of a determined quantity 
reſpecting their ſyllables, are to be hunt- 


ed up; and it often happens, that thoſe 


words which would moſt naturally ex- 
preſs the ſentiment, have too many or too 


few for the Metre, ſome words, therefore, 


muſt be left out, or others put in; ſome 


muſt be taken from their natural ſitua- 


tion, and others intruded into their place, 
which may have very little meaning, if 


any, annexed to them; whilſt thoſe are 
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to be entirely rejected, upon which the 
force of the effect, in a great degree, or, 
perhaps, principally, depends; in ſhort, 
the expreſſion is, in general, rendered ſo 
unnatural either by crouding the thoughts 


into fewer words than are neceſſary, or 


by loading a ſentiment with ſo many, 


that ſome of them are merely expletives; 


or by tranſpoſing the order of them after 
ſuch a manner as to render it obſcure, 
for which the gradus- men, and rhyme- 
Jinglers have a general apology, ]- that 
what we commonly called verſe, is ſo far 
removed from every thing natural, as 


not unfrequently to fatigue the ear in- 


ſtead of giving it delight, whilſt at the 


fame time it tends to darken and obſcure 


the ſentiments deſigned to be conveyed by 
it, and the poetic meaſures and language 
in every country are always more difh- 
cult to be underſtood than proſe, even by 


the natives of it. A diſtinction is to be 


made 


2 
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made here between the truly beautiful 
figurative expreſſions and movements of 
Nature, as they flow from the affection 


and the heart, (the chief, though not the 


only cireumſtance from which their beauty 
is derived, ) and thoſe chains of poetic me- 


tre, which are a reſtraint upon the inven- 


tion, as well as language, and reſemble 
only a kind of dancing in gyves. The 
meaſures of Pindar's odes which remain 
to us, have never been determined with 
certainty ; and I am inclined to think he 
perpetually varied them in his dithyram- 
bics preciſely conformable to the ſenti- 
ment to be conveyed; which was certainly 


a more difficult taſk than writing in any 


one uniform returning meaſure whatever, 
as well as more expreſſively elegant. This 
ſeems to be the proper explanation of Ho- 
race's expreſſion, numeriſq; fertur Lege 


ſolutis ; nor have I the leaſt doubt in my 
own mind that it was the ſource of thoſe 


high encomiums which this poet receiv- 
„ ed 
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ed from his contemporaries, and the an- 
tients in general, particularly from the 


great Roman Lyriſt, whoſe judgement is 


of more weight with me than that of all 
the reſt; he was moſt undoubtedly a 
competent judge without prejudices in 
Pindar's favour; and his own odes, in point 
of merit, are certainly next to thoſe of this 
firſt and moſt ſublime of lyric poets, as he 
is generally called. In my humble opinion 
they are by far ſuperior to thoſe which 
remain of Pindar's, for his dithyrambics 
are entirely loſt, which are ſuppoſed, and 
moſt probably with juſtice, to have been 
the ſublimeſt of his works. 


_ am, 
Dear SIR, 
Your affectionate friend, 
C. D. 
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LETTER XXXII. 


DEAR CHARLEs, 


SUSPECT my letter upon quantity 

not to be ſo accurately written as it 
might have been ; though I am clear it 
does not contain any thing, but what, if 
taken in its proper ſenſe, is perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the eſtabliſhed principles of 
Greek and Roman proſody. There is a 
quotation from Dionyſius of Halicar-' 


naſſus, towards the concluſion of it, upon 


which I with I had enlarged, to obviate 
miſtakes ; it is brought in oppoſition to an 
opinion commonly entertained, that the 
Greek muſicians always made a point of 
adopting their notes to the quantity of the 
ſyllables to which they were ſet. This 
bo might 
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might, indeed, ſometimes be the caſe; but 
it was not z/ually done, as I preſumed it 
to have been: upon turning to Dionyſius 
and reconſidering the whole paſſage, of 
which I quoted only a ſmall part, it ſet 
me right in this error, which 1 had en- 
tertained in common with perſons of in- 
finitely better judgment, and fifty times 
more learning than J ever pretended to. 

The modulation of our voice in elocu- 
tion and in ſong differ widely with reſpect 
to the manner of effecting their purpoſes 
upon the hearer; a riſe and fall in it, in 
each reſpective ſcale of notes, as mention- 
ed in my xivth Letter, is neceſſary both 
in common ſpeech, and ſinging but an 

intenſion or elevation of tone may often 
do that in one caſe, which is brought 
about by a remiſſion. or lowering of it in 
ber and I do not know that any 
principle has been ſettled for the con- 
ducting of modulation in either; we feel 
Sits | | | every 
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every tranſgreſſion of this principle not- 
withſtanding, without knowing what it 
is; even the vulgar, as Diony ſius ſays, who 
conſtitute a confiderable portion of every 
audjence, are ſenſible of the violation of 
true harmony and rythmus, for which 
men have #n:ver/ally a natural taſte, as 
connected with the affections, which 
ſhows itſelf in the diſapprobation of what 
is wrong, if it does not always point out 
what is right; and I am fully perſuaded 
that an audience of Engliſh clowns would 
generally find fault in the right place, 
though they might be over bountiful in 


their applauſes, to which ſimple igno- 


rance and admiration are liable in all 
countries. Ariftides Quintilian hath 


ſhown what diſtinction ſubſiſts between 


notes in common ſpeech, in the recitation 


of poetic numbers, and in the melody of 


ſong, but hath not proceeded to the lay- 
ing down a principle for their applica» 
tion. 

3 -< In 
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In the paſſage cited by Dionyſius from 
a tragedy of Euripides, he doth not blame 
the muſician for violating accents, in his 
application of muſical notes, (which hath 
been imagined by ſome very learned men) 
but he gives it as an inſtance only of the 
difference between the notes of /ong and the 
notes of /anguagein our ordinary converſa- 
tion, which are determined by the accen- 
tual marks; and he ſhews likewiſe that the 
notes of ſong as applicable-to poetic mea- 
ſures might differ in reſpect of their times 
from what is uſually denominated quantity. 
So that it appears clear to me beyond a 
doubt, the antient Greek. muſicians took 
the ſame liberty as the moderns, to compoſe 
their muſic with a very ſlight . regard to 
the metrical length or accentual height 
of the ſyllables. In truth, according to 
this author, they made no ſcruple of vio- 
lating accent and quantity either in ſong 
or recitative, as they thought proper, not 

—_ | capriciouſly 
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capriciouſly and wantonly indeed, but 
whenever they felt it would be moſt pro- 
per to give expreſſion to the ſentiment ; 
and, in fact, how could a muſician, who 
is worthy of the name, do otherwiſe ? I 
heartily wiſh our friend Mr. S. would 
conſider the principle of melody with re- 
ſpect to Sentiment, as he has already done 
with reſpect to Harmony, and oblige the 
world with his thoughts on each branch 
of the ſubject. I am perſuaded, that if 
any perſon could eſtabliſh the matter 
clearly he could; and I do not know that 
it has ever yet been attempted. But to 
return to Dionyſius, The example he 
has taken to ſhow the difference between 
accentual notes in ordinary utterance, and 
thoſe of ſong, is from a ſcene in Oreſtes, 
where Electra requeſts the Chorus to re- 
tire in ſilence ſoftly from the couch, (upon 
which he is introduced as ſlumbering,) 
leſt they ſhould awaken. him again to his 

diſtraction. 
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diſtraction. In my edition, which is not 
the beſt, Electra's words are given to the 
Chorus, the reaſon of which I ſuppoſe to 
have been, becauſe the ſame requeſt had 
been made juſt before in a ſpeech given 
to Electra; if therefore what is quoted 
by Dionyſius be not Electra's ſpeech, it 
muſt be a repetition of her requeſt by the 
leader of the band, for the addreſs is evi- 
dently directed to the chorus, whoſe Habit 
is pointed out by the diſtinction of their 
white ſlippers, if my memory does not 
deceive me. - | 0 


HA: -Tiya, Eiya, NA i xv05 apourns 997 . 
Tideire, e Horde, 3 wen 
Ard ap into”, dmbrpods nary, 
Dionyſius tells us, that every ſyllable 
of the three firſt words of this paſſage was 
ſung at the ſame pitch of voice, 2 iv; 
oboyys puerudura:, notwithſtanding each 
word 
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le 
a8 
vac 


ch 


od 
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word muſt have, had both its acute and 


its grave accent. The circumflex alone 
implied both an acute and a grave accen- 


tuation of voice upon the firſt ſyllable of 
cya; or if the firſt ſyllable of ci be 


ſuppoſed to have had an acute accentual 


mark, and not a circumflex, as I think it 
hath in ſome authors, ſtill the voice ought 

to have been lowered by the rules of ac- 
cent upon the ſhort ſyllable which imme- 
diately follows. $0yy0; meant originally; 
I believe, the ſound of a ſtring, and ſig- 


nifies a Note at any height in the ſcale of 


muſic. Ap, he tells us, which having 
an acute accent upon the ſecond ſyllable, 


required the pitch of voice to have been 


remitted in the pronunciation of its third, 
had the ſame elevated note aſſigned to the 
ultimate and penultimate, in direct oppo- 


ſition to an eſtabliſhed principle of accen- 


tuation, that no ſingle word can have two 


ſyllables acuted, or uttered in elevation. 


Again, 
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Again, the firſt ſyllable of riOure ſung in 
recitative to a grave tone, (and by accident 
only agreeably to the laws of accentua- 
tion) had both its ſucceeding ſyllables ſet 
to elevated notes in the muſical ſcale; and 
to notes too of the ſame length, as may be 
inferred from the expreſſion ; though 1 
rather am of opinion we ought to read 
dp for ouopwo, The circumflex 
upon the dipthong « in xſvr#:re was ſunk 
by the muſician, and two notes at the ſame 
height affixed to the ſecond and third ſyl- 
lables, for rao, the word uſed by Dio- 
nyſius, ſignifies properly extenſion as 
applied to a ſtring of the lyre to ſound a 
given note, pus race, therefore, muſt be 
underſtood at the ſame pitch of acuteneſs 
or elevation. With reſpect to wrorpoPare, 
notwithſtanding the middle ſyllable pe, 
as being acuted, was properly the moſt 
elevated ſyllable of the five in common 
utterance, the higheſt note of the melody 

was 
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was not aſſigned to this, but to the penul- 
timate. + 7Y 

Thus far it is clear from the examples 
here alledged, that the antient muſicians, 
as hath been obſerved, made no ſcruple 
of offending againſt accents ; and it fol- 
lows that quantity of courſe muſt have 
been often violated together with them ; 
but Dionyſius does not leave this matter 
to our inference. The ſame thing he 
Poſitively ſays happens to Numbers, for 
whereas the ſimple and profaic ſtyle never 
violates the times either of nouns or verbs, 
but preſerves the ſyllables long or ſhort 
as we receive them from the voice of Na- 


ure, bicrg apt An Ty oe Tx; oviialla; 
rag Te fanpdg xa Tas Ppaxtung, ToeYos 


Quadrz]e, the ſciences of Muſic and Ryth- 
mus on the contrary ſo transforms them 
by an increaſe and diminution of their 
times, that each very often paſles into its 
oppoſite, long ſyllables being made ſhort, 

| | and 
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and ſhort ſyllables conſidered as long; 
and this he ſpeaks of, as a legitimate pri- 
vilege of melody and rythmus, and does 
not impute it as a fault to the muſician. 
Once more; I cannot help wiſhing that 
the principle of muſical expreſſion was 
clearly inveſtigated, as it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the principle of elocution. | 


I am, 


Dear Charles, your's, &c. 


LETTER 


R 
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LETTER XXXIIT. 


DEeAR CHARLES, 


| HAVE been not a little ſurprized by 

the aſſertion of a late anonymous 
writer, that many reaſons may be deduced 
from Herodotus, Strabo, Plato, and other 
antient authors, for ſuſpecting that the 
Iliad and Odyſſey are only Celtic or He- 
truſcan poems, tranſlated into Greek; that 
neither of them was originally written in 
the Greek language, admits likewiſe, as 
he affirms, an internal proof, foraſmuch 
as they have not only an abundant mix- 
ture of Celtic words, but that they evi- 
dently bear the ſtamp of Celtic manners, 
ſuch as never were eſtabliſhed in Greece, 
at any period of its hiſtory ; how far this 
laſt 
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laſt remark may be true, I do not prefend 
to be capable of judging, but if well 
founded, it gives a conſiderable weight 
to his opinion. One thing always ſtruck 
me, long before I read this author, name- 
ly, a difcordance between the progreſs of 
the Arts, the highly poliſhed language 
of the Iliad and Odyſley,. and the coarſe- 
| neſs of manners in theſe poems. This 
was an evidence which I could not doubt, 
that Homer [whoſe name in Celtic ſig- 
nifies the minſtrel or the man of verſe] 
probably received conſiderable aſſiſtance 
at leaſt, from ſome heroic ſongs of his 
predeceſſors in poetry, who had flouriſhed 
perhaps many centuries before him; and 
that he blended the ſtate of the Arts as 
they were advanced in his own time, with 
the facts as they had recorded them, which 
he took for the ſubject of his own un- 
equalled poems. He introduces Achilles 
+ repeating theſe ſongs to his Lyre, when 
| | the 


(0:3 


the ambaſſadors from Agamemnon came 


to his tent, and the moſt learned critic ® * 
of the age hath obſerved, that whenever 
Homer invocates the Muſes, he ſhould 
only be . conſidered as appealing to the 
ſongs. of theſe more antient bards, to 
authenticate the facts he was about. to 
deliver. | 

I do not recollect that ever they have 
been conſidered in-this light ; but I muſt 
own, the following lines of. Horace ap- 


pear to me as alluding to theſe very poems, 


and lamenting the loſs of them, 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
| Multi, ſed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotiq; longa 


Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. ky 


Hor, Carm. 1. iv. Ode ix. 


for carent in the preſent tenſe does not 
neceſſarily imply that their deeds were 
always unſung, but only that the poems 


® The author of the Divine Legation of Moſes. 
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celebrating their exploits were not re. 
maining in the Auguſtan age. 
There is a ſtrange tradition, that the 
Iliad was not intended by its author for a 
whole or compleat poem; an abſurdity 
not worthy of an anſwer; but the origin 
of it may be accounted for, in the opinion 
of Homer's having availed himſelf of tueſe 
heroic ſongs of his predeceſſors, which 
were probably ſeparate pieces, n 

only by memory. 0 

Since the peruſal of this book I have 
reflected with more attention upon the 
ſubject than I uſed to do, and am fully 
perſuaded that epic poetry muſt have had 
an earlier original than the Iliad and 
Odyſſey, for I can never bring myſelf to 
believe that poems ſo' artificial in their 
ſtructure, and at the ſame time ſo perfect 
as cx to > ou been tb PENS Py, wy | 
could poflibly be the firſt eſſays of their 
kind. The Hetruſcans were a flourithing 
8 people 
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people long before the ſuppoſed age of 
the building of Rome, and that Arts were 
advanced to a high degree of perfection 
amongſt them, we have ſome authentic 
memorials ; but we have ſtrong preſump- 


tions of the Celtic Druidical Bards being 


ſtill more antient. There is reaſon to 
believe that the Celts were a diſtinguiſhed 
people, as early as the patriarchal times, 


when civilization and the arts were flou- | 
riſhing in Ægypt; and that there were 


poets by profeſſion amongſt them, is a fact 


in which all hiſtorians are agreed, ſo that 
many centuries may be allowed for the 
progreſſion of epic poetry, from the æra 
of this people to that of the immortal 
blind bard who did not live till after the 
death of Solomon. Helene, the daugh- 
ter of Muſæus, is ſaid to have written a 


poem upon the Trojan war; and Syagrus, 
mentioned by Ælian as the next poet after 
Orpheus and Muſzus, exerciſed his muſe 


upon the ſame ſubject, though their works 


2 are 
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are not come down to us, and poſſibly 
Homer's may be improvements upon 
theſe. That the religion of the Celts 
(which is a preſumption of their very 
high antiquity,) was received from the 
Iſraelites before the doctrine of the Re- 
demption of mankind by the facrifice of 
a Mediator was corrupted amongſt the 
Gentiles, is clear, in my opinion, from 
ſome of their religious ceremonies; the 
principal of which conſiſted in a vene- 
ration paid to the miſſeltoe of the oak, 
which, as it is commonly underſtood, has 
the appearance of a moſt ridiculous and 
unaccountable ſuperſtition; whereas upon 
the ſuppoſition of their having been in- 
ſtructed in the patriarchal doctrine of the 
Meſſiah, revealed in a particular manner 
to Abraham, from whoſe immediate de- 
ſcendants it is moſt likely they received 
it, every thing is clear, and agreeable to 
antient uſage. There are ſeveral paſſages 


in the ſcriptures which intimate the oak to 
| have 


- hed Wa hed — 1 
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have had ſome: typical relation to Divine 
worſhip; it was planted in the proſeuchas 
not only of the later Jews, but before the 
days of Joſhua the ſon of Nun, and its 
name in the radical letters of the Hebrew / 
ſignifies the Deity himſelf. The reve- 
rence therefore of the Druidical prieſts for 
the plant ſpringing from the oak, which 
they cut off with great ſolemnity, and | 
offered upon their altars, might be owing 
to its being conſidered as a natural em- 


blem of that ſacred Branch, as the Meſſiah 


in after ages was ſtyled by the prophets, 


| who was to take upon him a different 
nature than that from which he proceed- 
ed, and to become an expiatory ſacrifice 


for the ſins of the world. And the 
medicinal virtues aſcribed to this plant, 
(which it is ſuppoſed even to this day to 
be poſſeſſed of) in the cure of epileptic 
diſorders imputed to the influence of ma- 


lignant demons, were probably derived 


from the fame ſource, a tradition of the 


T4. ſacred 
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facred Branch * being ſent for a healing 
of the nations, and to counteract; the power 
of evil ſpirits. 
I ſuſpe&t you will think. 41 I hos 
been more than ordinarily dull in the 
detail of this conjecture, and that what I 
have advanced upon the. authority of a 
nameleſs writer concerning the Iliad and 
the Odyſſey, is extremely whimſical, if 
not altogether abſurd. I ſhall not un- 
dertake to defend his opinion s; they may 
afford you ten minutes amuſement, and 
ſome little, as you ſeo, wy be ſaid for 
them. | N ä 


Jam, &c. 


# Iſai. ir. 2. In that day ſhall the Branch of the Lord be 


x beautif| ul. 
Zech. iii, 8, Behold I will bring forth my ſervant the 
Branch, a - | 


Zech. vi. 32+ Behold the man whoſe name is the Branch. 


LETTER 
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LETTER. XXIV. 


My DEAR Go 


PROMISED that I would take an 
opportunity of enquiring fully into 


the principles of the Græcian mufic, as 


they have been delivered to us by their 
own harmonic writers; but I cannot think 
of ſitting down to ſo difficult a taſk with- 
out the aſſiſtance of Mr. S. who is at pre- 
ſent engaged. You will therefore excuſe 
me if I only juſt touch upon the ſubject 
now, in order to explain a paſſage in St, 
Paul's firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 


which I apprehend is not generally un- 
derſtood; I am ſure it was not conſtrued 


properly when we went over it. You 


know that the difference of acuteneſs and 


Us - "gravity 
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gravity, between any two notes in muſic, 
1s called an interval, and that i in 1 | 
muſic, the notes immediately fucceeding 
each other in the common or Guidonian 
ſcale, are at no greater diſtance or interval 
than that of a tone, which is uſually di- 
vided into ten parts called commas ; ; nor 
at a ſmaller than that of a hemitone, con- 
ſiſting of five commas, [though both the 
tone and hemitone, if I rightly recollect, 
are demonſtrated to be al ternately a greater 
and a leſs, from ſome very minute diffe- 
rences between them.] | Thus from the 
note C to that of D is the interval of a 
tone; from D to E is another tone; from 
E to Ps a hemitone ; from F to. G is a 
tone; from G to A is a tone; from A to 
B is a tone, and from B to C the eighth 
note, which cloſes in the ſeptem diſcri- 
mina vocum of the poet, is again at a 
ſecond hemitonic interval ; ſo that the 
pave may be ſaid to gonſiſt of two tetra- 

| chords, 
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chords, each of which includes the in- 


terval of one natural hemitone. It was 
a faſhion with the Greeks, to begin the 
tetrachord with an hemitonic interval, as 


EF GA for inſtance, and whatever was 


the pitch of E, the ſecond note, F, was 
tuned at the Jiſtance of a hem itone from 


it, and the intervals between BCDE | 


were ſimilar to thoſe between EF GA. 

When the ſtrings of the lyre were thus 
tuned, the muſic was ſaid to be in the 
diatonic genus. In a ſecond ſpecies of 


muſic, which they choſe to denominate 
chromatic, not only the ſecond ſtring of 


each tetrachord was tuned at the interval 


ofa hemitone from the firſt, but the third 


was likewiſe tuned at a hemitonic interval 
from the ſecond, and to make up the 
proper number of hemitones in a tetra- 
chord, [namely five] the fourth ſtring 


was tuned at an interval of three hemi- 


tones from the third. As art and ab- 
ſurdity 
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ſurdity prevailed, they eſtabliſhed, and 
pretended to be delighted with a third 
diviſion of a tetrachord : the ſecond and 
third ſtrings of the lyre, were pow tuned 
at the interval only of a dieſis, or a quar- 
ter tone, and the fourth at the interval 
of a ditone from the third, that is, of 
four hemitones, in order to compleat the 
proper interval of a fourth, which con- 
ſiſts, as hath been obſerved, of five. 
Unnatural as theſe latter drvifions par- 
ticularly were, the Grecks are ſaid to have 
valued themſelves much upon the inven- 
tion, and front uſe .and habit ta have ac- 
guired a taſte for this prepoſterous melody, 
which could be agrecable to no ears but 
their own ; for no other perſon could feel 
or underſtand it. It is upon this account 
the Apoſtle ſays, tre ales, tire udp 
cd Oraconmy Tos @boyyoi wy do, mw; yvobh- | 
cer To QVASpELOV 7 To pg HH 2 where 


diago preciſely anſwers to the Jae, 
| or 


groans for the burthen, But the making 
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or interval of the Greek muſical writers, 
and the whole paſſage correſponds with 
what is meant by Bacchius, who after 
determining a tone in the ſyſtem of mu- 
ſical notes to equal the difference or in- 
terval between a fourth and a fifth, adds, 
TETS 7 ju ü rp cd He Ein T1 ra 


rad ra Muomyy deg That dag o Tor 


o0oyyoug means well known intervals, or 
the eſtabliſned differences of acuteneſs and | 
gravity in a ſcale of notes, which were 
ſenſibly felt, (without which one man's 


muſic could have no effect upon another 


man's affections) and not a difference 
merely in the haſtening or the drawling out 
of a muſical compoſition, is evident from 


conſidering the folly which St. Paul here 
intended to reprove; now this was not 


the pouring out a haſty torrent of con- 
fuſed words, like ſome of our modern 
enthuſiaſts, with a chorus of ſighs and 


ule 
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uſe of a language with which the hearers 
were unacquainted, and which muſt have 
been either an abuſe of real inſpiration; 
or the pretence to it only out of vanity ; in 
thort, it was the preaching in an unknown 
language, which whatever doctrines it 
contained, could be intelligible only to 
the ſpeaker himſelf. Were I to come to 
you, faith the Apoſtle, and deliver my 
inſtructions in morality and religion ever 
ſo elegantly in a variety of tongues to 
which you are ſtrangers, what would it 
profit you ? Take the caſe of inſtrumental 
muſic, in the ſcience of which you Græ- 
cians particularly boaſt yourſelves, and 
ſuppoſe a muſician modulating upon the 
lyre or the flute in a new genus of har- 
monic, whoſe intervals are abſolutely un- 
known to you, what pleaſure or advan- 
tage could you receive from an attention 
to his melody ? Whatever merit it might 


have with thoſe to whom its. intervals 
| | were 


tal 


were familiar, it muſt certainly be a diſ- 


agreeable andunintelligible jargon of wild 
ſounds to you who are ignorant of them. 
Whether the Apoſtle underſtood the 
abſurdity of the Grecian refinements in 
muſic or not, his applying to their ſup- 
poſed taſte in it ſhows his judgment and 
addreſs; and in this light the alluſion is 
juſt, which upon the uſual ſuppoſition 
of its relating only to the hurrying over 
a piece of muſic in the performance, is 


exceedingly defective, and involves an 


abſurdity in the illuſtration, becauſe how- 
ever properly or improperly executed, no 
muſical compoſition can be performed in 
any manner, nor exiſt indeed without 


having an eſtabliſhed diſtinction of in- 


tervals which is meant by Jagoxy Tor; 
$85yyo; ;, to ſuppoſe it poſſible, is to ima- 
gine that muſic can exiſt without muſical 


notes. 


How 


RR 
How the Greeks could fall into the ab- 
ſurdity of regulating their melody wholly 
upon mathematical principles, and of 
giving up entirely the natural judgement 
of their ears, which was the caſe with the 
Pythagorean muſical fect, is wonderful, 
though I am not ſarprized after they had 
ſo done, at an endeavour to ſupport the 
credit of their underſtanding, by apretence 
of extraordinary powers, particularly in 

this laſt genus of melody, which they 
named the Enbarmonic, and concerning 
which the graveſt authors of antiquity 
have related wonders: wonders that have 
gained credit in oppoſition to common 
ſenſe, and which I could as ſoon believe 
if they were attributed to the muſic of the 

ſpheres. It affords us an example, my 
dear C. that with the generality of the 

world, as hath been obſerved of the Si- 
bylline verſes by ſomebody, the moſt ri- 
diculous opinions want only a little tem- 
porary 
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porary fupport from a few leading men 
to their eſtablifhment, for when once 
they are become antient, all farther proofs 
are deemed unneceffary, and even to doubt 
abort then is ys an eee 
inſolence, | 


Si dubites 2 olament perĩiſſe pudorem. 


I am, 


My dear Charles, your's, &c. 


1 There were ſome few of the an- 
tients themſelves who acknowledged the 


difficulty of reconciling the ear to the 
unnatural melody of the enharmonic ge- 
nus. Ariſtoxenus, who was at the head 
of a muſical ſect in oppoſition to the Py- 


thagorean, has the following expreſſion, 
ſpeaking of enharmonic, Tpiroy d wat 


cc ræ rev 


AA 
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The Diatonic, he tells us, was the firſt 
and original melody, which had its origin 
in our natural feelings. He ſeems to 
reckon the Chromatic as a laboured effort 
of Art, in oppoſition to Nature; but that 
the ſenſes hardly and with great difficulty 
could, even from long uſe and habit, en- 
dure the intervals of the third. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXV. 


My DAR © 


Vb herewith receive what was the 


reſult of an evening's converſation 
with our ingenious friend Mr. . 
was written down the next morning in 
a rough way, and very little was added 
to it afterward, though much has been 
ſince ſtruck out. Vou will therefore con- 
ſider it only as a fragment; but imper- 
fect as it is, 1 have frequently referred to 


the traces of it in my memory with ad- 


vantage; and have hunted it up, now after 
ſeveral years have paſſed, to ſend you a 
tranſcript; as thinking it may be of uſe 
in the courſe of your ſtudies, and fave. you 
ſome unneceſſary trouble in attempting to 

Yor. --—- carry 


| / 
F 
carry on enquiries beyond a firſt Prin- 
cCiple, which I have known ſome inge- 
nious men perplex themſelves in doing, 
not diſtinguiſhing where they ought to 
ſtop; of which I might give a notable in- 
ſtance in the diſputes concerning perſonal 
identity, which is ſimply aſcertained by 
Conſciouſneſs, not conſtituted by it; a 
conſciouſneſs of perſonal identity preſup- 


poſes, and therefore cannot conſtitute 


it, any more than knowledge in other 
caſes conſtitutes the Truths which were 
antecedent to it, and its objects. 


Fam, &c. 


Or 


JF 
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Or PRINCIPLE IN GENERAL, AND 


ITS SUBSTITUTES. 
A Fragment. 
DRINCIPLE, I believe, is defined by 


Dr. Watts in his Logic, to be a firſt 
Rule“. I ſhould rather chooſe to ſay, that 


Principle is a flandard to which we refer 


all our Ideas, Thoughts, or Actions. | 
If the Relation between any of theſe, 
and the Principle to which we refer them, 
be found true, ſuch Thoughts or Actions, 
&c. are pronounced to follow from, or to 


— 


* The difference between a Rule and a Principle I take to 


de this, that a Rule is a deduction from a Principle, appli- 


cable to ſome particular caſes only, and ſeldom holds with- 


out exceptions even in theſe, whereas a Principle extends to 
all caſes, The generality of the world, it is true, look no 


higher, and to ſuch every Rule is an imperfe& Principle. 


X 2 be 
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be Conſequences of, that Principle from 


which they have been deduced, after a 


reference or application. to it. 


Truth then is a quality, inherent in 


the relation between Principle and Conſe- 
guence; and the power of diſcerning where 
truth, whatever it may relate to, exiſts, 
may be called Judgment; or Judgment 
is that Power by which we diſcern. and 
diſtinguiſh Truth, whatever Principles 


and conſequences are connected by it, in 


their ſeveral reſpective Relations. 


Notwithſtanding that there is undoubt- 


edly in Nature, but one ſingle Principle, 
yet with reſpect to human Underſtanding 
and Application, there may be ſeveral 
kinds of it, but that only is real Principle 
which is at the Head of All Conſequences. | 


A Matter of Fact may have conſe- 


quences flowing from it, with reſpe& to 


which, it partakes of the Nature of Prin- 


cifle, and may therefore be called /ubor- 
5 | | dinate 


tit 
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dinate Principle; at the ſame time ths 
ſubordinate ' Principle may be a conſe- 
quence of ſome higher ſubordinate Prin- 
ciple, as this laſt of ſome one ſtill higher, 
and thus up to the fr Principle from 

which all conſequences flow. 

When by the Power of our Judgment 
we have deduced a Conſeguence which 
flows from our diſcernment of Truth ex- 
iſting in the relation between a Principle, 
an effect, or an idea, the Mind hath a 
Power of treaſuring up this Conſeguence 

in the memory; and conſeguences thus laid 

up for occaſional uſe, which we acquire 
2 habit of recalling by artificial aſſocia- 
tions, as well as natural ones, without de- 
ducing them from their Principles afreſh, 
may be termed Habitual Knowledge. 
There are but fewp Prapaſitions ſo evi- 

dent, as that we can by immediate intu- 
ition diſcover the Truth of their reſpec» 

tive relations; what few there are, may 
| X-2 be 
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be ranked under the title of intuitiv 


Knowledge; and this ſpecies of Knowledge, 
together with the habitual Knowledge be- 
fore mentioned, conftitute haman Know- 
| ledge in general; we ſee then what are 
Principle, = 
| Conſequence, 

Treth, « 4-3-5 

Judgment, and 

| Knowledge. 2 i 
Principle | is the Standard referred to. Con- 


Sequence whatever may truly be deduced ; 


or which follows from a Principle, to 
which, ideas, thoughts, effects, or actions 
are referred. Truth is that link which 
connects Principle and Conſequence. 
Judgment is the Power of diſcerning 
where Truth exiſts. And Knowledge is 
the retroſpect of conſequences treaſured 
up for Uſe and Application, which have 
already been deduced from Principles, 


| 1 8 with the diſcernment of ſuch 


truths 


"4 to. 
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truths as are clear by an immediate intu- 


ition only. 

From hence we thiy be enabled to dex 
cide a queſtion of importance, namely, 
to determine which is the beſt method of 
communicating knowledge, the cnet 
or the ſmithetie method; 

Now all knowledge being at firft dif- 


coverable only by andlyſis, that is, being 


obliged to analyſe effects, in or der to trace 
them upwards to ſotme kind of Principles, 


the mind becomes prejudiced in favour of 


this method, and is diſpoſed - to think it 


that, by which Kniowledgelikewife ſhould 
de conveyed ; whereas the cleareſt and the 


£ 


teadieſt method of comminiitatrig know- 
ledge, muſt be by a- contrary procedure; 
or by what is uſually called the fynthetie 
method. For from the nature of Prin- 
ciple, and from what is faid on Judgment, 


it follows, that when a principle is given; 


we _ a power of determiming whether 


X 4. | the 
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the Relation between that Principle, and 8 


any ſuppoſed conſequence be true or 


otherwiſe; and from what hath been ſaid 


on Knowledge, it follows, that in propor- 
tion as the Principle referred to riſes to- 


wards the nature of true principle, that 
is, approaches nearer to the firſt Principle, 


its advancement muſt give us a more ex- 
tenſiye proſpect, and that we have the 


power of acquiring more knowledge as a 


greater number of menen are rę- 
lated to it, and diverge from it. 
There is what may be called a firſt 


Principle in every Science, as there is a 
firſt Principle of all Science, and when a 


Principle 1s given, we have a fixed ſtan- 
dard to which we may refer propaſitions, 


and effects; in proportion therefore as 
this Principle approaches towards the firſt 
©" inciple, we are enabled by that Power 


of Mind denominated Judgment, to diſ- 


cover a greater number of true Relations, | 
5 and 
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E * 


and to acquire the #zow/edge of more Con- 
ſequences. Such Principles compared to 
the multitude of their conſequences, are 
doubtleſs very few; and it muſt be a mat 
ter of long time, and much d. Nculty, ana- 
htically to inveſtigate them; the great 
advantage therefore to be expected from 
one who profeſſes to inſtruct, is to have 


thoſe Principles, as ſources of knowledge, 


pointed out at once: A Diſciple then has 
only to trace the channels into which 
they branch in their deſcent, and without 
the trouble of an analyſis, may know the 
nature of the ſeveral ſtreams by the foun- 


tains which they flow from. 


A Tutor who ſhould infiſt upon his 

pupils treading i in his ſteps, and proceed- 
ing to inveſtigate all Principles by ana- 
lyſis, acts much like one who having. 


gained the ſummit of a mountain, with 
the utmoſt difficulty, ſhould dire& ano- 


ther to attempt it, by the ſame ſteep and. 
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28 
broken precipices he aſcended it himſelf ;: 
it hath been accordingly obſerved, that. 
the generality of thoſe perſons who engage 
at firſt in a purſuit of Science by the me. 
thod of analyſis, rarely ever arrive at any 
extraordinary degree of eminence in it; 
worn out with the fatigue of fo laborious 
an undertaking, they uſually content 
themſelves, after a ſhort time, tb lay in 
Conſequences only, inſtead of Principles, 
merely as a fund of materials for Amuſe- 
ment, without ever thinking ot reaſoning, 
or judging at all about them; and the 
furniture of their minds much reſembles 
the furniture of the two ſages packs at 
Lagado; for though the beaters may 
ſometimes with propriety be aid to be 
loaded with Learning, as it lies in a con- 
fuſed and unconnected bundle, they are 
little more concerned with it than a Por- 
ter is with his burthen : and it is pleaſant 
enough to ſee theſe men, proud of the 
20 high 
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high notion they ſuppoſe the world hath 
entertained of the abundant knowledge 
they have heaped together, ſtooping 
under a weight of uſeleſs lumber, and 
drudging on, like miſers, very content - 
edly to their graves in the acquiſition of 


more. I call it uſeleſs, becauſe not hav- 


ing any criterion by which to judge of 
propoſitions and effects, whenever they 
are unable to produce the Authority of 
other People's Judgment, for the ſupport 
of their opinions, inſteact of refering them 
to Principles; . haply, they attempt to 
reaſon for themſelves, they are abſolutely 
loft, and fhould they venture notwith- 


generality of mere polemical Divines, til 
beating down each other, incapable of 


diſtinguiſhing Friends from Enemies, and 
| miſtaking Enemies from Friends ; till by 


means of a watch-word: they form them- 
ſelves into an impenetrable Phalanx, that 
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is uſually Proof againſt conviction, and 
then declare open war againſt all who dare 
to write or think in a different manner 


from the body. It would be eaſy to de- 
ſcant upon many other inconveniences 
which muſt ariſe from communicating 
knowledge. analytically: the foregoing 
hints are ſufficient, and may be enlarged 


upon at pleaſure. I ſhall now enquire 


into the difference between 


TASTE, GENIUS, WIr, AND 
HBeſides the Truth of relation between 
principle and conſequence, there is an 


Elegance of Relation likewiſe; and it is 


the peculiar province of what is called 
Taſte to diſcover this relation, and to 


determine, in ſeveral things, which are 


equally approved of by the Judgment, 
where the ſuperiority of elegance exiſts: 
1 Au 


* 


99 U kk 


i 


4: juſt. or a true Taſte muſt therefore in- 
clude Judgment; for it is a fa//e or a fan- 


taſtic Taſte that approves of any thing 
which does not bear a rue relation to its 
Principle, vitiato ficuti palato, res ut ſunt, 
non ita ſapiunt. Genius includes true 


Taſte, as true Taſte includes Judgment; 


and Genius is ſuperior to Taſte, in that 


power of mind by which it diſcerns a 


variety of remote, as well as immediate 


_ conſequences, at one view; whereas Tafte 


and Judgment determine in general con- 
cerning thoſe things only, which are ac- 
tually brought before them, and it is this 
ſuperior ability of Genius in the diſcover- 
ing a multiplicity of conſequences at 


5 once, which is what we mean by that 


extraordinary Power of Mind called In- 
vention. 5 


Writ, in the opinion of Mr. Lock, con- 
fiſts in an unexpected aſſemblage of ſuch 


ideas, and in putting them together with 
quickneſs, 
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quickneſs; wherein any reſemblances cati 
be found, which may excite agreeable 


viſſons in the Imagination or Fancy; now 


to this, aft immediate diſcernment of ſuch 
reſemblances, by which agreeable pic- 
tures are compoſed to delight the imagi- 
nation, is a neceffary power of the mind, 


and it may appear, from what hath been 


here laid down, that Vit may be the pro- 
duct of defefrve Genius including dęfecfive 
Judgment; for as true Genius diſcovers 
real conſequences connected by true rela- 
tions, ſo Wit diſcovers conſequences 
| which are principally connectea only by 
kkeneſs; once in a century, perhaps, a 
prodigy of Genius may ariſe, whoſe pow- 
ers of mind are capable of diſcerning 


not only real conſequences connected by 
Truth, but 'to reſemblances likewiſe, 


and of attending to both without confu- 
ſion; Vit and Fudg ment therefore are not 
abſolutely incompatible; they rarely meet, 
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it is true, in their utmoſt perfection in the 


ſame perſon, but when they do, it muſt 


be owing to accidental circumſtances, if 


ſuch a one does not govern the opinions 


of the World. 
Real ae as including ee 


and Tafte, muſt be delighted with Beauty 


and Truth, and conſequently muſt be a 
friend to Virtue, which is the acting ſuit- 


| ably to Soth theſe relations; but if this 
is the caſe it will be objected, that men 

of Genius would always be the moſt re- 
_ gular and exemplary ſurely in their be- 5 


haviour, and never deviate from the paths 


of moral Virtue and Religion; whereas 


we often find thoſe who ſeem to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, the moſt irregular in their 
conduct, virtuous and vicious by turns, 


as different circumſtances occur: The 


truth is, a perfect Genius is never to be 


found; and in thoſe who poſſeſs many of 
the peculiar marks of Genius, that active 


principle | 
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principle of mind which is the wot diſ 
tinguiſhing characteriſtic of it, occaſions 
a a rapidity of thought and action, which 


frequently hurries them into the exceſſes 
even of vice itſelf, though deſigned by 


Providence to be the guardians of truth, 
and illuſtrious examples of a virtuous 
conduct; but it ought to be obſerved, 
that in giving way to vice of any kind, 
the man of Genius always acts againſt 


his frongeſt conviction, and feels a ſeve- 
rity of anguiſh whenever he reflects upon 
his miſcondu&t ; whereas Wit alone, | 


though it ſometimes takes the lead, is 
indifferent to Virtue or to Vice, and de- 
lighting in what may be called mere ima- 
ginary pictureſque conſequences, inclines 
by its natural bias towards falſhood, hath 
a tendency to miſlead the mind of its 


owner, and to corrupt the underſtanding | 
by a habit of diſcovering and dwelling 
upon. ſuch partial or fantaſtical agree- 


ments, 
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ments, as are inconſiſtent with a ſearch 


after truth, and frequently from habit | 
even with the diſcernment of it. Wit, 


therefore, is not without a conſiderable 
mixture of folly, and however oppoſite 


to each other Wit and Folly may ap- 


pear, they run together, and unite as 
intimately as lead and quickſilver- 2250 


Humour conſiſts in an apparent abſur- 


dity of ſpeech or action, in deducing falſe 
conſequences from real Principles, or true 


conſequences from falſe ones (knowing 
them reſpectively to be ſuch) with all 


the formality of right reaſoning, and 


propriety of behaviour. I ſay it conſiſts 


in an apparent abſurdity of ſpeech or ac- 


tion; for if the incongruity is unknown 


to the perſon who makes uſe of it, we 
do not reckon. him a man of Humour, 


but of quite another claſs; and if it : 
paſſes undiſcovered by others, it ceaſes to 
be humour to hm likewiſe, Humour 
Vor. C. 8 is | 
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is generally reckoned the loweſt ſpecies 


of Wit; for as Mit forms new and beau- 


tiful pictures, ſo Humour forms new and 
ridiculous ones ; but though both wit and 
humour be indifferent to truth, Humour 


is, in this reſpect, ſaperior to Wit, that 


the Poſſeſſors own underſtanding is not 
ſo liable to be impoſed on by it, at leaſt 
not immediately. We may from hence 


diſcern the error of our making ridicule 


the teſt of truth, fince abſurdity of one 
kind or another is the ſource of it; and 
however Ridicule may be deemed a teſt 
of elegance, the truth of a relation is de- 
termined otherwiſe than by the contem- 
plation of improprieties. 

With regard to the reality of knows 
ledge all men are equal &; the difference 
1 1 between 


t might have been obſerved here, that the prejudices 


in fayour of mathematical proofa, are not ſo. juſtly founded 
as. we, might expect from the encomiums beſlowed upon it; 
indeed ſome people argue as. if there was no other certajnty 
” a whatever i 
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between the wiſeſt of men and of others 
reſpecting only the extent of it, and that 


is much more limited than our vanity 
diſpoſes us to believe; indeed the only 


knowledge we are capable of, which de- 
ſerves the name of wiſdom (upon the 
ſuppoſed polſaſion of which men are apt 
to pride themſelves ) and which is always 
ſtiled Wiſdom in the facred ſcriptures, is 


the knowledge of our duty, ariſing from 
our knowledge of the relation in which 


we Rarjd to God, and our fellow-crea- 


tures ; that is, the knowledge of morality 


and religion, which influences our con- 


duct; the principles of this Science are 


ckar, and offer themſelves readily to the 


mind; whereas the principles of every 


whatever z the Reps, it muſt be owned, by which we ad- 
fance, are mofe eaſily* diſtinguiſhed in mathematical en- 
quiries- which reſpect only lines and numbers, bur in all 


advances toward truti, by reaſoning: we muſt neceſſarily 
proceed from one ſtep of intuitivr na tes to another of | 


* fame kind, | | 
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other kind of Knowledge, which ch 
not an immediate relation to this, are 
more ſubordinate in their nature, muſt 
be ſought out with diligence and labour, 


and our utmoſt endeavours will not carry 


us far, before we find the bar pub to all 
farther enquiries. 
The foregoing obſarrations may dot 
us to ſeveral matters of importance. 
There is a ſeverity in Truth which ne- 
ver fails to extend. its influence over the 
whole mind of the perſon who gives up 
his attention to it; and hence we may ob- 
| ſerve the man of mere judgment to be 
always poſſeſſed of a rigidneſs and ſeve- 
rity, which, for want of conſidering its 
cauſe, we are apt, at firſt ſight, to miſ- 
take for an Original ill-nature and mo- 
roſeneſs of temper. In the man of Taſte, 
this ſeverity is qualified by that diſcern- 
ment of elegance, which inſpires a na- 
tural kind of politeneſs accompanying 
OS his 


19 


(01 
his judgment, and which 1s the founda- 
tion at the ſame time of-that placid calm 


diſpoſition, which the men, poſſeſſed of 


this happy faculty, are bleſſed with: But 
the man of Genius has every advantage 
that the human mind is capable of; he 
not only diſcerns truth and elegance of 


relation in ſubjects which are offered to 
him, but ſees, at one view, an almoſt in- 


finite number of conſequences flowing 
from a Principle, together with their re- 
lative degrees of beauty compared to- 
gether; and this flaſhing, as it were, of 


conſequences upon the mind in their full 


ſplendor, and, with the ſwiftneſs of ligkt- 
ning, hurries him out of himſelf, and oc- 
caſions a rapidity, which is apt to extend 
itſelf to every thought and action of a. 
true genius. Wit, as being the product of 
agfective genius, including defefive judg- 
ment, muſt beget a temper of mind ni 
lar to that which characterizes: the man 
SJ. of 
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[ 326 ] | 
of real genius ; and as this latter has at. 
ways 2 rapidity about him, attended with 
a becoming confidence, ſo the former, 


likewiſe, will be lively, agrecable, * 


unreſerved. 
Ti cena is not ſo rapid de 


man of genius, becauſe he diſcoyers but 


few conſequences at once, neither is he ſo 
phlegmatic as the man of ſolid judgment, 
becauſe he feldom troubles himſelf to ex- 
amine the iruth of any relation what- 
ſoever, | 

As the icon dn men's mth 
may contribute to form their diſpoſitions 
and tempers, ſo their diſpoſitions and 
tempers are, in general, very evidently: 


characteriſtic of the faculties of their 
minds, and furniſh us with farther hints 
which may be of uſe in common life. - 


Is it neceſſary for me to perfuade, or ta 
confute? My firſt endeavour ſhould be, to 
find: out what is the. peculiar diſpoſition, 

and 


 . 
and what are the powers of mind, of the 
perſon with wWhom I atm concerned; and 


being able to read the latter ih his tem 


per, I muſt urge my topics, and eenduct 
my arguments accordingly. In vaiti 
would any one attempt to prevail upon 4 


man of wit by dernenſtrative arguments, 


ſuch a one would ſoon be tired with that; 
of which his mind is __—_— of dif- 
cerning the fore. 

What has been faid ay by Solas to 
education. It is n difficult matter, by an 


attention to the actions and behaviour of 


children, to diſcover their natural turn and 
abilities; and from the hints here given, 
we may be enabled to ſtrengthen their 
powers, or to correct the exeeſſes which 


afiſe from toe ample an indulgence of 
their original bent, which muſt of ne- 
ceflity contract the mind, as the method 


here pointed 6ut is proper to open it. 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, we obſerve in a 
X4 | child 
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child an original turn to rigid Judgment, 


it would be in vain to think that the 
powers of invention can naturally flouriſh 


in fo cold a foil ; but, nevertheleſs, this 


mind may be inproved, by pointing out 


the elegance of relations at the ſame time 


with the truth of them; and by this 
means, although Taſte is not a native of 
the ſpot, it may be planted in it by art, 
and cultivated to a high degree of excel - 
lence. But if, on the other hand, there 
appears a lively invention, which princi- 
pally characterizes genius, and of courſe 
I ſhould expect to find Judgment and 


Taſte in ſome degree; yet, as the mind 


delights in action, there is great danger of 
this invention running wild, to the neg- 
le& of Judgment and Taſte; and, there» 
fore, in this caſe, great care ought to be 
be taken to inculcate an attention to them; 
Without hurting the Invention, or hin- 
dering its energy: and it is undoubtedly 
EY, we den 
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often owing to a neglect of this kind, in 
ö the uſual method of education, that this 
| rapidity of mind in men of Genius hur- 
z ries them into vice, in oppoſition to * | 
A intention of Providence. TY 
I It only remains, to ſhow by. what me» 
; thod we may proceed to find out the rea- 
? lity of a Principle, and by what means we 
| may prevent our miſtaking an imaginary 
: for a real one; the teſt of conſequence is 
eſtabliſhed from the Truth of its relation 
3 to a Principle, it remains to find out a cri- 
terion of Principle, and to do this, we muſt, 
as in the diſcovery of all knowledge, pro- 
ceed to a proof by the method of analyſis. 
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f There is frequently ſuch a relation diſ- 
- | cernable between ſeveral conſequences, 
. as plainly indicates them to belong to one 
1 and the ſame Principle; the point is to f 
fl diſcover what that Principle is; now it 5 
- may ſo happen, that when one of theſe | | 
y conſequences is referred for for exami- i 
nation i ; 
F 
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L 330 ] 
nation to a Principle, there may, at firſt 
ſight, be ſuch an appearance of true rela- 
tion between them, that it ſhall," upon a 
curſory view, paſs for a juſt conſequence 
from it, but if, upon referring another of 
theſe connected confequences to the fame 
principle, we ſhould find the relation be- 


tween this ſecond apparent conſequence 


and the Principle to be falſe, we may con- 
clude, from the certain known relation 
between the two, which was obferved at 
firſt, and which may be called their in- 


to depend, is not their real principle, and 


we muſt, therefore, look out for ſome 
other: it is thus we are furniſhed with a 
method of putting a Principle, as it were, 
to the teſt; for if it will not hold good 

in reſpect to all thofe conſequences which 
have a true indicative” relation to each 
_ other, it is, undoubtedly, not their real 


111 


e © 


1 331 1 
When we are engaged in the diſcovery 


of Truth, we frequently make uſe of this 


indicative relation, in order to prove that 
the analyſis is juſt, even without obſerv- 
ing that we do ſo. | 
This may, at firſt fight, perhaps, ap- ap- 
pear to be the ſynthetic method of inveſ- 
tigation, becauſe there is a principle given, 


but it is to be obſerved, that ſeveral con- 
ſequences are here applied to a ſeeming 
Principle only, to try Whether it is a 


Principle ar; not, which can be found out 


only by analyſing theſe conſequences, and 


tracing them up to their original: Let us 


| Win enen uo: 


dure: 

In digging mend the ruins | of blew 
culancum, the workmen diſcover two 
arms of parian marble, at no great diſ- 
tance from each other, which evidently 
belong to-tne ſame ſtatue, each of them 


1 the remains of ſome muſical in- 
ſtrument 
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E 932-3 
ſtrument joined with it, the fragments | 
of which inſtrument fit each other ex- 
actly, and are a true indicative relation 
between the two arms * upon applying 
one of theſe arms to an antique trunk, 
thrown out near the ſame place, it is 
found to adapt itſelf to it with ſo much 
eaſe, that we are prejudiced in the opi- 
nion of its being the body of the very 
ſtatue from whence both the arms were 
broken off, but, upon application of the 
other arm, it appears clearly to be a miſ- 
take, the direction of this arm being in- 
conſiſtent with the attitude of the trunk, 
as it muſt join the body before it ought 
to do it, or reach up 1 its N 
inſertion. 

The ſame Wee relation [the ap- 
plication of which is here intended to be 
illuſtrated] will be of great uſe likewiſe 

in the ſynthetic method; for when we 
are deſcending from a known principle to 

conſequence, 


( 333 ] 
conſequence, we may, ſometimes, be de- 
ceived by a ſpecious appearance of ſome 
propoſition, or effect, and miſtake it for 
a real conſequence of this principle, but 
upon obſerving, afterwards, that this con- 
ſequence hath a certain indicative relation 
to ſome other conſequence, whoſe Prin- 


ciple we know to be different, the miſ- 


take appears plain; and thus, as in ana- 
lyſis, the indicative relation is a. teſt of 
Principle; ſo, in the ſynthetic method or 
the true order of teaching, it becomes a 


proof of the juſt relation of Conſequence. 


* 
1764. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


| Dran Ay 


1 HAVE mentioned it as a ſtriking ab- 


ſardity of our concerts, that they are 
not formed into a Whoſe ; and that fuch 
compofitions are frequently forced into 
union in them, as have not only no na- 
tural connection, but are inconfiſtent and 
at variance with each other; and J can- 
not but think, that there are juſt objec- 


tions likewiſe to a Concert which conſiſts 


of Inſtrumental Muſic only; for although 
its ſeveral Parts ſhould be ſelected from 
the works of a real Genius, (which may 
not perpetually be the caſe, as ſuch are 
not extremely numerous, whatever mu- 
ſical concordance they may poſſeſs, and 

however 


| L 335 J | 
however they may pleaſe the ear) they 
have much leſs power over the affections 


and the heart to reſtrain and regulate 


the Paſſions, than we might otherwiſe 


obtain, which, doubtleſs, ought to be 


propoſed, as the great and ultimate end 
and aim of our mufical entertainments, 


as well as of every other public exhi- 


bition. 

Inſtrumental Mufic, it is true, may 
alone have conſiderable influence upon 
Adepts in the Science of it, or upon the 
practical muſician, who conſiders it as. 
exemplifying the rules of his art ; but it 
hath been a frequent ſubje& of amuſe- 
ment with me, to obſerve, how drowſy 


and inattentive the generality of an au- 


dience at a concert fit, where an affecta- 
tion of muſical feelings does not bring 
their muſcles into action, till they are 
awakened by a vocal performance, which, 
however trifling the ſubject, or however 
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mean the verſification, gives expreſſion to 
their features, and indeed how can they 
be other than unmoved, whilſt that, 
which was deſigned by. Nature as an Ac- 
companiment only, is made Principal in 
the Execution; and the Voice (which 
conſidered ſimply as a My/ical Inſtirument, 
and independent of the ſenſe conveyed by 
words, is the ſweeteſt to the human ear *) 

| can 


® That the Notes of the Human Voice, fo far as they can 


reach, are the moſt agreeable of all muſical ſounds, will be 


: abundantly evident to any perſons who ſhall try the experi- 


ment of Sdl-fa-ing ſome of Corelli's compoſitions, deſigned 
for inſtruments only, which, as they were the firſt attempts 
amongſt the Moderns, to give ſentiment to mere ſounds, ſo 
they will be found, perhaps, the moſt perfect in their Kind: 


and whereas in the compoſitions of moſt other Muſicians, 


the Melody either gives place to the Harmony, or, when ex- 
preſſion is the chief aim, the Harmony falls ſhort of the le- 
lody ; Corelli's Genius is equal to them both, and capable of 
conduRting them together, ſo as almoſt equally to aſſiſt in the 
completion of his Deſign. It is the ſame in his Fugues, the 
ſeveral parts of which are ſo contrived, as to give ftrength, 

1 : 7 firmneſs, 


11. 
can but rarely be admitted to bear even 
an inconſiderable under- part in the En- 
tertainment. A Muſician, of the laſt age, 
has obſerved, that inſtrumental Muſic, 
when it is not the accompaniment of 


Song, hath a near affinity with what are 
called nonſenſe Verſes in Poetry—all me- 


tre, and no meaning. A muſical Black- 


ſmith, it is true, or a child ef five or ſix 


— 


firmneſs, and expreſſion to each other, and at the ſame time 
be capable of ſtanding by themſelves. It is to be lamented, 
that his incomparable examples gave occaſion to the ſepa- 
rating melody and Harmony from Song, which, before his 
time, were, generally, if not always, united; ſince I can- 
not but look upon this divorce of what Nature has joined 
together, as one principal cauſe of the corruption of our 

Muſic. Notwithſtanding all the boaſted powers of their 
melody (for their Harmony was very inconſiderable) I ap- 


prehend the Greeks to have had no merely inſtrumental 


concerts even in their muſical Theatres, though they en- | 
deavoured to prepare the minds of ap Audience for the 
inpreſſions of ſome dramatic _ * the rg, 


or Overture. 


Vor. I. 1 years 


zo 2 

years old, ſhall, ſometimes, rouſe a whole 
audience into attention and aſtoniſhment, 
with their melody and harmony alone, 
and make the great wigs lean together 
over the Harpſichord, in all the formality 
of critical admiration: the compoſitions 
of ſuch ſelf-taught perſons are, undoubt- 
edly, to be conſidered as curiofities ; but 
it hath been ſaid, with the ſtricteſt truth 
I believe, either by Dr. Brown, or by 
Tartini, that, till the Poet, the Philo- 
ſopher, and the Muſician, are united in 
the ſame perſon, we muſt not expect to 
feel the full powers of Muſic ; and ſuch 
characters, I ween, are not likely to be 
brought together from the cradle, or the 
anvil, notwithſtanding what hath been 
ſaid of Pythagoras's muſical hammers. 

I inclofe two attempts towards an Ora- 
torio for a Family-concert, of different 
characters, and wiſh, that our ingenious 
friend Mr. S. would compoſe a fuitable 
| melody 
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melody and harmony for one, or both of 


them; when he is at leiſure from more 


important ſtudies ; his extraordinary mu- 
fical genius would give diſtinction to 


them, imperfect as they are, and might, 
poſſibly, ſet the faſhion of uniting ſound 
and ſenſe again together (inſtead of thoſe 
little craſhes of mere muſical notes, as 


they are ſometimes not improperly called) 


that would go on to the production of 
more exact and finiſhed performances than 


theſe inartificial ſketches, which might 


contribute not only to delight the ear, 


but, at the ſame time, to inſpire the ſen- 
timents of Religion and Virtue; and, cer- 
tainly, there are no ſubjects, or language, 


ſo ſweetly adapted for muſical cadence, 
either in the grand or the pathetic ſtyle, 
as may be found in the holy Scriptures. 


I am, &c. 
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MOST OBLIGED,” 
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Onehouſe, THE COMPILER. 
Nov. 6, 1786. | 


& * 


* PU SSOWE 


BaLar, King of Moab, 
* a Prophet of God, from Aram in be 


but ſwerving from his Duty through Ambition. 
Prophetic Chorus of Men and Women, Attendants upon 
Balaam. 
— 


. 


; wd 


SUBJECT. 


THAT the Completion of God's temporal and 1 Piritual Pro. 
wiſer to Abraham, reſpecting the Grandeur and the Multitude of 
his Pofterity, and the Redemption of Mankind by the Meſſiah, in 
vbom all the Nations of the Earth ere to be bleſſed, however 
counterated and oppoſed, could not be bindered by the Cruelty ana 
Malice of wicked Men, or 1 the — of evil Spirits, 


„ 
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B A L A A, Kc. 


— — 


ACT THEE FERST, 
OVERTURE. 
BALAA M, 
| Recitative. 

R S E up Balak, and hear 
hearken unto me Thou Son of Zippr. 
 Recitatine accompanied,” of 
God is not à Man that he ſhould ts,” - 
nor a ſon of man, that be mould repent. 


—Hath He faid, and ſhall he not do it? 
—Hath He ſpoken, and ſhall he not fulfil his word? 


LEADER OF THE PROPHETIC CHORUS OF MEN. 
Recitativve accompanied. 
There is no Enchantment againſt Jacob, 


neither any Divination againſt Iſrael. 
4 | — tek 
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seek no more for lying Vanities 
but ſet thy Face toward the Wilderneſs, 
and behold the People encamping by their Tribes. 


LEADER OF THE PROPHETIC FEMALE BAND. 
Recitative; 
Rapt in the Viſions of God, 
He is fallen into a Trance, 


but having his Eyes open. 
— Attend to the Prophetic Strain — 


BALAAM. 


Song: 


How goodly are thy Tents, O Jacob 

and thy Tabernacles, O Iſrael ! 
From the Tops of Peor I behold them, 
Extended as the Streams along the Vallies, 
As Gardens by the Side of Jordan. 
——Bleſſed is he that bleſſeth Thee, 


and curſed is he that curſeth Thee, 
| B A LAK. 
Recitatives 


I called Thee to curſe mine bes 
and Thou haſt bleſſed them altogether. 


BALAAM. 


L 349] 
BALAAM. 
Recttative accompanied. 
How fhall I curſe whom God hath not curſed? * 


I have received Commandment from the Lord to bleſs, 
and he hath bleſſed : 


£ 


BAL Ak. 
l Recitatiwe. 
Neither curſe them at all, nor bleſs them at = IR 
For why ſhould'ſt thou be kept from Honour. 


BALAAM, 8 
Recitam ui. 


Let me die the Death of the righteous, 
and let my 44% End be like his 


Recitative accompanied. 


I ſhall ſee him, but not now; 
I ſhall behold him, but not nigh ; 
A Star ſhall ariſe out of Jacoh, 
And a Sceptre ſhall ſpring out of Iſrael, 
to ſmite the Corners of Moab, 
He ſhall lift ap himſelf as a Lion, 
and drink the Blood of the ſlain, 


LEADER 


1 345 ] 
LEADER OF THE PROPHETIC CHORUS. OF MEN, 


The People ſhall dwell alone, | 
and not be reckoned among the Nations. 
— God brought them forth out of Egypt. 
The Shout of a King is among them. 
Full Choras. 
Jehovah ſhall reign for ever and ever. 


xn” vs FHE-FIRST ACT. © 
ACT THE SECOND. 


BALAAM. 


HE Lord made a Covenant with Abraham, faying, 

unto thy Seed have I given this Land, from the River 

of ZEgypt to the River Euphrates; but unto the Son he 

Faith, I will give Thee the Gentiles for thine Heritage, and 
the atmoft Parts of the Earth for thy Poſſeſſion, Thy Throne, 


O God, is foreyer and ever! 
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LEADER OF THE PROPHETIC FEMALE BAND. 


Recitative accompanied. 


O that Thou wouldeſt bow the Heavnes, and come down 


to proclaim Liberty to the Captives, 
to bind up the broken in keart, 


and to comfort them that mourn. | 
LEADER OF THE PROPHETIC CHORUS OF MEN. 
Recitative accompanied. 


Faint not, neither be diſmayed; 
Let thy Song be with the Voice of Triumph t 
Mercy and Truth have met together, | 
and Righteouſneſs hath looked down from Heaven— 


The Saviour, the Redeemer, ſhall come unto his People. 


He ſhall deal his Bread to the hungry, 
He ſhall cover the naked with a Garment, 
and their Miſeries ſhall be remembered no more. 


LEADER' OF THE PROPHETIC FEMALE BAND. 


5 


Song . 


Sing, O barren, thou that didſt not bear, 
break forth into ſinging, and cry aloud, 
the Redeemer the holy one of Iſrael, 
is the God of the avhole Earth, 
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FULL PROPHETIC CHORUS, 
Song. 


Thine, O Lord, is the Greatneſs and the Power, and the 
Glory, | | 
for all that is in the Heaven and in the Earth is thine z 
and thy Dominion endureth throughout all ages. 
Amen and Amen, 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
— ... 


ACT-THE THIRD. 


LEADER OF THE PROPHETIC CHORUS OF MEN. 


Recitative. 
CE” ſhall give the Victory unto Iſrael, 
his King ſhall be higher than Agag: 
he ſhall give his Children, an everlaſting Kingdom 
through his Son, whom he hath exalted 
to have Dominion over all Things, 
and to ranſom from the Power of the Grave. 


LEADER 


lom 


DER 


loan] 


LEADER OF THE PROPHETIC CHORUS OF MEN, 


AN 
LEADER OF THE PROPHETIC BAND OF 
WOMEN. 
Seng Duet. © 
He that hath the Son hath Life. 
He that hath not the Son hath not Life, | 


BALAAM. 
Recitative accompanied. 


Behold ! the Tabernacle of God is with Men, 
He ſhall dwell with them, 
and they ſhall be his People: 
He ſhall wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
and there ſhall be no more Death, : 


neither Sorrow nor Pain, 


LEADER OF THE PROPHETIC CHORUS. 
Song. 


Lam the Refurreion and the Life, ſaith the Lord. 
He that believeth in me ſhall not die for ever, 


4 


FULL 


L 352 J 
. FULL CHORUS. 


Song. 


Allelujak!— Salvation, and Glory, and Honour, and Power, 


F 


anto the Lord our God 


* 
* 


Amen —Allelujahl Amen. 
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MISS EMILY SMEAR; 
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Onehouſe, 
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RuTH and Oryan, Wives of Mahlsn and Chilion. 


Company of Bethlehemites. 


PERSON S. 


NaomMri, Wife of Elimelech, 
Boaz, a chief Perſon in Beth-lehem Judah. 
Companions of the Bridegroom. 


Companions of the Bride. 
Chorus of Men. - Chorus of Women. 


2 


ner. 


ELIMELECH, from Want of Confidence in the Promiſes of 
Goa, leaves Beth-lehem in Fudab, during a Famine, to ſojourn 
with Idolaters in the Country of Moab; and takes his Wife Naomi, 
and his Sons, Mahlon and Chilion, wwith him; be dietb in Sib- 
mah, and his Sons alſo, after baving married two of theDaughters 
of the Land, in Expreſs Violation of the * Law of God, upon which 
Naomi returns into ber own Country, accompanied with Ruth, 
the Wife of Mahlon, aubo renounces the Idolatry of the Moabites, 
for the Worſhip of the God of Iſraeb—They arrive at Beib- leben, | 
in the Seaſon of Barley Harveſt, where Naomi had a Kinſman 
of the Family of her Huſband, a Man of great Power and Wealth, 
whoſe Name was Boaz, who marries Ruth, and redeems the 


Eflate of El:melech, agreeable to the Law, in the xxvth Chapter 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. | 


* Joſhua x x111. 12. and Deut. x xv. 3- 
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OVERTURE. 
LEADER OF THE CHORUS OF MEN, 
Recitative. © 
1 was a Famine'in the Land of Judah. 
The Labour of the Olive hath failed, 
and the Fields yield no Meat. 
Elimelech is gone forth from Beth-lenem 
and his Wife and his two Sons with him, 
but that which he greatly feared'is fallen upon him; 


he fainteth in the fruitful Plains of Moab, 
he ditth in a Land of Strangers. 


LEADER OF THE FEMALE BAND. 
| Song. 8 


I will weep for thee, Naomi, 
Thou waſt beautiful as Tirzah, 


but Clouds and Storms have overſhadowed thee. 
A a3 Thou 
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Thou Vine upon the fruitful Hill, 
thy Prop is overthrown, thou art fallen. 
I will weep for the Mother with the Children. 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS, OF MEN, 
 Kecitative, 

Mahlo and Chilidn became lovely in the Eyes of the 

Daughters of Moab, and they took them Wives of the Wo- 


men of the Land : the Name of the one was Orpah, and the 
Name of the other Ruth. | 


— # 


LEADER OF THE FEMALE BAND. 


Fog 
Short are ow Tranſports of wan Maga 1 
Walk Thou in thine Integrity with God; 
and he will comfort thee in all thy Troubles; 
in Famine he will redeem thee from Death, 
and thy Sun ſhall go down in Brightneſs. 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS OF MEN. 
Recitative accompanied with flow and ſolemn Melody. 
Lamentation in the Streets of Sibmah 
Mahlon and Chilion died alſo ; | 


— both of them died 


The Woman is left of her two ons and of her Huſband. 
MY 


e 


ie 
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NAOMI 
Song. 
My heart fainteth within me— 
Women of Midian, look down and ſee z 
Can there be Sorrow like mine? 
I am bereaved of my Children, 
and my Comforter is gone down to the Grave, 


My Soul is weary of my Life, 
LEADER OF THE FEMALE BAND, | 
Recitative accompanied. - 

We mourn thy Lot, sweet Lily of the Vale! 
more fragrant than the Roſe of Sharon! 
thy Bloſſoms are untimely withered, 
and thy Leaves are ſcattered with the Tempeſt ; 


they ruſtle by the Ledges of the Rocks, 
they float upon the Stream of Jazer. 


FULL CHORUS. 
n 
o place thy Confidence in God, 
huis Mercy is over all his works, 
and his Merey endureth for ever. 


IND OF THE FIRST ACT» 
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ACT THE SECOND. 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS OF 18 8 


Dy Recitative.. 


HEN aroſe Naomi to return unto the Land of Judah, 
. for he had heard, how that the Lord had given Bread 
unto his People: and her Daughters-in-law went on the 
Way with her ; and ſhe ſaid unto her e Go, 
each return unto thy Mother" s Foyle, 133 


?, . 


nr AND RE... 


a IIS vs 113 Dflh 
Song. Dies!!! 2 gels 
Surely we will return with thee unto thy People. 
NAO M I, 
E accompanied ; Ns 
nnn 1 >. 480 
Why mould yqu follow Wretchedneſs, my Daughters, 
my Sons are periſhed in their Strength - 
Caa I yet be the Mother of more? 
— The Lord deal kindly with you, 
aß 


*. * 
3. a 4 
o 


11 
as you have dealt with the dead 


- and with me. 
ORPAH, RUTH, AND NAOMI, 0 


Song. Trio. 
Farewell a thouſand times 
A thouſand times farewell Farewell! 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS'OF MEN. 
Recitativo. 4 
Again they lifted up their Voice, and wept aloud, 
and Orpah kiſſed her Mother-in-law, 
but Ruth fill clave unto her Boſom. 


N AOM1I. 


* 1 — + . N 
Recitative accompanied. 


| Return, thou widow'd Excellence, unto thy People; 


go back unto thy Siſter ; and the Lord give you reſt; | 
each in the Houſe of her Huſband, 5 


RUTH. 


I [36a -] - 


RUTH. 


Recttative accompanied. 


® Beauty of Iſrael fy | 
moſt loy'd ! moſt honour'd amongſt Matrons l 
Turn not thy Face away, hs 


For why wilt thou break my heart ? 


8 
| 
' ” 3 54» 5 ha 4 egpri eld of 114. 
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—Intreat me not to leave thee, 
Whither then goeſtwill I go 
Where thou deft will I die; 

and there will I be buried-o— 
Thy God do ſo to me, and more alſo, 

if aught-bbt. _ . and me. 


* © * | * 


: Full CHORUS. 


. „ 
„ „ 54 129 


Song. 


Bleſſed be thou amongſt Women: 
"of | The Lord lift up his Countenance upon thee, 
"al Go in Peace. | 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 5 


* * » 7 of 
” © z 1 
1 3 


— 
— 
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* Her Name Naomi, which ſignifies agreeable, beautiful, oi 


pleaſant, was, probably, added as a cognomen, e xpreſſive of the 


Gracefulneſs and Elegance of her Perſon and Manners, 


ACT 


hs. 
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ACT THE"THIRD, 


COMPANY OF BETHLEHEMITES., 
Recitative. 
Ho is this that cometh weeping 
through the Wilderneſs of Moab ? 
Can it be Naomi: 5 
How is her Countenance changed ! 


v AO MI. 
Recitative accompanied. 
Call me not Naomi: call me Marah “, 


for the Lord hath dealt very bitterly with me. 


LEADER OF THE FEMALE BAND, + 
WA «7 1 err : — 
Recitatives 


She went out full, and the Lord hath brought her home 
again empty: Why call ye her Naomi, ſeeing the Almighty 
hath afflicted her? Be 


* Marah ſignifies Bitterneſs. 3 


1 v 
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FULL CHORUS. 
| - Song, 


The Lord knoweth them that be his; 
Heavineſs may endure for a Night, 


but Joy cometh in the Morning. 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS OF MEN. 
Recitative. 

- And Ruth, the Moabiteſs, ſaid unto her Mother-in-law, 
Let me now go into the Field, and glean Ears of Corn after 
thy Kinſman, in whoſe Sight I ſhall find Grace: and as 
Boaz came from Beth-lehem to his Reapers, the Moabitiſh | 


Damſel met him. 
te RUTH. ; 
Recitative e en acti bt dad ee Mhh. 
Let. me glean after the Reapers in thy Field, 


and my Soul mall bleſs thee. 


9893 
1 3:8 OA Qs 
. * * ., 
PEPY EE + ** j 
8 108 1 
Song. 


Sweet is thy Voice, my Daughter, 
and thy Countenance is comely, * 
Abide thee faſt by my Maidens, 


- 


i [49651 1] 


mark well what Fields they reap— 


and do thou follow them. 


Recitative accompanied. 


Thy Looks areas the Eye-lids of the Morning, 
bright-ſhining after Rain— 


—Glean Thou in no other Fields. 


RUTH, 
Fe | Recitative accompanied. 
ws 
ter How have I found Grace in thy Sight, 
as ſeeing I am a ſtranger, and am not like 
ſh unto one of thy Handmaidens ? 


Reciative. 


All that thou haſt done unto thy Mother-in-law, ſince the 
Death-of thy Huſband, hath been ſhowed to me; and all 
the City of my People doth know, that thou art a virtuous 
Woman: thou haſt left thy Father and thy Mother, and the 
Land of thy Nativity, for a People whom thou knoweſt not 


heretofore: 


„The Word here tranſlated City, means properly the Gate, 
the Forum, or Seat of Judgment, which, as the chief Place of 


Concourſe, is ſometimes put for the Body of the Citizens. 


I LEADER 
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LEADER OF THE CHORUS OF MEN: 
| Song. 
O truſt Thou in the Strength of Iſrael, 
FULL CHORUS, 
Song. 


Hope thou in the Lord, and keep his Ways 
and he ſhall promote thee : 
He will give thee thy full Reward. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 


ACT.THE tt. 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS OF MEN. 


Recitative accompanied from Let her glean* &c. to * and 
tthe Soul of Boaz? &c. 


\ ND Boaz commanded his young Men 
Let her glean among the Sheaves, 


Let fall alſo ſome Handfulls on Purpoſe, 
that ſhe may glean them; 
Forbear 


L 367 J 
Forbear to reproach her. 
And the Soul of Boaz have unto the Damſel, 
that ſhe became his Wife. 


* F2 
CERES od esd 9; 


 SEMICHORUS COMPANIONS OF THE BRIDE- 
GROOM. © 


Song. 5 


Thy \ Wife be as the fruitful Vine 
upon the Walls of thy Houſe! 
Thy Children like to Olive- branches 

round about thy Table! 
Do thou worthily in Ephrata ! 
Be thou famous in Beth-lehem ! 


SEMICHORUS COMPANIONS OF THE BRIDE, 


A gracious Woman ſhall inherit Honour; 
her Price is far above Rubies. 
Many Daughters have done virtuouſly, 
but Thou excelleſt them all. 


RUTH. 


It is God who maketh poor and maketh rich, 
He bringeth low, and lifteth up. 
O my Soul, forget not all his Benefits ! 


2 rd, LEADER 
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DER OF THE CHORUS OF MEN, 


th, - . _— 
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LEA 


Song. 


Great are the Troubles of the righteous, 


but the Lord delivereth them out of all. 
Bleſſed be the Lord for ever more. 


-. 
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Amen and Amen. 
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DEAR CHARLES, 


T is remarkable, that the firſt Civili- 
| 4 zers of barbarous Nations, are repre- 
ſented as having excelled, not only in per- 
ſonal bravery, but in muſic and poetry; 
by the joint powers of which, they are ſaid 
to have vanquiſhed monſters, built cities, | 
impoſed laws, and reclaimed men from 
the horrors and beaſtlineſs of a ſavage life; 
nor was it peculiar to Orpheus to have 
ſubdued the rugged manners of his Thra- 
cians, by the powers of melody and ſong: 
It is a general character of the firſt foun- 
ders of ſtates, that they were Poets and 
ER Vor IJ. M.̃uſicians, 


FE gel 
Muſicians, as well as Heroes ; and I may 
add too, that they are repreſented as hay- 


ing given force to their precepts, by the 


efficacy of meaſured motions, as well as 


melody and ſong. That is by the united 


energy of Muſic, Poetry, and Dancing. 


Muſic and Poetry were not ſeparated in 


the ideas of the Antients ; a circumſtance, 


that will account to you for the extraor- 
dinary effects attributed to antient Muſic, 
which, in my opinion, could not poſſibly 
have been produced by the Harmony of 
inſtrumental ſounds alone, 'a: Mgca:, faith 
Plato, Taarxcw mas pipbauro i vor 
Sollen aura ip "elves nilelpay Has abb, 


RAAG phy) TO WAWEVE TH u, Kas TEpryoprn 
r TAY) TW Xpwpevu! To HENETS XG Ape 


| viaw: and in his 2d book of a Republic, 
which explains this Paſſage, he expreſily 
ſays, that Poetry was comprehended in his 


notion of Muſic; but Plutarch not only 


conſidered Muſic as imperfe& without 


2 ſong, | 


- 
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T3 

ſong, but in the 8th book of his Sympo- 

ſiacs, explains the Fable of Marſyas in 

this light, repreſenting his puniſhment as 

jut, for preſuming to oppoſe the ſimple 

melody of his pipe, to the joint expreſ- 

fion of the Voice and Lyre. We are 

told by Homer, in the 3d book of the 
Odyſſey, that when Agamemnon went 

to the ſiege of Troy, he left his Queen 
Clytemneſtra, under the care of a Bard, 

who was the Guardian of her Honour, 

and that her Virtue could not be cor- 

rupted, till Ægiſthus had procured his 

baniſhment to a deſert Iſand, 


RT 
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Where He, the ſweeteſt of the fecred. Train, 
| Sung dying to the Rocks, but ſung in vain. 


To return to the founders of States: 
The Joy upon killing ſome wild Beaft; or 
ſavage Tyrant, a more cruel Enemy of the 
human ſpecies, would naturally break out 
into ſongs of Triumph by the victor, ac- 

| B b 2 companied 
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companied with meaſured movements 
(which may be conſidered as the rudi- 
ments of dancing) in which the reſt of 
the diſtrict would join; theſe expreſſions 
of exultation, muſt naturally raiſe the 
Hero's influence with his Tribe; upon all 
ſimilar occaſions, it would, as naturally, 
give an extraordinary weight to his opi- 
nion or advice; and, in the end, would 
eſtabliſh him in a kind of regal Authority; 
his Dreſs, his Weapons, his manner of 
defending himſelf, or of attacking an 
Enemy, as deſcribed in theſe rude ſongs 
of Victory, would become the general 
uſage, and, in time, characteriſtic of the 
Tribe or Nation; the Songs theirſelves 
delivered down by oral tradition aſſiſted 
by ſome rude ſymbolic characters, would 
be regarded with the utmoſt reverence, 
and upon the introduction of Letters 
amongſt them, in all probability, would 
be the firſt things committed to writing, 

and 


„ 


1 
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and become the ground-work of their 


national Hiſtory, and legal inſtitutions: 
Thus the excellence of the Parthians in 


the uſe of the Bow, and of the Majorcans 


in that of the Sling, might be owing to 
their imitation of ſome Chiefs, whoſe re- 
ſpective examples (as deſcribed in theſe 


poetical narratives, which were originally 


accompanied with muſic and dancing) 


influenced them 1 in the practice of theſe 


weapons, till it became the general man- 
ner of bringing up their Children, and a 
diſgrace not to excel in the uſe of them. 
In like manner before the invention of 
Guns, the faſhionable amuſement of all 
ranks of people, in England, was ſhooting 
with the long Bow; and to be a good Ar- 


cher, was as neceſſary an accompliſhment 


as to have been a good Dancer, or a good 


Luteniſt in the Days of Charles II. We 
had gained ſeveral conſiderable victories 


by a ſuperior {kill in the uſe of the Bow, 
B b 3 particularly 
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1. 
particularly by the manner of laying or 
throwing our bodies forward into it, in- 
ſtead of drawing it by the ſtrength of arm 
only, as deſcribed by Biſhop Latimer, in 
his Sixth Sermon before King Edward 
the VIth, and the neglect of planting a 
Yew-tree in every church- yard, to fur- 
niſh us with Bow-ſtaves (from whence, 
probably, it obtained the epithet of 
mournful ) was fineable by common 
Law *, We may trace back this expert- 
neſs in Archery beyond our neighbours, 
in the remains of fome heroic ſongs, 
compoſed by Britiſh Bards, and many of 
our leſs antient Ballads were, doubtleſs, 
taken from the more inaccurate compo- 
ſitions of the Bards of our Feudal Chiefs, 
and Legiſlators, animating their Country-. 
men to Acts of Proweſs, by extolling the 
Courage of ſome Warrior, and by de- 
ſeribing his expertneſs in the uſe of our 


0 See Cowel's neee. 
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natioagl weapons : theſe influenced our 
Manners, and the Manners of every Na- 
tion are the F oundation of its Laws: 
What has been ſaid, ſeems ſtrongly to fa- 
your the apparent paradox, that poetical 
compoſitions had, in all Countries, pre- 
cedence in -point of time, to thoſe in 
Proſe, though it does not prove it. But 
not to mention the Arentos of the In- 
dians, the only Hiſtories of the Danes, be- 
fore Saxo and Snorro, were the ſongs of 
their antient Bards. All the Gothic Ex- 
peditions were. preſerved only in that 
Species of Poetry, called Runes; and we 
know little of the Welch, Storch, and 
Triſh, in very early times, but what is 
thought to have been bes from Wands 
wn 25 . 


IJ am, &c. 
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LETTER XXXVIII, 


TO THE 
REV. DR. GORDON, 


PRECENTOR any ARCHDEACON oy LINCOLN. 


e eee eee 
H E ee plain nd ue lte- 
ral tranſlation of the triumphal Song 
of Moſes and the Children of Iſrael, upon 
the deſtruction. of the Hoſt of Pharaoh, 
in the Red Sea, is ſubmitted to your Judg- 
ment; it was written four years ago, but 
thrown by, upon peruſing what pleaſed 
me much better a Tranſlation, or rather 
Imitation of it, in' the Dactylic Alcaig | 


© oo AEST. oe 


11 Fear 
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year 1736, with many other ingenious ex- 
erciſes, of a ſimilar kind, which do ho- 
nour to the. Students of .CCC in Oxford 
at that-Period, and to the learned Editor, 
who had been Director of their Studies; 
but however claſſically elegant it is, I 
have ſince thought, that it falls ſhort of 
its ſimple grandeur in the original He- 
brew, unfettered by any returning mea- 
ſure. The prophetic confidence expreſſed 
in it, that God would drive out the uſurp- 
ing Nations from N the Land promiſed to 
their Fathers, and plant them in, gives 
it a connection with the Oratorio of Ba- 
laam, which I read to you laſt year; and, 
Itruſt, you will not diſapprove my diſtri- 
buting this ſacred Hymn into Parts, 
though unauthoriſed by any Commen- 
tator, as the occaſion upon which it was 
compoſed, with the manner of expreſſion, 
ſeem to evince the propriety of ranking it 
in the claſs of thoſe Carmina amœbæa, 

1 which 


[38 ] 
which fo frequently occur in the Book 
of Palms, and other N Parts of the 
ſacred Scriptures. 1 

The Iſraelites arrived at the 8 
litan fork of the Red Sea, upon the eve- 
ning of the fifth day after their departure 
from the extenſive Plains on the Eaſt of 
Kairo (and not upon the third, according 
to Joſephus) as may reaſonably be pre- 
ſumed, from the diſtance, which is not 
leſs than fifty Engliſh miles to the Eaſt- 
ermoſt opening of the Defile between the 
Mountains, called the Mouth of Hiroth 
[Pi-ehrroth] which extended almoſt to 
the Gulph ; they paſſed the Sea about 
Midnight, and, harraſſed as they were, 
may be ſuppoſed to have encamped im- 
mediately upon ſome neighbouring emi- 
nence, enlightened by the Pillar of the 
cloud, which ſhone at an amazing height, 
and with a dazzling luſtre, owing to the 
2— of the atmoſphere behind it. 

From 
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From hence, deſcending in the morning, 
they beheld the dead bodies of the Agyp- 
tians thrown together with the uprooted 
Weeds upon the Shore ; deeply affected 
with their miraculous deliverance, and 
contemplating the great work which Je- 
hovah had wrought for them upon their 
Enemies, they returned in. aweful exul- 
tation to the Hill. | | 

The facred text does not inform us 5005 
long the Iſraelites remained in their firſt 
Encampment, after paſſing through the 
Sea, before they marched into the wilder. 
neſs of Sir, along the coaſt towards the 
South. They had now no enemy to fear; 
ſome time would be required to ſpoil the 
Agyptians, and avail themſelves of their 
Arms; be this as it may, it is allowing 
a ſufficient interyal for inſtructing the 
People in their parts of this Hymn of 
Victory, if we ſuppoſe it to have been 
dictated upon the evening of the fixth, 


and 
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and ſung, in a triumphal proceſſion round 
the Camp, upon the morning of the /e- 
venth day after the Paſſover, which was 
ſoon, by the expreſs command of God, 
to ſucceed in the place * of the Patri- 
archal Sabbath; to an obſervance of 
which, all men, of whatever country, 
were obliged, as Men: Upon the latter, 
the Ifraelites were particularly enjoined, 
to commemorate this miraculous :deli- 
verance from Agyptian bondage; as his 
choſen People, together with the Birth of 
Time, and the Creation of the World. 

The Adamical and Patriarchal Sabbath, 
was the beginning of days to the whole 
human race, and its obſervance, in ſome 
way or other, appears, from the teſtimony 
of Hiſtorians, to have been univerſal +. 

| 55 * Debt. v. 15. 155 

+ Sufficient Authorities for this, are referred to i 
Hooker's Eccleſ. Polity ; Purchaſs's Pilgrimage; Dr. Ken- 
nicot's Second Diſſert. 2747; and in many other Treatiſes. | 


The 


1 


1 


* 
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4 
The day of the Iſraelitiſn Sabbath was 
peculiar, and belonged to no other people 
under Heaven than the Sons of Jacob: 
it was, of courſe, therefore, to ceaſe with 
the OEconomy of that favoured Nation; 
no new and expreſs command ſeems. to 
have been required for men's returning 
to the original appointment of a ſeventh 
day of reſt and Praiſe, and, accordingly, 


we find none recorded in the New Teſ- 


tament, but the int day of the week 
was hallowed as the Sabbath, by the 
Apoſtles, , and. their Succeſlors, without 
any particular injunction, or any rea- 
ſons aſſigned for a change of it, from the 
laſt, which might have been expected, 
upon the aſſembling of the Apoſtles at 
Jeruſalem, to conſider what ordinances 
were to be given to the Gentiles, had the 
eircumſtances of the n not denn too 


clear to require any. 


I have had an antiquary 8 pleaſure, 7 15 


reflefting upon this triumphant Song, as 


the 


— — 
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the oldeſt example of Poetry in the 


World, unleſs we may conſider the ad- 


dreſs of Lamech to his wives, or the 


Prophecies of Noah, and ſome other of 
the dying Patriarchs, concerning the 
Fate of their Feſterity, as metrical com- 


poſitions. 


Then ſang Moſes, 2 the Sans of Iſrael, 


this » 00G unto JEHOYAH, 
1%, . 
1 will aug unte ;Jenovan,” a 


for he hath triumph'd, for he c hank Siasiptrcd. 
The Horſe, with bis Rider, | 
he hath overthrown in the Sepe | 


JEHOYAH is my Strength od my atlas! 
He hath delivered me from DeftruRion. . 
He is my GODg, and T will prepare him a Tabernacle. 
The GOD $ of "y 28 57 _ I vill extol him. 


% > 


1 1 the Word AL IM, in both theſe Places, 
to imply, God's having entered into Covenant with Abraham, 


Iſaac, and Jacob, from ALE an Oath. See Gen. xx VI. v. 3. 


PROPLE 
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PEOPLE. 


JEHOVAH, the Eternal, is our Protector and Defence; 
He who LIVETH, whoſe Name is JEHOVAH. 

The Chariots of Pharaoh, and his Hoſt, 

he hath caſt into the Ocean. 


His choſen Captains are overwhelmed 
in the Sen of Weeds 

They ſunk to the Bottom as a Stone. 

The Deeps have covered them. 


MOSES. 


Thy right Hand, O JEHOVAH ! 

is glorious in the Might of thy Power. 
With thy right Hand thou haſt beaten down the Enemy. 
Thou ſhalt purſue with Terror, 

and in the Greatneſs of thy Majeſty, . 

ſhalt thou deſtroy thine Adverſaries, | 

who exalt themſelves againſt thee. _ 
Thou ſhalt ſexd out thy Wrath ; 
It ſhall burn them like Stubble— 
By a Blaſt of thy Diſpleaſure 

were the Waters thrown together ina Heap. 
The Waves ſtood upright as z Mound- 

The Deeps. were congealed 
in the Heart of the Sea, 
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PEOPLE. 


IVill purſue; I will overtake, and lay hold upon the Spoil; 
My Sword ſhall be unſheathed to devour. 
My Revenge ſhall be ſatiated..,  ( # 


My Arm ſhall bring them back to Bondage. 
It ſhall drive the Slaves to their Tae. 
How impious the Enemy ! how impotent . 
Thou didſt blow with thy Breath, gk K. 
The Ocean overwhelmed them N 
They ſunk like Lead 
in the „ 
OE AWVOTEF baer 
4 oy - - 8. 
: Who, DEBTS Lords *, BEN 
c an be _— with Thee, O Jehorab ! 


Who ſo majeſtic in Saucdtiey. 1 
How aweful i in thy Praifes, working Wonders E 


Thou fretchedſt out thy right Hand, 
The + Earth ſwallowed up the Boaſters in their Pride. 


i Baalim. a 


— 


+ It is the opinion of ſome commentators, that the Diviſion of 
the Sea was occaſioned by an Earthquake, and that a part of the 
Egyptian Hoſt was ſwallowed in a chaſm, upon their landing 


to W the Carnage. 
But 
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With Mercy ſhalt thou lead thy People, 
whom thou haſt redeemed from Death. 
; Thou ſhalt conduct them by thy Power, 
to the Habitation of thy Holineſs. 


The Nations have heard a Rumour, they are afraid, 
Sorrow ſhall take hold on the Inhabitants of Palæſtine. 


The Princes of Edoin are confounded. 
Trembling hath fiezed the mighty Men of Moab; 
All the Inhabitants of Canaan melt for fear, 


Dread and Horror ſhall fall upon them, 
for the Might of thy Arm. 


They ſhall be dumb as a ſtone : 
Till thy People, © JEHOVAH, ſhall paſs over. 
Till thy People ſhall paſs over, whom thou haſt redeemed, 


Thou ſhalt bring them in, 
Thou ſhalt plant them | 
upon the Mountain of thine Inheritance. . 
In the Place which thou haſt made for thy Sabbath, 


O JEHOVAH! I 
2 The Sanctuary which thy Hands, O Lord e, 
have eſtabliſhed, 
1 PEOPLE. | 
the | JEHOV AH ſhall reign for ever and ever. 
ling 
= * Adonai. | 
But Vol.. I. Cc | For 


% 
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For the Horſe went in. Pharaoh in his Chariot, 
with his Horſemen, into the Sea; 
And JEHOVAH cauſed the Waters of the Sea 


to return upon them. | 
But the Children of Iſrael walked hu dry Ground 
in the Midſt of the Ocean. 


As they approached the Gate of their En- 
campment, Miriam, the Propheteſs, the 
ſiſter of Aaron, took a Timbrel in her hand, 
and came out to meet them, and all the Wo- 
men followed her with timbrels and in 
dances, to whom ſhe acted as Chorage, 
and ſung the Prophetic parts of the ſame 
divine Hymn of Victory which was 
now, moſt probably, performed within 
the Camp, and, we may preſume, the 
whole Triumph cloſed, after a folemn 
pauſe, with a full Chorus, in which all 
the People joined their voices: 


JEHOVAH SHALL REIGN:FOR EVER AND EVER. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


We | 1774 
DEAR CHARLES, 

TAKE up my pen, at preſent, rather 
to get rid of ſome ideas which are diſ- 
agreeable, and for the fake of varying 
the train of them, than that I have any 
thing particular upon which to write; you 
will, therefore, endeavour to be ſatisfied 


with whatever accident may offer to you, 


and not look for ſtrict connection, in what 


I ſhall make the ſubject of my letter. 

My thoughts are called towards you, and 
your brother, by a late misfortune which 
has happened in a worthy family. I with 


you could learn to ſwim, and will get the 


garden Pond in order againſt you both 
return, to: accompliſh it with as little 
cin danger 
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danger as poſſible, though I know you 


had rather attempt it elſewhere : Sir G. 


runs great hazards in driving through the 
waves, when they ſwell and daſh with 


violence againſt the ſhore, but I have 
prevailed, to have a perſon attend on 


theſe occaſions, with a cord faſtened to 
his wriſt, that he may help him in get- 
ting back through the breakers, which 
their reflux renders it very difficult to do, 
when the ſtrength is much diminiſhed ; 
and he is diſpoſed to ſwim off too far, till 


he appears as a ſpeck only upon the top of 
a Wave, and to continue in the ſea too long. 


A love of difficulties, and even dangers 
to a certain degree, ſeems to be rooted in 
our nature, to prepare us, probably, for 
ſurmounting ſuch as in the ordinary 
courſe of life are unavoidable ; we delight 
in creating them, when they are not of- 
fered to us, and there are few perſons but 
have felt, at one time or another, a ſtrong 
inclination to attempt things which ap- 

| peared 
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peared almoſt impracticable, and to run 
into danger, merely, as it ſhould ſeem, 
for the retroſpective pleaſure, or the ho- 
nour of having eſcaped through it. 
A ſimilar inclination operates with re- 
ſpe& to Science; it is — — how 
ſome people will labour to acquire a 


knowledge of what, when it is obtained, 


is of little or no uſe to them; there muſt, 
therefore, be a ſort of Fox-hunter's pl 
ſure, in ſuch caſes, annexed to the mere 
purſuit of what is trifling in itſelf, confi- 
dered as an end, beſide what reſults from 
its attainment ; but fome latent good 'to 
the public, unexpected by the honeſt La- 
bourer in Science; hath frequently been 
the conſequence, though not always the 
reward, of his pains : The Science of co- 
nic Sections for inſtance, I believe, was 
conducted by the inventor without any 
particular view; he took infinite trouble 
for a very diſtant generation indeed, for I 

S do 
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do not recollect, that it was applied to any 
valuable purpoſes in Science till the time of 
Sir Iſaac Newton. In the attempt to gain a 
knowledge of any thing, which is either 
neceſſary to our Being, or perfective of our 
happineſs, how wiſely it is ordered, that 
we ſhould be animated by the difficulties 
attending the purſuit that we ſhould be 
carried forward with an accelerated move- 
ment, in proportion to the obſtacles to be 
removed; and yet that an impoſſibility 
of acquiring what we aim at, once known, 
it ſhould immediately put an end to 
our Deſires, as well as our punſuits, and 
utterly extinguiſh our moſt paſſionate 
wiſhes ; were it otherwiſe, we ſhould be 
in the condition of the poor Tailor, who 

died for love of Queen Elizabeth. I 
might have found an inſtance nearer home 
than the buſineſs of conic Sections, you 
will think, to illuſtrate the ſubject of our 


ſtrenuous idleneſſes. The Rudy of Muſic, 
OS 2 8 


Faw 1 


at my time of life, can anſwer no practi- 


cal purpoſe to myſelf ; yet I purſue it with 
the utmoſt pleaſure, ' and, in truth, it 
never tires me ; I with theſe remarks may 

A late Letter to you, juſt touched upon 
the ſubject of græcian Muſic, and I ob- 
ſerved, that in the diatonic ſcale of eight 
notes from the graveſt incluſive, there 
are two of them denominated hemitones; 
the caſe is preciſely the ſame in modern 
muſic ; and whenever theſe hemitonic 
intervals are in their natural ſituation be- 
tween the third and fourth, and the ſe- 


venth and eight notes from the graveſt, 


ſuch an cave of muſical ſounds, is ſaid 
to be a ſharp Key, which is peculiarly 
adapted to expreſs, or to accompany 
cheerfulneſs and gaiety. But it is to be 
obſerved, that Providence hath eſtabliſhed 
two different ſpecies of Melody, the one 
cheerful and fprightly, and the other 
Coed: _melancholy, 
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melancholy, but ſoothing, that we might 
not want a ſuitable entertainment in either 
ſtate of Mind: Cheerful Muſic to the 
heavy-hearted under very deep Concern, 
is an inſult upon the wretched—a kind of 
tacit rebuke for the weakneſs of a man's 
ſpirit. We feel ſome relief even in an 
indulgence of our ſorrows : the natural 
train of our ideas is the moſt agreeable to 
us in all caſes ; and whatever directly op- 
poſes that ſucceſſion of our Thoughts, 
ſo as to aim at breaking their connection 
entirely by attempting to raiſe a direct 
contrary Emotion, will not only, in ge- 
neral, fail of attaining its end, but give 
us great diſguſt. To oppoſe a Paſſion : 
directiy, only makes the tide of it riſe the 
higher, and rage with greater violence. 
Thoſe who are deeply diſtreſſed then, 
would have loſt the immediate benefit 
of this divine medicine of Affliction, if 
our gracious Creator had not framed a 
; | peculiap 
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peculiar kind of it, which by I know not 
what ſympathetic movements it excites, 
makes us hear away our Griefs, and gives 
a freſh ſpring to the powers both of body 
and of mind; and as a farther inſtance 
of tenderneſs and compaſſion to the wants 
of his creatures, He hath given- it more 
alluring charms, and captivating ſweet- 
neſs, to engage our attention, in propor- 
tion to the greater uſefulneſs and neceſſity 
of it for the ſolace of human Life. il 
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D EAR CHARLES, 


1 


IHE ſoothing melody I have men- 
X tioned, hath its hemitones placed 
differently in the Octave, whith is called a 
flat Key, from the order in which I faid 
they were ſituated in what is termed a ſbarp 
Key. The ſoothing melody of a flat Key 
hath its hemitones between the /econd and 
third notes of the Octave, and between the 
' ſeventh anderghth, inaſcending from grave 
to acute : and in deſcending through it, 
from the acuteſt note to the graveſt, it has 
the acuter hemitone of the two between 
| | the /ixth and ib notes, and the graver 
| hemitone, as it was placed in its aſcend- 
ing ſituation, between the third and e- | 
| | cond. T have added their poſition in each | 
| 2 Key, 
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Key, aſcenaing and deſcending, begin- 
ning at C, in a ſort of ſcale for more 
clearnels ; | 


SHARP C D E hemit. FG A B hemit. C aſcending 
A 1 4 5 6 7 8 & deſcend. 


In a FLAT KEY, the Order of HEMITONES are 


aſcending CD hemit. EF G A B hemit: C 
as 1 2 34 3 6 7 * 


deſcending C D hemit. E F G hemit. ABC 
a2 1 1483 6 7 8 


Although I am of opinion that what 
is called a flat Key doth not ſo readily 
admit of cheerful ſprightly airs, I would 
not be ſuppoſed to mean, that the ſharp 
Key is wholly inconſiſtent with the ſooth- 
ing ſtyle of Muſic, but only, that a flat 
Key is beſt adapted to it, and more ſuit- 
able to the allaying of deep Grief, where 
the Heart is ready to ſink under the bur- 
then of its ſorrows; and in this caſe, if 
Muſic can be of any immediate ſervice, 

it 


3 
it muſt be of the latter kind, if I may 
judge from my own feelings. The change 
from a flat to a ſharp Key, or from a ſharp 
to a flat Key, may give an agreeable ya- 
riety to a muſical compoſition, without 
entirely changing its character, and ſuch 
a mutation 1s often required to excite a 
different tone of the ſame Paſſion or af- 
fection; but to do this with propriety, 
not only a thorough knowledge of the 
power of Sounds, but an intimate ac- 
quaintance with human Nature, is as ne- 
ceſſary in the Muſician, as in the Poet, 


or the Orator; for if a compoſer, after 


thus changing the Key, ſhould go be- 
yond a certain boundary, his muſic would 
not only run into a variety of ſtyle, but 


tend to raiſe inconſiſtent emotions, to de- 


ſtroy the unity of his Performance, and 


diſtract the mind, inſtead of giving it 


delight: but ſo long as he continues in 
the /ame Key, the Hemitones muſt pre- 


ſerve 
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ſerve their proper places in it, that is, 


they muſt continue at the ſame relative 
pitch whenever they are uſed. : 

It will readily, I make no doubt, occur 
to you, as an objection to what I have 


been ſaying, that if in every Octave there 


are only two hemitones, which ſhould be 
placed at ſuch a diſtance from each other 


as to preſerve their preciſe degree of Pitch; 


what is called the chromatic ſtyle in mo- 
dern Muſic, muſt, therefore, be unna- 
tural, in which ſeveral notes follow each 
other immediately, which yet is allowed 
by the beſt judges to have, in /ome caſes, 
a peculiar Beauty and Elegance. In anſwer 
to this ſuppoſed ſtrong objection, you will 
conſider, that the variety of muſical ex- 
preſſion requires we ſnould not be confined 
to one ſingle Key, and that whenever a 
new Hemitone is introduced, the Key 
is actually changed; it follows, that if 
two hemitones are played in immediate 

ſucceſſion, 
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ſucceſſion, they are not members of the 
ſame Octave, from their juxta poſition, 
but really belong to different Key- notes; 
if we ſharpen any note upon the Harp- 
ſichord for inſtance, by playing it half a 
note higher, the note, thus altered, may 
be conſidered as a ſharp ſeventh, but 
every young performer knows, that a new 
ſharp ſeventh introduces a new Key Note, 
and thus a ſecond ſucceeding half note is 
to be conſidered, as introducing a change 
of the Octave, which may be either in a 
flat or a ſharp Key, at pleaſure, as often 
as he thinks proper: our Chromatic ſtyle, 
therefore, as we improperly call it, con- 
fiſting of a number of half notes in im- 
mediate ſucceſſion, may be termed a 
muſical Liberty, rather than a different 
ſpecies, or diſtinct ſtyle of Melody, as it 
does not continue in any Key, but is per- 
petually changing from one to another ; 
yet upon this Liberty the merit of ſome 

diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſned compoſitions may depend, 
as it is pecculiarly adapted to expreſs 
ſorrow or diſdain, or to excite ſuch pre- 
paratory Emotions in the hearts of the 


Audience. I have only to remark to you, 


at preſent, that the power of a flat Key 
ſeems to depend much more upon its de- 
ſcending notes than upon its aſcending ; 
for every judicious Ear muſt diſtinguiſh 
them to be leſs agreeable in the aſcending 
ſeries, than the deſcending, which con- 
ſtitutes its true Character. The flat Key 
is conſidered, I believe, by moſt of the 
great Muſicians, as an artificial contri- 
vance ; becauſe it certainly has not the 


natural harmony of ſharp third, fifth, 


and eighth, to ſupport its claim to be a 
natural Key, the flat third not being ſo 
diſtinguiſhable in the compoſition of a 
ſingle note; but ſince a flat third, as 
well as a flat ſeventh, may be heard upon 
the Æolian Harp, the ſtrings of which 

are 
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are tuned Uniſons, I have no doubt my 
ſel}, but that it hath a claim to a founda- 
tion in natural harmony, fince it is clear, 
from this very circumſtance, that both a 
flat third and a flat ſeventh are conſtitu- 
ent parts of every muſical note. 


I am, &c. 
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8 you are not yet advanced far enough 
1 in Mathematical knowledge to un- 
derſtand Kircher's "treatiſe upon Muſical 
Vibrations, T thall endeavour to give you 
as plain an account of them as I can with- 
out it, though not nuathematically pre- 
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ciſe. 

Notes in Muſic; like all other ſounds, 
are the effect of a motion in the air, which 
is cauſed by a vibration of the parts of 
ſome elaſtic body, 28 of metals, glaſs, 
wood, Kone, ſtrings, or the glottis of 
animals, &c. after what manner this is 
done, or how the tremulous motion is 
produced by different inſtruments is not 

Vor. I. D d neceſſary 
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neceſſary to be ſettled ; all I ſhall aim at, 
is to ſatisfy your curioſity, by . compa- 
ring the vibrations of ſtrings of different 


lengths, to ſound the cight natural notes 


of the Diatonic Guidonian Scale, both in 


a ſharp and a flat Key: for all inftraments, 


however various in their conſtruction, as 
well as the human voice, have a certain 
analogy with them. 

Lou are ſufficiently ee with fie 
nature of Pendulums, to know that they 
vibrate lower as their lengths are in- 
creaſed, and faſter the more they are 
ſhortened; this is the common principle 


known to every body, upon which we re- 


gulate the motion of our clocks, &c . but in 
what proportion they move faſter or ſlower 
with different lengths, it is not neceſſary 


at preſent to enquire. The ſame thing is 
true, in general, of a muſical ſtring the 
longer it is, the lower. are its vibrations, 


and . its degree of Tune; and 


4 1 . ——_— a. 8 


the 
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the ſhorter it is, the quicker its vibrations 
teturn, and the ſound becomes propor- 
tionably more acute, as I endeavoured to 
point out to you, previous to our conſi- | 
dering the nature of the Greek accents ; 


the ſame laws; all I intend, is to z//u/ftr ate ; 
and a difference in the vibrations of Pen- 
dulums, of different lengths, being ſo | ; 
very diftinguiſhable when they deſcribe ” 
conſiderable ſpaces, it renders them ex- | | 
ceedingly proper for an explanation of the 
ſubject: I go on then to obſerve, that 
there is this remarkable circumſtance 
| likewiſe, in the motion of Pendulums, 
that if the Arcs, through which a Pen- 
dulum vibrates, are extremely ſmall, there 
is no ſenſible difference in the times of its 
vibration, from the inſtant it is firſt put 3 
1004 Ddz⁊ inte 8 | 


I would not have you ſuppoſe I mean here | | 
to inſinuate, that the vibrations of Pen- | 
dulums, and thoſe of muſical ſtrings, are, | 
in every reſpect, fimilar, and geverned by | 

| 
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into motion till it reſts, though it is car- 
ried farther upon the firſt impulſe given 
to it, than in the ſueceſſive vibratory re- 


turns; now this is always the caſe of any 
ſingle muſical ſtring, which has Soth its 


ends generally fixed and may be conſi- 
dered as a kind of double Pendulum.— 
Its longeſt vibrations, when it is firſt 
truck, are finiſhed as ſoon as its ſhorteſt, 
when its motion is almoſt at an end; and 
this is the reaſon why the ſame ſtring in 


vibration continues the me note, from 


the time of its firſt impulſe, till the ſound 
is heard no longer: upon the firſt impulſe 
it moves to the greateſt diſtance on either 
ſide of the place it occupied at reſt, and, 

conſequently, goes through this ſpace at 
this inſtant, with the greateſt velocity, 
upon which account, it ſtrikes the ear, at 
ſuch time, with moſt force, and its ſound 
is loudeſt ; as the ſpace, through which it 


_ vibrates, is continually: decreaſing, its ve- 


5 K locity 
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locity decreaſes in the ſame direct Propor- 
tion, and the ſound gradually dies away: 


yet ſtill as the vibrations (though from 


points leſs and leſs diſtant) are performed 
in the ſame portions of time, there is no 
difference of tune produced by a difference 
of ſpaces run through, for the /ame note 
is continued by the ſame ſtring, only leſs 
and leſs loud, till at is perfectly at reſt. 
The Greek writers have applied the 
word Tov; ſo very differently, as to have 
occaſioned much confuſion, and I with, 


in this reſpect, we had not followed their 


example: Tene ſhould never be uſed ſa 
as to be confounded with tune; the tune 
of a note reſpects its height in the ſcale, 
but the tone of a note ſhould be reſtrained 
to the harſhneſs or ſoftneſs, gags 
&c. of it, without reſpect to its place, as 


the tones of a flute differ from the tones 
of a baſs viol, or hautboy ; and two vio- 


lins may be perfectly in uniſon, though 


. 
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the tones of the one may be very diſplea- 
fing, whilſt thoſe of the other are the 
ſweeteſt imaginable. Thoſe tones are 
leaſt pleaſing to the ear, which are cauſed 
by the vibration of bodies, whoſe parts 
are fineſt and moſt elaſtic, and which 
give the ſmarteſt percuſſion to the par- 
ticles of air in contact with them, or to 

thoſe which approach neareſt to contact; 
for I am of opinion, that no two parts of 
matter are abſolutely in contact with each 
other ; the tone of an ivory flute for in- 
ance, is by far leſs mellow, than that of 
a flute made of wood; and the tones of 
ſteel wires leſs ſo, than thoſe of braſs ; 
and a metal may be fo unelaſtic, pro- 
bably from its parts being too fine and 
too cloſely united, ſo as to give no ſound 


at all that is muſically pleaſing. Thus 


Gold, without a due mixture of copper 
or other alloy, would be as dull to the 
ear ee, and hangs the Alchymiſts 
ſay, 
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| fay, it is neceſſary to deſtroy the tone of 
any metal before it be _—_ of tranſ- 
mutation into S. 

In order to ſhow 1 the notes of the 
natural or diatonic octave may be aſcer- 
tained with exactneſs, ſuppoſe a muſical 
wire to be ſtretched upon a board, over 
two ledges fixed twenty inches aſundar 
(or at any other diſtance from each other) 
to perform its vibrations in a certain time, 


which would produce a certain degree of 


tune, it is clear, that if you were to ſtrain 
another wire, over the ſame ledges, to the 
ſame degree of tenſion with the firſt, it 
would perform its vibrations in the ſame 
time with the firſt, and upon your ſtrik- 
ing it with a quill, or your finger, would 
give preciſely the fame note; any two 
muſical ſtrings then which begin and end 
their vibrations at the fame points of 
time, are preciſely in uniſon; and on the 
contrary, when two firings begin to vi- 
| Dd4 brate 
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brate at the ſame time, and finith their ſe- 
veral vibrations at different times, ſuch 


ſtrings muſt ſound different notes. Let 


us now ſuppoſe the two ſtrings I have 
mentioned as ſtrained to the ſame degree 


of tenſion, to give each the note C. 


Divide the ſmall ſpace between the two 
ledges into nine equal parts, and ſtop one 


of theſe parts, or prevent its vibrating, 


by thruſting a ſharpiſh wedge at the point 


of diviſion between the board and the 


ſtring, upon ſtriking the wire thus ſhort- 
ened, by a ninth part of its length, with 


a quill, it would ſound D, and perform 


nine vibrations, whilſt the open or un- 
ſtopped ſtring performed eight. 

If again you divided the whole ſtring 
into five equal parts, and ſtopped one of 


theſe five parts from vibrating, the re- 


maining length of ſtring would ſound E, 


that is, a greater third, and vibrate five 


times, whilſt the open ſtring vibrated 
only four, s N 13-41 Divide 


ſe⸗ 


IVC 


8, 


L 499 | 

Divide the ſtring into four equal parts, 
and ſtop one, the remainder will vibrate 
four times, whilſt the open ſtring vibrates 


thrice, and will ſound F, „ 0. 5 
| fourth. 7 918-591 (42 176 


Divide the. dingt into vs as bn 


and ſtop one, the remainder will vibrate 


three times, whilſt the open ſtring is vi- 
brating N and ſound G. that is, a 
perfect fift nnn. \ 

If the ſtring be divided i into five eijval 
parts, and two of ſuch parts be ſtopped, the 
remainder will vibrate five times, whilſt 
the open ſtring vibrates thrice, and ſound 


A, or the greater fits. 


If the ſtring be divided into: Sheen 


equal parts, and ſeven of them ſtopped, 


the. remainder | will, vibrate fifteen times, 
whilſt the open ſtring vibrates eight, and 


ſound the greater ſeventh, or . 


Laſtly. Divide the ſtring in the 9 
dle, that is, into two equal parts, and 
either 
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either of the parts will ſound an eighth 
to the open ſtring, giving two vibrations, 
whilſt the open ſtring vibrates once, and 
thus complete the ſeven diatonic interyals 
in a ſharp Key, as they _—_ 
. conſtitution of our Nature. 

The mention of a greater third, a 
greater ſixth, and a greater | ſeventh, in 
the diviſions of the ſtring for thoſe notes, 
implies a /efſer third, a lefſer ſixth, and a 
tefſer ſeventh, which belong to the ſooth- 
ing melody I ſpoke of, the laſt time I 
wrote to you, which is uſually denomi- 
nated a flat Key. Let us conſider then, 
how the ſame ſtring is to be n to 
ſound theſe notes: 

Divide the whole Nag of the aring 
into fix equal parts, and ftop one, the 
remainder will give the /efſer, or the fat 
third, and perform fix vibrations, whilſt 
the open ſtring is performing five. 


If 


_ T1 
* If we divide the whole ſtring into eight 
equal parts, and ſtop three, the remaining 


five parts of it give the flat /ixth, which, 


will vibrate eight times, wnilſt the open 
ſtring vibrates five times 

The /effer Jeventh is found with ſafh= 
cient exactneſs, by dividing the whole 
ſtring into nine equal parts, and ſtepping 
four, and the length of theſe five parts 
together, will vibrate nine times, whilſt 


ſo that the vibrations of the open ſtring, 


to the vibrations of thoſe lengths which 
give the /efſer third, the lefſer farb, and 
the /effer /eventh, are nearly 


as 5 to 6 for the flat thirxd, 
as 5 to 8 for the flat fixth, 
andas 5 to 9 for the flat ſeventh; 


and 5 the divifog of a F to 
found any ſuperior note, vibrates preciſely 
as many times, as the difference between 
thoſe parts and the parts ſtopped or hin- 

dered 


OE TEN A n 
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i t 
= | dered from vibrating ; for inſtance; to find 
the length of the ſecond ſtring to ſound 
D, the ſtring which ſounded C was to be 
divided into nine equal parts, and only 
one was to be ſtopped, a ſecond, therefore, 
vibrates nine times, whilſt the open ſtring 
vibrates eight; in other terms, make the 
number, of parts into which the open 
ſtring is to be divided, the denominator 
of a fraction, and the number of parts 
ſtopped, the numerator, the vibrations of . 
the divided ſtring will then be to the vi- 
brations of the open ſtring, as the deno- 
minator of the fraction is, to the difference 
between the numerator and the denomi- 
WW; ea ES 
There is a peculiarity reſpecting mu- 
ſical ſtrings in vibration, which is ex- 
tremely curious, ſuch ſtrings, I mean, as 
are perfectly formed with reſpect to a 
lameneſs in the continuation of their 
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metal: they are made of: when they are 
defective in either of theſe reſpects, they 
are ſaid to hei falſe, and muſt always give 
imperfect diſagreeable ſounds: the pecu- 
liarity I mean, is that a perfect muſical 
ſtring reſolves itſelf into a certain num- 
ber of parts, in the act of vibrating, the 
points: o between which, are relatively at 
reft, whilſt the tone and tune of the 
whole is ꝓroduced; and the reaſon why 


an inequality of its diameter in a portion 


of the ſtring, or a badneſs of metal in 


any part of a muſical wire cauſes a defect 


# 4 


. 


becauſe every muſical note being made up 


of certain harmonious parts, a partial ine- 


quality of the ſtring, or defect in the metal 


of the wire, muſt occaſion a partial diſcord- 
ance in the ſound proceeding from that 
part, and diſturb the vibration of thoſe parts 
which make up the Sound of the note; 


for a Note is not one ſimple ſound, but a 


2 combination 
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combination of harmonious members the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of which, are thoſe of 
third, fifth, and eighth, with a funda- 
mental tone as the baſis. This automa- 
tical reſolution of a muſical ſtring into 


ſuch proportional parts, will, moſt pro- 


bably, be looked upon as a ſuppoſition 
altogether imaginary z but the fact may, 
in ſome degree, be made evident to ſight, 
by ſtriking a muſical wire of fix or ſeven 
feet in lengtk, properly ſtrained over 
ledges, or what is ealled the trumpet 
marine, will exhibit different apparent 
openings between the ſeveral diviſional 


points, inſtead of one uniform aperture 


of the whole wire, like the Fibres of a 
ſingle Muſcle; and theſe different divi- 
fions (if the eye is not deceived) appear 


to ſhift their places from one part of the 


wire to another, under one ſingle im- 
pulſe. | | % Sura of 4657 
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PS. You will preſent the incloſed Let- 
ter to Mrs. J. which contains a clear and 
certain method of tuning the Harpſichord; 
it is due to her by Promiſe, and, I truſt, 
will prevent many diſappointments, to 


which ſhe is ſometimes obliged to ſub- 


mit, for want of a Rule of this ſort. 
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Von now receive 5 1 Pb 
when I laſt had the pleaſure of 


waiting upon you,—a certain and expe- 
ditious method of. tuning the Harpſi- 
chord. You will pleaſe to obſerve then, 
that in tuning this Inſtrument, the chords 
are to be harmonized by tuning fifths 


from any one note, and that if theſe fifths 
might be tuned perfect, nothing would 


be more eaſy; but this will not anſwer; 
for when the fifths are tuned perfect, the 
Inſtrument as a hole will be diſcordant, 


as you have often felt: in order, therefore, 
to render the Harpſichord agreeable, we 


muſt tune the fifths rather flat, and by 
pointing 


pointing out a certain method of P roof, 
we may always determine whether they 


are 700 flat or too ſharp. Let C be the note 
from which we begin, which may be de- 
termined hy a muſical fork, at concert 


pitch; from C, tune a fifth up to G ra- 
tber flat; from G tune down an eighth, 
and from this lower G, tune upwards a 
fifth to D rather flat; from P, tune a fifth 


upwards to A rather flat; from A, tune 


down an eighth, and from this lower A, 
tune upwards a fifth to E rather flat; 
ſtrike this E together with C, which is the 


. Proof, and if the Third be too ſharp, 


the Fifths have not been tuned flat enough, 
and muſt be flattened till this Third be- 
come good. Having thus obtained E, 


tune a fifth to B, and if B is a good 
Third to G, which is your 24 Prof, then 


this laſt fifth is properly tuned, if not, it 
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good; from this B, tune down an eighth, 
and from the Jower' B, tune a fifth to F 
ſharp, which muſt be a good third to D, 
your a4 Proof ; from F ſharp, tune a 
fifth upwards to C ſharp, which will be 
a natural or ſharp third to A, and is your 


4th Proof ; from C ſharp, tune down an 


eighth, and from this lower C ſharp, tune 
a fifth to G ſharp, which will yy a WE 


to E, and is your th Progf- 
Having thus tuned all the "Me Rai; 


we muſt now tune an eighth from the 


firſt. C upwards, and from thence, tune a 
fifth down to F pretty cloſe, till this F 
makes a good third to A, and from this 
F, likewiſe tune down a fifth to B flat, 
whieh will be a third to D; from B flat 
likewiſe, tune down a fifth to B flat, | 
which will be a third to G. 

It only remains now, to tune Octaves, 
and the inſtrument will be as e 


- {C92 — in 


in tune as the nature of it will admit, that 
is upon which the ſame ſtring is made to 
ſtand for the ſharp of a note immediately 
below, and the flat of the note immedi- 
ately above it, and which I have heard 
an excellent practical muſician fay, he 
thought was more agreeable to the ear, 
than if the inſtrument were actually con- | | 
ſtructed with a greater number of ſtrin 28, ſo -— 
as to render it poſſible to be tuned with the 
moſt preciſe exactneſs. This is an affair 
which I leave to be determined by better 
judgesthan myſelf. The experiment hath 
been tried, and I can only ſay, that Harp- 
ſichords ſtill retain their old conſtruction 
in reſpect of flats and ſharps, with the 
ableſt Muficians, and thoſe too who could | 
well afford any Expence, and would ſpare . 
none, to render the Inſtrument abſolutely 
perfect. It ſeems odd to fay, that it is 
more perfect upon. account of this imper- 
| tection, 
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= | fection, but ſuch was the expreſſion of an 
= unmathematical Muſician, whoſe abilities 
as a Performer, and the judgment of 
= | whoſe ear, were never called in queſtion, 
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Ir the Reader ſhould think proper to 
correct, or at leaſt to run his eye over the: 
miſtakes which are hereafter taken notice 
of, it may contribute to his peruſal of the 
Letters with more ſatisfaction : It would 
be troubling him too much; to call for his 


attention to the correcting of accentual 


omiffions, which were neglected in print- 
ing off the firſt ſheets of this volume, at a 
time when the Author was leſs capable 
of attending to them, from the conſtant 


torments he endured ; and to ſay the truth, 


they were not duly regarded in his origi- 
nal papers. Since it hath pleaſed the di- 
vine Goodneſs to mitigate his pains, he 
hath been more careful in this reſpe& 

. | 1 *, and 
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and hath endeavoured, by a reviſal, to 
render the whole work as worthy of the 
Public, as his condition and abilities will 
permit. 

It muſt be owned, that as he bath n not 
been ſo careful with regard to accents as 
was proper, ſo he has been almoſt as ap- 
parently indifferent with reſpect to the 
pointing. Some hints of this ſort are 
doubtleſs neceſſary for the moſt judicious 
readers, but it is his opinion, that if our 
points were ten times multiplied, they 
could not poſſibly direct a perſon to read 
with ſpirit, or with tolerable propriety; 
they would perhaps avail leſs than old 
Mace's or Geminiani's characters for play- 
ing upon the Jute or violin with Taſte.— 
Elegance and force, in either caſe, muſt 
ſtill depend upon the reader's or the mu- 
ſician's untaught feelings, ariſing from 
the delicacy of his ear, and the e 


0 his heart. 
"What 


Fl 
What errors are pointed out in the fol- 
lowing Table, are chiefly thoſe. of the 
preſs, or in the manner of his expreſſion, 


where the Writer thought it indetermi- 


nate; and indeed he ought to take ſome 
ſhare of the Printer's faults upon him- 
ſelf, but truſts that he has left no miſ- 
takes uncorrected, which are of any 


importance. 
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TABLE OF ERRORS.—VOL, i. 


Page 15, line 17, add, * for no more are neceſſary ; p. 27, 
|. 19, 20, the words Terence and Horace to change places; 
p. 28, 1.3, r.*ſtyle* 3 p. 31, J. 5, for ſubſtantive, r. ſubjunctive; 
p. 31, I. 15, for ſeveral, r. different; p. 49, 1. y, for Gal. xi, 
14, Kc. r. Gal. ii. 143 p. 49, 1. 12, for Rev. xi. r. Rev. ii. 

p. 557 I. 21, for are, r. is; p · 86, I. 13, for that, r. a; p. Fg 
l. 16 r. PN ci h; 3 p- 62, |. 19, dele firſt, 

p. Jo, I. 175 r. Ts ptyaobern;; p. 89, I. 7, r. ava- 
2222 3 p- 115, |. 21, r. ©* was placed over them, 
as a hint to the reader*; p. 1156, I. 22, r. * in utterance might 
give; p. 130, 1. 19, r. ſyſtem of divided notes“; p. 147, 
I. 15, r. ebriety'; p. 154, I. 12, r. of our'; p. 165, I. 22, 
dele mark of reference, which belongs to p. 166, 1. 1; p. 169, 
|, 3, r. Quintilian'; p. 170, |. 12, 13, r. eadem, habet'; 
p. 172, 1. 3, A Troche. flreams that; p. 176, 1. 18, r. our 
giving" ; p. 180, 1. 7, r. applied to ſtyle*; p. 201, 1.8, r. 
Hypolydian, Hyperlydian, the ZEolian, &c.“; p. 211, I. 12, 
r. © muſic of a State“; p. 280, I. x7, r. either to the me- 
trical length, or to the accentual' 3 p. 290, I. 18, r. that 
works ſo artificial in their ſtructure, &c."; 3 p. 290, I. 22, fo. 
its, r. the; p. go7, I. 18, r. no higher than a rule“; p. my 
. 19, for to, r. their; p. 337, 1. 22, r. © ſcenes“; p. 349, 
I. 3, heavens; p. 36 5, J. 17. knewedſt. 
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